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Woman’s Debt to Society 


HERE are certain things a woman owes to Society; they have been pointed out with differences by all 
sorts of people, from ex-President Roosevelt to the Woman Suffragist. And there are certain things 
that a woman owes to herself. Unless one gets what is due to oneself, one is unable, or certainly less able, 
to pay the debt to others. Thus a woman owes it to herself to postpone as long as possible old age in looks 
if she cannot in years. If she can beautify and improve her complexion, so much the happier woman she. 
It was written once, “All roads lead to Rome,” but there was only one Royal entrance to the city. 


Similarly there is only one Royal road to the Kingdom of Complexion Beauty. 


In the boudoirs of nine 


beautiful women out of ten throughout the world it is called 


V-A-L 


Valaze. 

Sallowness, freckles, coarseness or roughness of the skin, 
blotches and similar defects of the complexion are remedied 
by this Skinfood and Beautifier. It ACTS on the skin, seek- 
ing out the deepest layers, the deepest tissues, the deepest 
cells, and there works like Nature works, thoroughly and 
surely for skin health, purity, color and freshness. This 
preparation will not only restore a lost complexion, but 
CREATE a new one. Price 55 ets., $1.25, $2.30 and $5.35. 
Post Free. The iarger the size the more economical it is in 
proportion. 

Novena Sunproof Cream. 
affords positive protection to the skin against the sun as well 
as the wind, and prevents—as VALAZE removes—freckles, 
sunburn, tan, sallowness, and chapping and cracking of the 
skin, due to heat, wind or weather. It is quite innocuous 
and may be used for children. Price 85 cts. and $1.60. Post 
Free. 
Valaze Powder and Novena Poudre. 

Madame Rubenstein is the first and only Specialiste who 
has introduced the important distinction of supplying differ 
ent powder for different skins. She has long recognized, and 
all careful and discriminating users of face powders are 
thankful to her for the innovation, that the use of a drying 
powder, when one’s skin is dry, is every bit as injurious as 
the use of a ‘‘fatty’’ powder when one’s skin is inclined to 
greasiness. She has, therefore, found it necessary to supply 
two varieties, the Valaze Complexion Powder for normal and 
greasy skins, and the Novena Poudre for skins that are dry 
In all shades. Price 45 cts., 85 ets., $1.15 and $2.75 a box 
Post Free. 

Valaze Complexion Soap. 


contains many of the properties of the Valaze Skinfood. 
It will be found quite different from any other soap in 
soothing the most sensitive skin. It carries into the skin the 
glow of health, and gives that transparency and satiny feel 
which are such typical results of all the Valaze preparations 
Price 70 cts. and $1.25 a cake. Post Free. 


Valaze Beauty Grains. 


This is Mme. Rubenstein’s latest Viennese specialty for 
the hygiene beautifying of the face and hands—by 
WASHING. Washing the face with Valaze Beauty Grains 
keeps the skin charmingly pure and alabaster-like in its 
transparency. The daily use of this specialty improves the 
skin’s texture and preserves its velvety touch. It does away 
with greasiness of the skin, coarseness of pores, and prevents 
their becoming enlarged, a blemish which gives such an 
unrefined aspect to an otherwise handsome face. When used 
for washing the hands, Valaze Beauty Grains invest them 


-A-Z-E 


with a delicate creamy-whiteness, and add a dainty distin 
tion to their appearance. Price, 45 cts. and 80 cts. Post Free. 
Valaze Snow Lotion. 
(a superb Viennese Liquid Powder) is a beauty lotion par 
excellence. It refreshes and whitens the skin, and enables 
it to retain that dull ivory finish so much sought after. Price 
$1.20 and $1.95 a bottle. Special Snow Lotion is an im 
portant variant of Valaze Snow Lotion and is most strongly 
recommended for those whose skins are greasy. It effectually 
subdues ‘‘shine’’ or oiliness of the skin for outdoor and 
indoor functions. Price $2.05 a bottle. Post Free. 
Valaze Blackhead and Openpore Paste. 
banishes these disfigurements, closes enlarged pores, cures 
a greasy, coarse skin, and assists in preserving a healthy 
complexion. By its use the skin is perfectly cleansed, effectu- 
ally braced and stimulated to healthy action. Price 60 cts 
and $1.10 a box. No. 2 of same for more obstinate cases, 
$1.60. Post Free. 
Novena Cerate. 
is an emollient skin cleanser. When the skin is delicate and 
sensitive or intolerant of soap and water, it should be 
cleansed with Novena Cerate. It is rubbed well into the skin, 
left on for a few minutes, then rubbed and wiped away with 
a soft towel The result is a delicate skin bath, such as one 
finds quite a new experience 4 75 


e 75 cts. and $1.25 a pot 
Post Free. 


Valaze Beauty Cream. 

his is a new preparation, non-greasing, and is the only 
one of the type so called non-greasy or vanishing creams 
which contains no Stearine or Glycerine. When put upon the 
skin it leaves none of those ‘‘make-up’’ traces which are 
equally characteristic of the usual products so unpleasant 
both in ‘‘feel’’ and appearance, and so offensive to every 
woman of dainty tastes. .It has, besides, the peculiar and 
unequalled advantage of making the deepest lines ar 
wrinkles on the face non-apparent. Intended for day ar 
evening use, this new specialty, a veritable chef d’oeuvre 
amongst toilet aids, increases the charms of every complexion, 
and gives the face the sensation of extreme comfort. When 
ordering, one should state whether it is for greasy, dry or 
normal skin. Price 40 cts. and 65 ets. 


Beauty in the Making. 

In a most interesting book under the above title, Madame 
Rubenstein has dealt with every defect of the complexion one 
can suffer from, and pointed the way to its prevention and 
relief. In it, also, is given a detailed account of all the pre 
parations which are exclusively supplied by her. This 
book will be sent post free on application, mentioning 
MacLean’s Magazine. 


All orders, requests for free auvice and for ‘‘Beautyin the Making’’ should be addressed by readers of this 
paper to Madame Helena Rubenstein, 24, Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W., England. 





FREE SAMPLE 
Clients ordering any of the above preparations will be entitled to ask for and to receive a Free Sample of 
the Famous Valaze Pine Bath Discs sufficient for two baths. These Pine Bath Discs are a composition of the 
Marienbad pine essence with certain chemical salts, which dissolve in the bath, saturate the water with an 


exquisite aroma of the woods. 





TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR CANADA WANTED 
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IN JUNE 
A PROSPECT OF THE MONTH AHEAD 


Some people enthuse greatly over the 
new science of Eugenics. They look for a 
new earth built upon the foundation of 
healthy parents. At best it is discrimin- 
atory. These theorists seek to build by 
elimination. A greater good would be 
done by a constructive design that made 
disease in the human body next to im- 
possible by reason of a watchful care. 
Then natural law would look out for the 
survival of a race neither of Anakims 
nor liliputians. 

in article on the Nationalization of 
Medicine in the June MacLean’s will in- 
terest every reader. Physicians, at first, 
will be inclined to pooh pooh it, but a 
closer reading will open up the beneficial 
possibilities of every family having a 
family doctor regularly eramining them 
as to their health. It is well written and 
will appeal to everyone. 

The Chalet in the Rockies, the cottage 
among the Lake pines and the club house 
by the sea—all suggest summer time 
come again with its happy Canadian joys 
of living. To erery reader the word 
bungalou suggests surcease of work 
with that relaxation which adds dreamy 
jous to the week-end and to the out-of- 
town life. A special writer whose work 
on house designs and interior decoration, 
is becoming favorably known, has ready 
an article of especial interest to all who 
are preparing the erection of @ summer 
dwelling. 

While the High Commissionership for 
Canada remains a mooted question, with 
several suitable Canadians each equally 
qualified to uphold the dignity of the 
Beaver at the Court of St. James, atten- 
tion is turned to a man who is likely to 
soon become a premier. This character 
sketch is made by one of our well-known 
writers and will present the man whose 
erecutive abilitu has brought him into 
prominence, in an intimate character 
study. 

1 week-end visit at a countryside 
castle in England is one of the pleasures 
that many enjoy in the Old Land. Just 
how hospitality meets you, greets you, 
md fares you well, forms the story of one 
who has enjoved a week-end invitation 
to a Ducal palace. 

The series of Stage articles, wherein 
the successes of Canadians are told in the 
readable style of the author, of Margaret 
Anglin and Christie McDonald in the 
previous issues of Maclean's are so 
good that the charm is such as a reader 
expects to get in a popular magazine. 

One of the strongest features about 
MacLean’'s is the excellence of the art 
work. The services of a brilliant coterie 
of rising young artists have been enlisted 
to illustrate the stories and articles 
appearing in this magazine. Some of 
them are already well known. Foremost 
is Dudley Ward, an artist with a style 
that is distinctly his own and an imagin 
ative originality of treatment. Others 
who might be mentioned are HH. W. 
Cooper, John G. Kemp, Arthur Lismer, 
Geo, Hl. Flater, Darby Moore, T. W. Mit 
chell and Wm. Casey. With the present 
issue, two new artists are introduced to 
readers of MacLean’s, Mary V. Hunter 
and Terence C. Martin. Miss Hunter has 
a finished style and a power of vivid 
characterization which makes her work 
decidedly distinctive. Terence C. Martin, 
in his pen and ink sketches in this num 
ber, shows himself the equal in many 
respects of the best known of American 
black and white artists. Work from the 
majority of the artists named will be 
used in the June issue, making it the 
Jinest in this respect vet produced. 

The fiction for the June MacLean’s has 
been selected with an eve to variety. In 
addition to the closing installment of 
“Spanish Gold,” half a dozen bright short 
stories, all by Canadian writers, will be 
offered, They cover a wide range and 
present contrasts tn treatment and stule. 
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What is your opinion of this illustration? 








HE picture shown above has appeared in some of our ad- 

vertisements, and is also used on one of our show-cards, 

which you will see in the windows of many of the high- 
class retail establishments that are handling Radium Hosiery. 


Much to our surprise, we have received several letters object- 
ing to the picture, and several of the newspapers in which it has 
appeared have also received similar letters. 


It is far from our desire to use any illustration that might arouse 
objection on a point of good taste—in fact, we decided upon this 
particular one from among a number of sketches, for the very 
reason that it seemed to us, by reason of the girl's costume, to 
afford a legitimate excuse for showing the full-length of hose with- 
out offending, in any way, good taste. 


The points governing our choice of this picture were: That the 
lady has a refined and wholesome appearance and that she is 
dressed in what might be termed a “ Pierrette” costume, which 
costume is about the only excuse we know of for showing length 
of limb without verging upon vulgarity. 








COUPON 


I see nothing objectionable in this Radium 
picture 





good taste 





| | consider this Radium picture offends 
} 
t 





This Radium girl of ours is too good an advertisement for 
us to withdraw unless we are assured that it offends good taste. 
We believe that the few letters of objection received do not rep- 
resent public opinion as a whole; we consider that they must 


surely come from people of restricted views, and must surely rep- 
resent a false viewpoint. 


However, we are ready to be convinced, and we want a free 
expression of opinion from as many people as possible. Please 
tear out the coupon that appears at the foot of this ad. and send 
ittous. You will note that there isa blank space beside two 
different sentences—one representing commendation of the pic- 
ture, and the other criticism of it. Just mark a cross opposite 
whichever opinion you hold; put the coupon in an envelope and 


send it to us. Sign your name and address if you care to; we 
will not use it in any manner. 


. We hope a large number of people will act on this sugges- 
tion, and if a reason ble number of adverse votes are received we 


will gladly withdraw the picture from all future newspaper an- 
nouncements of Radium Hosiery. 


Perrin Freres & Cie. 


Victoria Square 
Montreal 
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Faults In Our Immigration Policy 
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By R. C. CRAVEN 
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S the immigration policy of Canada 
| shaped to achieve the best results? 

The future status of Canadian citi- 
zenship depends very largely upon the class 
of immigrant that is brought in to-day. If 
the Canada of 1925 is to be a thriving coun- 
try of twenty million souls, as every Can- 
adian likes to think, then at least half of 
that number will have to be brough in from 
across the border and beyond the seas. 
Looking at it in that light, the immigration 
problem looms up as the gravest question 
that Canada has to face. It becomes a 
duty, therefore, to consider our immigra- 
tion policy in all its phases; to probe for 
its weaknesses and to find remedies. 

If the Government and the agricultural 
community of Canada desire to encourage 
the immigration of more Britishers and of 
a better class of Britisher than hitherto, a 
vast deal will have to be done in re-shaping 
the immigration 
policy and revis- 
ing the methods 
under which that 
policy is directed. 
The mother coun- 
try still has sons 
and daughters to 
offer her colonies. 
But other coun- 
tries besides Can- 
ada call to the 
old countryman 
to-day. South 

















A MARKED DECREASE 

Since this article was pre 
pared, figures have been given 
out at Ottawa which show a 
decrease in the number of im 
migrants leaving Great Britain 
for Canada. The statistics are 
as follows: 














197 912 
December 1.Nis 3,070 
1914 1913 

January 1,936 3,571 
February 1.458 8,359 
Totals . 8 202 15,000 


This decrease may be attri 
buted to the fact that condi 
tions have been admittedly 
dull in Canada. On the other 
hand, conditions in the Mother 
Country have not been favor- 
able and this under ordinary 
circumstances would serve as a 
stimulus to emigration. 

These figures point the les 
son that Mr. Craven is en 
deavoring to drive home. Is 
our immigration policy broad 
enough? 











Their first glimpse of the promised 








Africa, and particularly Rhodesia, is open- 
ing up, New Zealand and Tasmania have 
done a quiet steady business in immigration 
for some years while Australia has come 
swiftly forward. 

At the present time Australia, with a 
fixed and well-defined policy, is attracting 
a fine type of British settler. It is not con- 
tended that Australia is securing men and 
women in such large numbers as Canada, 
but there is no shadow of doubt as to the 
quality of the men and women who are 
leaving the old home for Australia. The 
heads of the Australian Government know 
exactly what they want, they know the kind 
of man and woman whose assistance they 
desire in populating that vast island con- 
tinent. Knowing what they want they have 
set out to get it. 

Canada is but a week’s journey from 
English ports; to reach Australia entails 
a sea-trip of for- 
ty days. If for no 
other _ reason, 
Canada ought to 
attract vastly 
greater numbers 
than a continent 
so far away. But 
of those who feel 
called upon to 
choose between 
the two an in- 
creasing number 
are giving their 








attention to Australia. Early last year 
a new and successful move was made 
by the Australian Government. They 
conceived the idea that the scarcity 
of farm help might be met. by 
bringing out a large number of youths 
between sixteen and twenty years of age. 
They considered that if they secured boys 
of this age, the young fellows would be 
more likely to settle down to country life 
than men of twenty-five or thirty, who 
had become wedded to the life of the 
cities. An appeal was made for boys 
from sixteen to twenty years. As an 
additional attraction the authorities in 
Australia offered to provide a consider- 
able sum towards the cost of the voyage 
and guaranteed employment for every 
selected boy at the rate of at least ten 
shillings per week with board and lodg- 
ing provided free. 


Australia’s Methods 


All that a youth needed to possess be- 
fore obtaining his ticket of passage were 
a good character, a healthy body, 
and a sum of three pounds. Imagine a 
voyage of 12,000 miles for a cash-down 
payment of less than fifteen dollars! 

The response justified the experiment. 
It showed that in many homes the prob- 
lem of selecting a suitable career for a 
youth was solved in the grip of Aus- 
tralia’s outstretched hand. Many par- 
ents, whose other family calls prevented 
them finding the cash to start their boys 
in a professional career, saw the oppor- 
tunity and took it. In other cases boys, 
whose natures rebelled against the 
drudgery and confinement of the city 
shop or warehouse, obtained parental 
consent, scraped three sovereigns together 
and boarded an Australian-bound vessel. 

It may seem early to judge of the suc- 
cess or otherwise of this experiment. The 
best evidence on the point is that Aus- 
tralia is satisfied, so satisfied that the 
policy is being maintained and further 
developed. 

And amongst those who know, it is 
stated that these 
intelligent, edu- 
cated, middle- 
class boys. are 
but the pioneers 
in very many in- 
stances for whole 
families. They 
are learning the 
business of agri- 
culture, are spy- 
ing out a suitable 
location. At the 
right time new 
acres will be 
opened out, 
shacks will be 
built, and in those 
shacks father, 
mother, brothers 
and sisters from 
the old land will 
reunite with the 
pioneer in the 
new. 

Australia loses 
money on the boy 
pioneer, but 


gains handsome- 


ly in the end. rhe entry t the “pror 
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Australia, too, has cast a searching 
eye in the direction of another fine type 
of Britisher—the time-expired army man. 
The man who has served a few years in 
the British army, who has come through 
with a straight record, is just the man 
for any new country. He is physically 
fit, is intelligent, understands what it 
means to obey orders, has the sinew to 
pull him through a hard day’s work. If 
he has served in a cavalry regiment he 
represents a splendid type of horseman. 
He knows how to care for his mount, how 
to get the best out of the animal. 


The Retired Army Man 


A number of these splendid fellows are 
making their way to Australia, but 
neither Australia nor Canada has yet 
realized to the full how the ranks of 
settlers may be swollen by these fine 
young men. These men must, however, 
be attracted as soon as their service 
period has expired, and before they have 
had time to drift into a life of casual 
labor with the demoralizing tendency 
which accompanies it. 

Comparisons are odious; and it is not 
my intention to institute a comparison 
between the policies of Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Mention of the latter country 
has been made for the sole purpose of 
showing that the competition we must 
face is growing stronger. It is my in- 
tention, however, to point what various 
ways in which the immigration policy of 
Canada could be improved and to suggest 
certain ideas which a lengthy study of 
conditions lead me to believe would serve 
to bring a better class of British settler 
to the Dominion. 

More must be done to convince the 
Britisher that Canada is the place for 
him, that her soil can give him the pass- 
port to independence, that her snows are 
not a curse, but Nature’s blessing and re- 
storer, that the Government of Canada 
can be relied upon to render every rea- 
sonable service to the settler after he has 
cast his lot in this new country. Can- 





Foreign immigrants arriving off 


adian agricultural conditions are such as 
to charm and tempt permanent residence. 

For reasons which it is not possible to 
analyze here, too many have returned to 
the Old Country from Canada in a dis- 
gruntled frame of mind. All have not 
found fortune here. One has heard in 
England stories of hardships, of a long 
struggle to acquire a homestead and of 
the whole lot being seized for some debt. 
These stories may be true, they may only 
be half true, or they may be false. But, 
whether true, entirely or in part, these 
cases are a standing hindrance to hun- 
dreds of others coming out. If they are 
true, it becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Canada to see if 
something cannot be done to give the 
settler an extra chance, a lengthened 
lease of life. Could not some scheme be 
devised for backing the struggling settler 
during the first years, when expenses are 
heavy and crops uncertain? 


Better Immigration Agents 

The Governments, national and pro- 
vincial, must see to it that the men who 
go to England to engage in the business 
of immigration are the very best men who 
can be found for the work. It is no use 
repaying the time-server with a soft job 
on the immigration staff. If political or 
other services call for some reward let 
the reward take any other form than that 
of emissary to the Old Country. Make the 
man Lord High Something-or-Other of a 
cannibal island, but don’t send him to 
represent a glorious cause and a glorious 
country before the farmers and working 
men of Britain. Any such policy either 
means that the whole business doesn’t 
matter, or involves acceptance as an 
axiom that the Britisher is an out-and- 
out fool. 

The men to engage in this work must 
be the best available. They must know 
Canada or some particular Province, so 
well that they can give trade figures, 
settlement and other statistics without 
reference to handbooks. Their informa- 
tion must be ab- 
solutely up-to- 
date. If their 
special work is 
lecturing they 
must be men with 
particular apti- 
tude for the work, 
must be able to 
carry conviction 
to an audience. 
They must not 
spend whole 
years in Eng- 
land; they must 
live at least six 
months of each 
year in Canada, 
touring the rural 
districts, viewing 
lands open for 
settlement, and 
they must arrive 
back in England 
early in October 
so as to make the 
appeal at the best 
time of the year 
— from October 
the Atlantie liners to February 


These lecturers, 
too, must be suf- 
ficiently competent 
and must know 
their subject well 
enough to be able 
to invite questions 
at the conclusion of 
their addresses. 
The lecturer does 
not usually reach 
the basic ideas of 
an audience, and 
the answers elici- 
ted at question 


‘ 
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time very often 
contain more real 
information than 


the lecture itself. It is a poor finish to 
a lecture when the man with the know- 
ledge has to request that those who de- 
sire special information shall address 
their questions to him privately in an 
ante-room. 

It is my firm opinion that each Pro- 
vince should have its own agent-lecturer 
in England during the winter. Expense 


The Shame of It: 





But then I 


saw 


E were all sorry when Stewart 
lost his money. He was one of 
those fellows with whom money 
had never made any difference, though 
he had more than any of us_ except 
Mason. And it was Mason who told me 
that Stewart had come a cropper in South 
Africans. I remember very well that 
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it was Stewart. He 
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n English immigrant 


uddition to the country 

in this matter cannot be considered. It 
is but a drop in an ocean of money. It 
is impossible, owing to the size of Can- 
ada, that any one man can do more than 
generalize when dealing with the whole 
country. What is the use of a lecturer 
talking about apple crops to the man 
who may be thinking of Manitoba? One 
man, one Province would be far better 


To the sensitive is ridicule more to be 
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turned very white.” 


we were talking about it at the club, 
when Stewart came in, and, because we 
stopped so suddenly, he walked down to 
us and sat down with a queer smile on his 
face and pushed the bell. 

We both wanted to push it first, hav- 
ing a queer idea that the time had come 
when Stewart ought not to pay for our 


family arriving in Toront: 


Illustrated by 


feared than contempt? 
such a position that he would rather sacrifice honor than to suffer humiliation in the 


to prove 


u“ 






than the present method, and would obvi- 
ate all question of jealousy as between 
one Province and another. 
It is well known that jealousy—or 
should one say ri- 
valry — exists as 
between the differ- 
ent Provinces. Be- 
sides keeping clear 
of difficulties which 
might arise 
through saying too 
much of one Pro- 
vince and too little 
of another, the 
Provincial repre- 
sentative would 
deal in hard facts 
and not in gen- 
The Britisher wants facts. 
With specialization by individual Pro- 
vinces it would be possible to organize 
so that work-seekers could be placed in 
direct communication with farmers seek- 
ing help. The Provincial agent could be 
kept informed by the farmers’ organiza- 
tions of their approximate requirements 
Continued on Page 133. 
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By ALAN SULLIVAN 


MARY V. HUNTER 


Could a man be placed in 
eves of 
it by developing just such a situation 


rill agree that it is possible 


drinks. We remembered 
that afterwards. Anyway, 
he was very frank about 
it all, and was just going 
up to the secretary 
about his resignation. Ma- 
son and I did our best, 
telling him that he was 
such a clever devil that he 
could get along very com- 
fortably and every man in 
the club would want to put 
something in his way. 

But Stewart just looked 
at his glass. “Its awfully 
decent of you chaps to 
talk like this,” he said. 
“But as a matter of fact 
you can’t do anything for 
me because I can’t do any- 
thing myself. I’m a fool 
at figures, and a perfect 
duffer at business. You see 
everything has always 
been done for me. So I’m 
just going to drop quietly 
out, and in a week or 
two I won’t be missed at 
all.” 

We expostulated at this, but he was 
quite firm. He had a quiet decision about 
him that made us think what a good man 
he would be at something if he had not 
felt too old to begin. 

Of course we couldn’, help. Stewart 
would have thrown money in our faces. 
Mason got him a billet with a man he 


see 








knew in the city; but after a few weeks 
Mason’s friend told him that Stewart’s 
work was impossible, and he hadn’t cour- 
age enough to let him go, he was such a 
decent chap. Mason laughed and ar- 
ranged that some clerk should work over- 
time and straighten the books out every 
night. Then Stewart found it out and 
he came to Mason white with rage, and 
of course, chucked the job at once. 

For the next year we saw him occa- 
sionally. He never passed the club, but 
we used to meet him suddenly going 
round corners. Sometimes he pretended 
not to see us. And all the time he was 
getting leaner and shabbier. I heard 
afterwards that he had pawned most of 
his clothes and paid up every cent he 
owed, which was not much, but a stiff 
thing for a ruined man. His faced used 
to haunt me, especially in winter—thin, 
with a delicate sensitive mouth, pointed 
chin, large, soft grey eyes, hollow cheeks 
and small ears that laid close to his head; 
always clean shaven, he began _ to 
look like an ascetic monk. His clothes 
commenced to show the seams and were 
worn threadbare, but I never saw them 
dirty or untidy. 

I suppose it’s awfully easy to lose heart 
when one has been down on one’s luck 
for some time. Of course Stewart had 
no one dependent on him or we could have 
acted. But being alone he seemed te live, 
as it were, in isolation, and, so far as 
we could tell, get a grim sort of satis- 
faction from sticking it out alone. 

Mason and I worried over it. You see 
there was a part of Stewart we couldn’t 
get at, and that was his pride. If he had 
not been so infernally well-born he might 
not have been so stiff-necked, but his atti- 
tude was such that it made us feel we 
were offering alms to the whole aris- 
tocracy. 

“You know,” said Mason one _ night 
when we sat in the club windows and 
watched an occasional thin black figure 
slouching down Piccadilly. “I often won- 
der what would happen to most of us if 
we came croppers. It’s all very well to 
sit here and say we would do so and so 
and feel jolly confident about it, but could 
we do it if we had to? I believe that the 
very necessity of it weakens a man’s 
power. He is appalled at the thought of 
the consequences of failure.” 

I thought for a while. That was a new 
way of putting it. I had read a good deal 
of what men accomplish under terrific 
strain and load, and I said so. 

“Yes, that’s all right as far as it goes, 
but these were mostly men of genius. 
Huxley or some clever Johnny said that 
genius was the spontaneous variation of 
the race. That will explain it because 
genius can accomplish anything. But 
there’s no variation about you or me— 
England is full of us, decent enough fel- 
lows as we go—but, Good Lord, we don’t 
produce anything. We’re consumers.” He 
threw back his head and squirted up a 
long straight column of smoke, then 
stared at it. “As a matter of fact there 
are too many of us.” 

Mason seemed wound up so I let him 
go. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean this. We’re too damn good. 
There are enough aristocrats in England 
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to provide every country in the world 
with a comprte nobility if it hadn’t one 
already. but have we anything else? 
Look at Stewart! A better fellow never 
lived, but there isn’t a pitman in York- 
shire who isn’t more of an asset to the 
country than Stewart is—or than you or 
{ would be under the same conditions.” 

That was the way with Mason. He 
was full of ripping ideas, and, always, 
just as we expected him to try some of 
them out, he’d go off shooting to Green- 
lend or fishing to Norway, and when he 
came back he’d have a totally new set 
that would carry him over to the next 
expedition. I think he used to like call- 
ing himself a good-for-nothing unproduc- 
tive slacker. 

It was about a month after that talk, 
when we were dining in a little out-of- 
the-way place, that we next saw Stewart. 
Mason kicked me when the waiter came 
up. One doesn’t always look at a waiter’s 
face, but then I saw it was Stewart. He 
turned very white. His duty was to wait 
on that table. He had not recognized us 
till he came up, and then, of course, he 
could not refuse without losing his place. 
It made me rather sick and I was just 
going to say something when Mason 
kicked me again. Of course the only 
thing was to see it through. If we had 
gone out he would have got into trouble. 
I had not thought of that—and there 
wasn’t another empty table. 

It was a ghastly meal—we both nearly 
choked. Stewart stuck it out like a hero 
and stood behind us with a napkin over 
his arm. In my time I had seen many 
men die many deaths, but that beat them 
ail. We could not talk, but just rammed 
food down our throats. We sent Stewart 
off for something and then shoved a 
five-pound note under a plate. When he 
came back we settled up, the exact 
amount—I swallowed a lump in my 
throat at the way he said “Thank you.” 
That was because we had not offered him 
a tip. But in the morning Mason opened 
an envelope addressed to him at the club 
and found the five-pound note inside. 

The next time, curiously enough, we 
met Stewart was also at dinner, but then 
he sat between Mason and me. It all 
came about through Paterson. Paterson 
was one of our fellows who had been in 
Australia for years and came back with 
a big black beard—and rolling in money. 
He was telling us at the club about his 
sheep—I think he had four hundred 
thousand of them—a few nights later 
when he looked around and said suddenly, 
*Where’s old Stewart?” 

He was awfully sorry, and, of course, 
wanted to do something at once. Then 
Mason told him about the five-pound 
note. 

Paterson didn’t say anything for a 
while, then he blurted, “I think you fel- 
lows have made a hell of a mess of it. 
What Stewart wants is self-respect. 
Don’t you see! He thinks that just be- 
cause he’s lost his money he has changed 
in our eyes—not fit for us—and all that. 
It’s pride gone crazy, that’s all. Now 
what we’ve got to do is to stiffen up his 
self-respect, and by George I know how 
to do it! I’m going to give a dinner and 
ask him!” 


“He won’t come,” said Mason. 

Paterson laughed. “I’ll bet you fifty 
pounds—proceeds to be invested for 
Stewart in either case.” 

Mason took him, only he was puzzled 
how Stewart could ever be got to take 
the proceeds. 

Now, whether it was just a long shot 
of Paterson’s or whether fellows out in 
the colonies get a bigger view and better 
range of things—I don’t know, but the 
strange part of it is that that invitation 
found Stewart at his last known address, 
and Stewart answered that he would 
come. It was the old stereotyped thing— 
Mr. Paterson requests the pleasure of 
—_——, and Mr. Stewart accepts with 
pleasure. It gave us all a queer feeling. 
We were to sit with him and talk and 
smoke and spin yarns, just as if nothing 
had ever happened. I had my doubts, but 
Paterson somehow gave me confidence 
that it would go off all right. 

It was a curious dinner. Most of us 
were there when Stewart came in. He did 
it awfully well—rather pale, but as proud 
as Potiphar. His clothes were thread- 
bare and I could see places where he had 
worn them through with cleaning. But 
after a while things went very smoothly. 
We talked hunting and shooting, and, of 
course, no one mentioned the club. Pater- 
son yarned away about his place up-coun- 
try in Australia, and I could see Stew- 
ert’s eyes fill up with a sort of helpless 
wonder at his host’s success. One thing 
we all avoided and that was any men- 
tion of women. We all felt that among 
men everything was all right, but once 
we introduced the women it would make 
it damnably hard for Stewart. 

I think I never saw a man eat like he 
did. He didn’t chew things, but just bolted 
them whole. He was so thin that the 
skin seemed stretched tight, straight from 
cheek bone to chin, and his collar was 
away big for him. I don’t want you to 
think that he guzzled—he didn’t—one 
hardly knew that he was eating till his 
plate was bare. He seemed physically 
comforted long before dessert came, and 
had patches of color in his face, and his 
eyes were as if someone had lit a lamp 
inside them. I know that as time went 
on we began to feel it more and more 
difficult to avoid subjects that might be 
hard on Stewart: and then somehow we 
began to talk about precious stones. 
Everyone had stories of them. Suddenly 
Mason leaned forward and asked to see 
the emerald Paterson wore on his left 
hand. It was a cabochon—a beautiful 
thing and must have been worth a lot of 
money. 

Paterson slipped it off, and handed it 
to him. I was a little surprised at his 
wearing jewelry, but somehow it didn’t 
seem so out of the way in a man who had 
«nocked about as much as he had. His 
black hair and eyes and everything about 
him was a little unusual. 

Mason admired the ring and sent it on 
round the table. There were twelve of us 
altogether. Mason was on Paterson’s 
right and Stewart on his left. I was 
next Stewart. 

The ring reached me after a few min- 
utes. It was set in platinum and though 
tne stone must have been very firmly 


placed, it looked as if one could pry it 
out quite easily. Then I laid it on the 
table beside Stewart. 

Now, I don’t quite remember what hap- 
pened next, but in a little while Pater- 
son laughed, “Which of you fellows has 
succumbed to my ring?” 

The man on my left said, “Not guilty,” 
and looked at me. I said the same thing 
and looked at Stewart. 

I thought at the time it was the food 
and wine that made Stewart so red, but 
he shook his head. “Haven’t got it.” 

Paterson laughed more than ever. 


“Come on you chaps. This is a poor wel- 
come to a wanderer from the antipodes.” 

Someone said something about spoil- 
ing the Egyptians; then we grew rather 
merry, and just as we were starting off 
said again, 


to the Palace, Paterson 
“Whoever has that 
ring please cough it 
up.” I think he was 
getting vexed. 

At that we looked 
at each other. The 
thing had gone rather 
too far. Paterson saw 
we were not joking 
and really did not 
have his ring. I 
watched Stewart and 
would have sworn he 
was telling the truth 
just like the rest of 
us. Paterson evident- 
ly was up a tree. You 
see the only man 
there who could have 
had any reason for 
taking it was Stewart. 

It was getting in- 
fernally awkward, 
when Mason said, 
“Look here Paterson, 
this thing must be 
cleared up. Now, this 
instant.” 

Paterson nodded. 

“Now I want you to 
search me. I’ll search 
the man on my right, 
and so on, all round. 
Everything found 
goes on the table. 
There’s a nigger in 
the fence somewhere.” 

Everyone agreed to 
that except Stewart, 
who got ghastly white, 
and said nothing. I remember staring at 
him and saying to myself, “He hasn’t 
got it. He hasn’t.” And yet I knew I had 
laid that ring beside Stewart’s plate. 

The searching would have been funny 
if it had not been so horribly serious. 
Man after man stood up and had his 
pockets emptied. I know there were 
nine gold watches, match boxes, cigarette 
and sovereign cases, and a lot of money. 
The table looked as if a highwayman 
had gone through us. Paterson took it 
awfully well. He tried to laugh and joke 
and looked at the ceiling most of the time. 
Most of us were thinking about Stewart 
and what a mistake this whole affair had 
been. 

The searching took a little while and 
after I had been cleaned out I turned to 
Stewart. Now mind you, all this time 
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he had not said a word, but got whiter 
and whiter. Then when it came to his 
turn he sat still and said stiffly, “Gen- 
t!emen, I decline to be searched. I have 
not the ring.” 

We could have heard a pin drop. 
Every man looked at the little heap of 
things in front of him and for a moment 
there was a silence that none of us wanted 
to break. I was sorry for Stewart, but 
even sorrier for Paterson, who always 
had very strong ideas of honor, and I 
know he had wanted to take Stewart with 
him to Australia. 

Then as if we had all thought of it at 
once, every man got up and stood there 
like a graven image. “Slip it to me for 
God’s_ sake,” I whispered under my 
breath to Stevart. “I’ll find it under the 
table.” 


I know he 
twitched, but he just stood there and 


heard, because his lip 


stared at the wall. His mouth was 
pressed tight, his chin stuck’ out, and 
there was not a shred of color in his face. 

Then just as I wanted to shout and 
break this horrible spell, Paterson went 
to the door. I think he was suffering as 
much as Stewart. He opened it and 
looking at Stewart, said in a queer 
cracked voice. “I’m sorry, very, very 
sorry.” 

Stewart turned just like an automaton 
His eyes were as hard as steel and never 
in my life have I seen a man look so 
proud. He stopped just as he reached 
the door, and, would you believe it, bowed 
to Paterson very formally, then to the 
rest. Something galvanized us all and 
we bowed back. Then he vanished and 





left us with that extraordinary picture 
in our minds—his cadaverous, thread- 
bare, solitary figure bowing at the door 
and the eleven of us—standing round a 
table covered with gold watches and 
things shining in the candle light—and 
bowing stiffly back to a_ self-confessed 
thief. 

We didn’t go to the Palace but sat 
talking for a long time. I think that 
what we felt most was that Stewart 
should have kept this rotten thing for 
Patérson, after we had wanted him to 
let us help for so long. Paterson said 
very little. He didn’t mind the loss of 
the ring, but I know from what he had 
said about some of the men he had met 
in Australia, that he had a tremendous 
idea of good form. As he put it—if 
Stewart had broken a window and helped 
himself, it would have 
been quite all right; 
but to wait till he was 
one of ourselves again 
—if only for an even- 
ing —was a bit too 
thick. You see the 
very thing that Pater- 
son wanted to reach 
—his self-respect — 
had gone to pieces, 
and that hit us pretty 


hard. “Nothing of 
this outside,” said 
Paterson, and we all 
agreed. 

Two days later 
when I was sitting in 
the smoking room, 
Mason came up, 


touched my shoulder, 
and jerked his head 
I followed him till we 
saw Paterson in a 
corner. In front of 
him was a table and 
on the table an open 
letter. His face looked 
queer and he handed 
the letter to me. | 
read it and gasped 
Then Paterson held 
out his hand—the 
ring was on it. 


Stewart turned just like an auto “T don’t know what 
maton bowed to Patterson very for to do,” he said broken 
mally, then to the rest. Something ly. “The damned 
galvanized us all and we bowed back. 


thing was in the car- 
pet. It evidently fell 
off the table at Stew- 
art’s place and the vacuum cleaner 
pulled it out next day. You remember 
the rug was very thick. I went at once to 
try and find him, but he’s cleared out. He 
kept in his room that night, and then 
vanished. They have not seen him since. 
He—” Paterson hesitated, “He didn’t 
come in next night.” 

Occasionally men see what idiots they 
have made of themselves. We saw it 
then. Paterson felt worst of all. We had 
visions of poor Stewart floating down 
past Tilbury or being fished out of the 
Serpentine. I don’t think there was one 
of us who would not have given half he 
had to undo that evening. We put ad- 
vertisements in every paper—in such a 
way that he would understand, but no 
one else could—and Paterson had de- 

Continued on page 141. 








Canadian West, apart from ranch- 

ing, divides into three chapters. 
First was the settlement of the Red and 
Assiniboine watersheds in eastern and 
southern Manitoba. The second was the 
development of the two Saskatchewan 
valleys, south and north, respectively. 
The third epoch, on which we are now 
entering, is the opening of the Mackenzie 
basin, commencing with the valleys of 
the Peace and the Athabasca. Will the 
third chapter exceed the second as the 
second did the first? 

The Peace River country is on every 
man’s tongue in the West. No longer is 
it the dread, rather mysterious and al- 
most unattainable land of Arctic rigors 
and natural obstacles. It has become 
instead a country of commercial and 
agricultural possibilities, and as_ such 
is now the objective point of the pioneer. 

This article is written in the new 
North, after an adventurous, exciting 
and decidedly laborious trip down the 
circuitous and risky waters beyond Atha- 
basca Landing. We have passed the 
Grand Rapids of the Athabasca, run the 
Grand Cascade, struggled over many a 
weary portage; and we have begun to see 
the new North with new eyes—with eyes 
that glimpse the greatness of this won- 
derful land, which cannot fail but con- 
vey to the mind a sense of prophetic cer- 
tainty. Beyond the Landing one starts 
to see visions of a new empire. 

We of the East have had an idea that 
the region north of Edmonton was wholly 
unsettled. What was our surprise to find 
at St. Albert, Clyde, and various other 
points along the C.N.R.’s hundred-mile 
line from Edmonton to Athabasca, ex- 
tensive settlements where half a dozen 
stacks of grain marked many a home- 
stead, and oat stooks studded the fields 
as thick as on the Saskatchewan plains. 

The black-loam soil of the prairie ex- 
tends all through this territory. Barring 
a few jackpine ridges and some rough 
country along the north shore of Lesser 
Slave Lake, we saw nothing else on a 
five-hundred-and-fifty-mile journey from 
Edmonton to Grand Prairie, via the 
Athabasca River, Lesser Slave Lake and 
Peace River Crossing. 


"T Car agricultural development of the 


A stream of people of the very finest 
class that ever developed a new country 
have been pouring into the North. The 
train to Athabasca had twelve freight 
sars and twelve passenger coaches. The 
train agent informed us they had been 





A homestead on the Lesser Slave River. 


The Third Chapter 


Trend of Settlement is Now Toward 
the MacKenzie Basin, a Land of 
Wonderful Promise 
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The Third Chapter of Western Growth opens with the 
reader's attention fixed on the Peace River 


wonderful country lies to the north in the 


carrying a hundred and sixty or seventy 
passengers a day. 

Many thousand homesteaders and 
holders of scrip have already located in 
one part or another of the great region 
traversed. Think of hundred-acre fields 
of oats at Athabasca Landing, Peace 
River Crossing, and Dunvegan! Behold 
extensive settlement along the south 
shore of Lesser Slave Lake; on the 
plateau north of the Peace between the 
Crossing and Dunvegan; again in Spirit 
River prairie fifteen miles south of Dun- 
vegan; south of this again in Grande 
Prairie, and yet again in the newer sec- 
tion of Pouce Coupee, sixty miles north- 
west of Grande Prairie and divided by 
the British Columbia boundary. The 
most thickly settled district of all is 
Grande Prairie, situated over a hundred 
miles north 
of Edmonton 
by _ latitude 
and between 
two and three 
hundred 
miles west. 
It lies within 
view of the 
snowclad 
Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks, 
through the 
passes be- 
tween which 
it receives 
many temper- 
ing Chinooks. 
The first con- 
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MacKenzie, not a land of ice and snow, but 
where agriculture is possible, where the best of wheat i 
grown, The rush to the Peace River, which is now on tn 


a district 


siderable 
quota of set- 
tlers reached 
Grande 
Prairie in the 
mid-summer of 1909, treking by ox- 
teams the whole five hundred and 
fifty miles from Edmonton, the near- 
est railroad station and base of sup- 
plies. Even yet, machinery, provisions, 
clothing, furniture and seed other than 
that now produced in the district have to 
be freighted from Edson, Athabasca or 
Smith, opposite Port Cornwall. Thus, in 
addition to the usual handicaps of 
pioneer farming, operations have been 
seriously hampered by lack of machinery 
to do seeding and harvesting with 
dispatch. Yet in Grande Prairie this 
past autumn and early winter, five 
threshing outfits winnowed three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand bushels of 
grain, besides which enough had been fed 
out of the sheaf or reserved for such use 
to have run the total crop close to half a 
million. Barley threshed thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per acre, and was nearly all 
ripened hard. Wheat yielded variously as 
to quantity and quality, but as much as 
forty bushels of good milling grain per 
acre were obtained. Oats averaged per- 
haps sixty, though yields of seventy were 
common and one acre turned out a hun- 
dred and twenty. The proportion of 
grain to straw is well nigh incredible. 
it is not at all unusual to bag a bushel 
from six or seven binder sheaves, where- 
as in the East a bushel from ten sheaves 
is counted satisfactory. At the risk of 
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my reputa- 
tion I will 
add that I 
assisted in 
threshing one 
load of oats grown on late spring 
plowing which turned out a _ hun- 
dred and one thirty-five-pound bushels 
according to the machine weigher. 
Count of the sheaves indicated a bushel 
to each four and a half sheaves. Yet 
these oats, being sown late, had been 
frosted before being cut. The sample, 
nevertheless, was superb, as the editor 
may judge from the small quantity sub- 
mitted. 

I came to Grande Prairie well informed 
and therefore confident of the future of 
this particular area, but open to con- 
viction regarding most of the other sec- 
tions within what we have broadly styled 
the Mackenzie basin. I am already con- 
vineed beyond all hesitation that many 
million acres of prairie and bush land 
will soon be occupied and gradually 
brought under profitable cultivation. 
Who knows but that Marquis and Pres- 
ton and Prelude wheat and sixty-day oats 
may yet do for the New North what Red 
Fife did for the West? If that hope be 
too sanguine, great stock-raising possi- 
bilities remain. Oats and barley ripen 
well beyond the wheat line and, what is 
more, oats cut in the milk make excellent 
feed. Clearing and drainage will gradu- 
ally reduce the danger of frost so that 
what is now being accomplished in 
Grande Prairie may be taken as an 


earnest of what will soon be duplicated 
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il view of the rapidly-growing Town of 
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. will be the last trek of the pioneer in Can 
smme say the greatest. Edmonton, once the 
le’ of the settler, is now becoming a “half 
to the northern land of great promise. 

companying article a brief summary of the 
of the land is given, It is well worth reading 


in other tracts—is being duplicated in 
fact. One of the surprises of our trip 
was a large frame barn with shingled 
hip-roof at an extensive settlement just 
north of Dunvegan. At this same neigh- 
borhood we saw a bin of Marquis wheat 
said to contain fifty-four bushels, grown 
from one bushel sown on an acre. Near 
here a township thrown open to entry 
last summer was all filed upon in three 
days. 

Before leaving for the North, I saw 
George Harcourt, Alberta’s deputy mini- 
ster of agriculture and got him talking 
about the new empire of the North. 

“I want to give you a vision of the 
West,” he said, unrolling a ten-foot map 
with red buttons stuck upon it here and 
there. The buttons represented places 
where wheat 
has been 
grown in the P 
North, and 
were distri- 
buted within 
a line run- 
ning from 
Fort McMur- 
ray, on the 
Athabasca 
River, sharp- 
ly north- 
westward to 
Fort Simp- 
son on the 
Macke n zi e, 
six or seven 


north of 

“This line,” he explained, “takes in all 
of Alberta, even its north-east corner, as 
well as land a hundred and fifty miles 
north and a hundred and fifty miles west 
of the Provincial boundary. How small 
the Maritime Provinces or the old-settled 
portion of Ontario seem in comparison 
with the tremendous sweep of territory 
from the international boundary north to 
the wheat line which this map shows! 

“The fact of grain production in the 
North is no mere dream of to-day or yes- 
terday. The wheat that won first prize 
and the bronze medal at the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876 was grown at Fort 
Chippewan, on Lake Athabasca. It 
weighed sixty-eight pounds to the bushel. 
The prize wheat at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, was raised at Peace 
River Landing (now called Crossing). 
A Hudson’s Bay Company factor tells 
me that twenty-five years ago he saw 
Ladoga wheat ripened at Fort Laird. 
Oats, barley and potatoes can be grown 
successfully much farther north than 
wheat, thus promising a great future for 
much of the Northland as a stock-rais- 
ing country. 

“Then look at the river systems. The 
many tributaries of the South and North 
Saskatchewan, whose waters taste the 
salt of Hudson’s Bay; of the Athabasca 
and the Peace, whose mingled volume 
reaches Arctic brine through the mighty 
Mackenzie, all take their rise on the 
Eastern slope of the Rockies. This 
watershed has been set aside as a forest 
reserve, ensuring a steady stream flow. 
What perfect conditions for stock rais- 
ing on the plains through which they 
run! 


hundred miles Edmonton. 


“Climatologists have figured out that a 
thousand feet reduction in altitude is 
equivalent to between three hundred and 
three hundred and fifty miles of latitude. 
Calgary district is about three thousand 
feet above sea level, Edmonton a little 
over two thousand; Dunvegan, on the 
Peace, is thirteen hundred, and Fort Ver- 
milion farther down the river is only 
nine hundred and fifty.” 

These figures, considered along with 
the tempering influence of the warm 
Japan current, whose soft breath is waft- 
ed across the Rocky Mountain range on 
the wings of the far-famed Chinook, go 
to explain the miracles of production now 
heard of from what was once supposed 
to be the frozen and forbidding North. 





Gardening on the Lesser Slave River. 








Who can set limits to the future of 
such a land? As J. D. McArthur, the 
well-known railway contractor, put it in 
conversation not many months ago— 
“Every prediction that has yet been made 
about the West has been gone one bet- 
ter.” Mr. McArthur has been building 
railways in Canada for over thirty years, 
commencing west 
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it is interrupted only by a _ portage 
around the cataract at Fort Smith. 
The chain of lakes and rivers thus 
to be tapped is almost inconceivable 
in possibilities. Athabasca River dis- 
charges into the lake of the same name, 
drained by the Great Slave River, into 
which the Peace empties near its head. 


Slave Lake, which feeds the mighty 
Mackenzie, which swings north-west- 
wardly toward the base of the moun- 
tain range that supplies its upper waters 
and then bears northward to the Arctic 
Ocean. Of this magnificent system of 
watercourses, J. K. Cornwall said, refer- 
ring to the present C.N.R. spur to Atha- 
basca_ Landing: 





of Winnipeg on the 
C.P.R. He has con 
structed part of 
every Canadian 
transcontinenta | 
and if all his sec 
tions’ were pieced 
together they 
would span the 
continent. He is at 
present construct- 
ing the Hudson’s 
Bay Railroad un- 
der contract for 
the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and _in- 
cidentally pushing 
through a line of 
his own from Ed- 
monton to the 
Peace River by 
way of Lesser 
Slave Lake, to 
which the road is 
already graded and 
partly in opera Py 
tion. At least it is ¥) 
purported to be his - 
own, although . 
speculation has y 
been rife as to aw 
whether the C.P.R. fap 
or the G.T.P. would \ 
not operate it when | 
completed. At all 
events, Mr. McAr- i 
thur has been | 
building it. He is 
also president of 
the Canada Cen- 
tral, which will 
branch off from the 
E.D. & B.C. near 
Grouard to Peace 
River Crossing and 
thence to Dunve- 
gan. Since our in 
terview he has also 
completed negoti- 
tions with the Al- 
berta and Great 
Waterways tail- 
way. 





Here is a project 
to fire the imagina- 
tion. -The Alberta 
and Great Water- 
ways is projected 
from Edmonton to 
Fort McMurray, at 
the head of unin- 
terrupted naviga- rh. 
tion on the Atha- 
basca River. Scows 
ply between Athabasca Landing and 
Fort McMurray, but they have to be 
tracked back up the ninety-odd miles of 
rapids above the Fort. Practically, 
therefore, McMurray is at the head of 
navigation to the Arctic. From here on, 


opening of a new 











street in Mirror Landing, now Port Cornwall at 
Little Slave and Athabasca Rivers. 


Of these three rivers Ernest Thompson- 
Seton writes, “The Athabasca is a great 
river; the Peace is a greater and the 
Slave is worthy of its parents,” or words 
to that effect. 

The Slave pours its flood into Great 


“Thirty-six hun- 
dred miles of navi- 
gable water con- 
nect with steel at 
this point.” 
Perhaps the most 
wonderful feature 
of these northern 
rivers is their im- 
mense navigable 
stretches, though 
water powers of 
great potentiality 
are available at 
certain places, 
while minerals of 
known and un- 
known value await 
exploitation by the 
capitalist. The A. 
& G.W. will place 
Calgary and Ed- 
monton on one of 
the main crossings 
of the continent. 


\ map showing the Peac At these junction 

River district which is now points, east-and- 

west traffic will be 

0 the objective point of the intercepted and 

— pioneer The agricultura switched tow ard 
T 

features are indicated the New North. 


Globe trotters will 
change cars here 
for a_ thousand- 
league rail and wa- 
ter trip to summer 
resorts on the Arc- 
tic Sea where blub- 
ber soup and cari- 
bou steak will be 
features of the 
menu and whale- 
fishing a favorite 
pastime. 





Of the Peace 
River climate I 
speak from three 
months’ personal 
knowledge. These 
have been the 
pleasantest, most 
healthful and most 
favorable for ac- 
complishing work 
outdoors of any 
corresponding _pe- 
riod I have ever 
experience d, 
whether in New 
Brunswick, O n- 
tario or Alberta. 
f the With just enough 

snow for sleighing 

since early Novem- 
ber, with many fine days ranging from 
freezing to zero and with no storms 
as yet (writing the fore part of 
February. equal to what I have ex- 
perienced elsewhere, we have been 

Continued on Page 140. 
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Individual 


By GEO. H. SHEPARD 


Illustrated by A. LISMER 


N Englishman once said that the American business man 

leads a life of intense activity. He rushes to his office, 

after a hasty breakfast, reading the morning newspaper at 
the table or in the car, for lack of time to read it otherwise. He 
opens his mail, reads it hurriedly, and dictates the replies. He 
snatches a quick lunch in ten or fifteen minutes or goes hungry. 
He posts off to another part of town, attends a business meeting 
or two, meets representatives of several other concerns, hurries 
back to his office, reads and signs his mail, and hurries away to 
an evening meeting. Said the Englishman, “He has not been 
idle fifteen minutes all day, and he has not thought fifteen 
minutes about anything.” 

Such strenuous, intense, driven lives fill early graves and 
recruit the mad-houses, while they show little in the way of 
achievement in comparison to their enormous outlay of energy 

In exceptional cases men of unusual endurance drive them 
selves like steam engines and attain wonderful success; but 
there are at least well known instances where men of that type, 
in the physical slump that comes to men in later middle life, 
have gone down completely. 


For the hurried, driven, and overworked there is relief 


The effects of the application of the principles of efficiency 
in industry are well known. As a general average based on 
American practice, the possible results may be roughly stated 
as a thirty per cent. reduction of unit costs, excluding materials. 


These economies are the sum of detail results throughout 
the business, of savings of the time of this worker, of the labo: 
of that one, of reduction of waste of material on this article, of 
economy of power on that machine, of reduction of idle capital 
here, of effective use of waste room there. 

These economies of time, labor, and money in a business are, 
after all, obtained only as the sum of such results in the cases 
of many of the persons in its service. 

It is proposed, in these articles, to apply the lessons of 
industry for the benefit of individuals. 

Results are obtained by the application of a few definite 
principles, as follows: 
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Ideals; personnel, scientifically selected and or- 
ganized; higher common sense; discipline; fair deal; 
standards; conditions and work adapted to each 
other; doing things the best way; instruction; plan- 
ning; despatching; immediate, adequate, and reliable 
records; efficiency reward. 

I should advise any one who wants to increase his 
personal efficiency to begin by memorizing thor- 
oughly the above list of principles. They should be 
learned so thoroughly that they become subconscious, 
that is, so that it becomes second nature to apply 
them without conscious thought, just as one walks 
without any attention to what his legs are doing. 


The rest of this series will be devoted to an ex- 
planation of every principle in turn in its applica- 
tion to the individual. As the meaning of a principle 
becomes plain, it should be put into personal appli- 
cation. As soon as a violation of a principle is recog- 
nized, it should be corrected. By so doing the 
application of the principles will become habitual and 
subconscious. 


IDEALS 


It is desirable to set forth some ideal which will 
be universally accepted. 

The most civilized philosopher, the most ignor- 
ant savage; the ascetic religious devotee, the gay 
votary of pleasure; the busy man of affairs, the 
dawdling idler; the gentlest woman, the most hard- 
ened criminal; all have one ideal in common. Each 
in his own way and according to his own light, de- 
sires and seeks happiness. 

I would, therefore, set forth happiness as the 
supreme and all-inclusive ideal for the individual. 

We are so made that we find happiness perma- 
nently only in altruistic service. This is a law of 
nature against which we rebel, but to whose obedi- 
ence we are driven back by those severe penalties 
which nature visits upon all violations of her laws. 

Let a man adopt any egoistic ideal and his 
efficiency, though it may be great in quantity, be- 
comes negative in sign. 

Like the ancient Hebrew king who gathered silver 
and gold and all delights, so that he was great and 
increased more than all that were before him, but 
who gave himself successively to the ideals of 
pleasure, of greatness, of wealth, and finally even of 
wisdom; for him shall be the cry: 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. What profit 
hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the 
sun? .... Therefore I hated life; because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me; 
for all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Most happily, in late adolescence develop both 
the altruistic feelings and the attraction between the 
sexes. The natural result of the latter is marriage 
and family life and cares, in which one’s altruism 
finds immediate and stimulating exercise, and in 
which most of us find the only real happiness that we 
ever know. 

The happy result of the altruism into which 
nature, before we realize what she is about, thus 
forces us, sets forth as a corollary to the proposition 
that happiness is our supreme ideal, that the immedi- 
ate secondary ideal is altruistic service, even though 
one’s circumstances may limit his practical applica- 
tion of that ideal to the support of his own family. 

The ideal of service includes all other right ethi- 
cal ideals. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 


Continued on Page 135. 
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Messrs. Gaso, Carb, Spark & Co. 


How the Conquest of Blackthory’s Hill Won an 





“If you lose Blackthory’s a 
—there will be no to-morrow 
with me,” 


ITH a lift and a sigh she swept 
W eagerly up over the last rise in 

the great hill, and with quick, 
sure tread picked up the sudden down- 
grade into the valley before her. Her 
long black hood rode with a sort of shin- 
ing arrogance, snug over the shoulders 
of the big front wheels. Her projectors, 
catching the admiring eye of the sun as 
she turned, flashed a quick smile into the 
wall of shadows on the opposite side of 
this new valley. Her springs cradled 
the gleaming body like thistle-down on 
wind. Her velvet-shod drivers beat the 
white road steadily back from behind. 
She moved like an arrow of light! Like 
a great bird coasting down the side of a 
gale; swiftly, straight and_ silently, 
power and pride in every line. 

In the instant that she paused on the 
crest of the hill before beginning the de- 
scent, something had leaped out into the 
road from a gnarled haw-bush which 
commanded a view of both valleys. It 
might have been a bee, or a puff of dust, 
and a thin, piping, voice, that seemed both 
old and young, cried in the wake of the 
car: 

“Hold up! Hold on! Wait!” 

“Tut!” the Exhaust replied as the car 
gathered speed again, “Tut! Who’re you 
talking to? Here, catch on if you want 
to say something. Hop up on the gear 
cover! Now, what you want?” 

And with that the dust cloud dissolved 
over the rear axle, revealing a quaint 
figure perched there, with long dust- 
colored draperies wrapped about bony 
knees, with two wisps of timothy sprout- 
ing from his shiny forehead like horns, 
a sort of Elizabethan ruff made of dan- 
delion-down and long whiskers, obvious- 
ly purloined from the nearby barley 


fields. It was something betwixt child 
and old man. It wore under its chin and 
showing occasionally through the thin 
whiskers, the red pod of a wild rose that 
had gone to seed. From its shoulders 
stood stiffly two battered and dusty but- 
terfly wings that did not match. 

“Look’t!” he began, “Look’t here! I’m 
the Spirit of the Road. I’m the inventor of 
automobiles—at least, if it hadn’t been 
for my foolishness I’d never ’ve b’en in 
the fix I’m in, and there’d never have 
b’en any motors. It was my beckonin’ 
and coaxin’ and suggestin’ and lurin’ 
people t’ follow me that caused folks to 
invent automobiles instead of buggies 
or coachin’ rigs. I used t’ sit on any old 
hill I liked and dast folks on the far 
h’rizon t’ come and just pee-eek over. Yet 
these motor cars got so’s they could take 
any one of ’em—except Blackthory’s. 
And now you’ve climbed Blackthory’s hill 
that’s never b’en climbed before! I want 
t’ know what right you got! Who give 
you leave? What makes you think a 
motor car’s got the right to climb every 
hill it takes a fancy t’ climb? What’s 
t’ become of me? What’m I to ——” 

The Exhaust sighed indulgently. 

“Why Bub,” he returned, “You 
shouldn’t worry. You should know us. 
Don’t you remember—the other night? 
Night before the election?” 

“W-was that you? A-all I saw was 
lights and a rush of air an’ some dust. 
Then—then you’ve b’en up_ twicet! 
Ugh!” 

“Don’t be sore,” chided the Exhaust, 
“Never mind. Stick where you are 
awhile and enjoy the ride. Guess this is 
the first real motor you ever saw?” 

“Oh no,” returned the Figure, “There’s 
b’en lots tried Blackthory’s Hill but they 


Election—and a Wife—as told to 
the Spirit of the Road. 


By BRITTON B. COOKE 


Illustrated by DUDLEY WARD 


all went back, ’round by the Dewsbury 
toad—except you.” 

“Just as I. said,” chortled the Ex- 
haust, “You wont mind us, once you 
get used to us. Hang on now,—get a 
grip of something—we’re getting more 
gas. If y’ arn’t comfortable there, 
crawl up the transmission under the 
hood. You’ll enjoy the ride—and none 
of the fellows up there will say anything 
to you. Hop up!” 

The big car began to leap ahead, free 
of the brakes, on the level road in the 
valley-bottom. The cool air from end- 
less sweet-smelling fields, floated against 
it. Here a brook, here an orchard heavy 
with fruit, here a farm home nestling 
modestly among its trees—it was truly 
a beautiful country, and a rare day. The 
country-side seemed to move swiftly to- 
ward the advancing motor, offering 
glimpses of a thousand beauties, endless 
groupings of trees and cottages, endless 
combinations of shadow and sun-light, 
and through gaps in the hills, vistas un- 
numbered and unpaintable. 

“Waal!” drawled the Spirit of the 
Road as he stood in the half-light unde 
the hood of the car. ‘“Waal!’’—and he 
stroked his chin, “So this is it! So 
this is what carries the rig along, and 
lifts it over hills. Um! What’s all this? 
What’s all these different parts? 
W-what’re y’ all s’ quiet about?” 

“We are attending to our own busi- 
ness,” retorted a cool cultivated sort of 
voice, “and we are very busy at present. 
I must ask you to be as quiet as possible 
and keep out of our way until we are 
through. Now gentlemen!” This to 
various vague shapes in the darkness, 
“Ready? I’m getting more gas. There!” 
And as the Carburetor spoke the speed 
of the car increased. 


Overhead seemed nothing but a blank 
roof. In front a certain amount of light 
filtered in through a shutter, along with 
a steady draft of cool air. Leaning cau- 
tiously over the edge of the crank casting 
the intruder could see the road slipping 
beneath like a long blurred golden ribbon. 
He shuddered as he contemplated the 
speed. “I’ve had rides on grain wagons,” 
he muttered, “but this is very different. 
I—I must be a long way from the Haw 
Bush, yet there’s no use sayin’ anything. 
Can’t possibly get off. Phew!” 

Presently he distinguished six great 
steel towers standing in a row in the 
gloom to one side of where he stood. To 
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the eye they were unintelligible but to 
the ear, as he stood close beside them, 
there came a low murmur, the song of 
great forces, laboring together. The 
very atmosphere under the hood was vi- 
brant with terrific energy. 

“There!” exclaimed the Carburetor as 
‘the car slowed down again, “The Ex- 
haust tells me you are a stranger to the 
under side of the hood. Perhaps I can 
tell you something about our work here 
—Messrs. Gaso, Carb, Spark and Com- 
pany, as we are known.” 

“Would y’ now?” replied the Spirit of 
the Road, almost eagerly, “ That’d be 
real kind of you. Now f’r instance-——” 
and he asked many questions. 

“You see,” said the Carburetor fin- 
ally, “we are a company—Limited. We 
are an assortment of people all working 
together under a sort of limited liability 
arrangement. 
That is to 
say, we are 
rated to de- 
velop forty- 
two horse- 
power. We 
are liable to 
that extent. 
Of course, no 
good automo- 
bile limits it- 
self to just 
the amount 
of its horse 
power rating. 
We are rated, 
for instance 
at 40 horse- 
power but in 
a factory 
test which we 
went through 
we developed 
over 60 
horse-power ! 

“You see 
those six 
towers? 
Those are the 
cylinder fam- 
ily. There are 
six with us, 
but some cars 
have only 
four and 
there was once a time when cars only 
had one cylinder. Each of those cylin- 
ders is a sort of stomach into which I 
feed gasoline vapor, a mixture of gaso- 
line and air. The space inside the cylin- 
der is reduced or expanded by a piston 
head which moves up and down inside 
by a piston rod, connected with the crank 
shaft of the car. As the piston head is 
drawn down by the turning of the crank 
shaft, the space inside the cylinder 
reaches its maximum and is filled with 
gasoline vapor. Then as the crank-shaft 
continues to revolve the piston rod shoves 
the piston head up and compresses the 
gas. When it is tight compressed, one 
of the Spark Brothers—there is one to 
each cylinder—explodes the gas with a 
flash, and the explosion drives out the 
piston-head, which shoves the piston rod 
down, which turns over the crank shaft, 
which turns the fly-wheel and so sets the 
car moving. The next up-stroke of the 


e 
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Revealing a quaint figure with long dust-colored draperies wrapped about boney knees, with two 
timothy sprouting from his shiney forehead like = 
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piston forces the burned gas out through 
the exhaust. The next down-stroke sucks 
in new gas. Then comes the compres- 
sion stroke and the power stroke again.” 

“And all six of those fellows are go- 
ing through that one after the other?” 

“Tne s it.” 

“And what do you do with the power 
when you’ve got it?” demanded the Spirit 
of the Road. 

“The crank-shaft passes it out along 
the transmission through the gears to the 
rear axle. They hand it to the drivers 
and they—” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the intru- 
der, “They beat the road in the face 
with it. I know—I’m the Road, or the 
Spirit of the Road.” 

“You! Then you saw us make the 
Hill the other night? Blackthory’s?” 

“Yaas. I noticed. That was the first 





time ever any car got up that hill.” 
“Of course,” agreed the Carburetor. 
“Um! Well, why?” demanded the 
Spirit of the Road, “What was the 
hurry? That’s what I want t’ be told.” 
“Sh!” whispered the Carburetor, 
“Didn’t you know? Why if we hadn’t 
gotten up the hill that night—if you’d 
been able to stop us—we’d all have been 
beaten! Defeated! The Chief and all! 
That was the night before the election! 
Don’t you understand?” 
“Oh!” returned the other, “So it was 


he 


polities! 


II 


“So it was politics?” the Spirit of the 
Road hinted as the big car stood at rest 
in the driving shed of the English Church 
at Roden’s Corners. The man who had 
driven the car up the hill and who had 


left her in the shed, was over in Old Man 
Roden’s house, across the way, discuss- 
ing business with the secretary of the 
local party organization. 

“Politics—” admitted the Carburetor, 
“and something else.” 

“What was that?” suggested the Road 
Spirit. 

“Shall I tell him?” asked the Car- 
buretor, looking around at the assem- 
bly. 

“Whatever you like,” said the first 
cylinder. 

“Sure, tell him,” agreed the Exhaust, 
who was not without the pride of the 
flash in his make-up. 

“Roads are fearful gossips.” mur- 
mured the radiator, “They run alongside 
and swap yarns with a person and then 
they carry the yarns on to the next car 
they meet.” 

“Oh _ well, 
I know,” re- 
turned the 
Carburetor, 
“T know what 
you mean — 
but then it 
isn’t neces- 
sary to chat- 
ter. I was 
just going to 
tell about the 
Chief and the 
night before 
the election.” 

“Hh! Well, 
I’ve reason 
to believe 
lone roads 
make trouble 
with femi- 
nine gar- 
rulity. If you 
have a punc- 

‘ ture out on 
a some _ quiet 
country road 
and your 
driver takes 
longer to fix 
it than he 
should, or 
bungles it, or 
doesn’t han- 
dle his im- 
plements as 
well as he should, the news will get 
‘round the country quick as a blow- 
out. One road passes the word to the 
next, ahead of you. First thing you 
know you'll be goin’ along as smooth and 
fine-looking as anything, right in the 
fashionable part of your own city—and 
you’ll hear some measly lane telling a 
cross-street that you’re the car that was 
held up so many minutes by a puncture 
on the Oakville road.” 

With his knees drawn up under his 
chin, and his whiskers on his shoe-tops, 
the Spirit of the Road sat in the centre 
of the gathering and waited for judg- 
ment. 

“Suit yourselves,” he chuckled, “If it’s 
somethin’ honorable y’ needn’t be afraid 
to tell it and of course if it ain’t———” 

“Honorable!” exclaimed the Carburet- 
or, “Why my dear Sir—why—.” 


horns 


Continued on Page 85. 


Canadians at Harvard 


The 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK 


PT'HE story is told that some years 
ago President Eliot with his cus- 
tomary courtesy, was showing 

around Harvard a husband and wife who 
were abundantly furnished with this 
world’s goods, and who were, praise- 
worthily enough, thinking of establishing 
a new university to perpetuate their 
name. Believing that money could buy 
everything, the husband inquired as he 
stood in Memorial Hall about to bid 
good-bye, “Well, President Eliot, for how 
much could your plant here be dupli- 
cated?” President Eliot stated the 
amount of the endowments and 

the value of the real estate and 

apparatus. “Well, we could do 


better than that, husband,” said Statue of John Harvard, 


the lady. “Madam,” repiied the the 
president, bowing low and glanc- 
ing toward the line of portraits, 
“we have one possession that is 
above and beyond all this, which 
cannot be estimated in money—270 
years of devotedness.” 

Harvard is, undoubtedly, regard- 
ed as the greatest of the univer- 
sities of the United States. For 
Harvard is the oldest institution 
of higher learning in America; her 
history, everywhere replete with 
‘harm and interest, extends through 
almost three centuries. The real 
beginning was in 1636—only six- 
teen years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth—when 
there appeared the following 
record of a meeting of the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts held in Boston on October 
28th—a meeting adjourned from 
September 8: “The court agreed 
to give £400 towards a shoale or 
colledge, whearof £200 to bee paid 
the next yeare and £200 when the 
worke is finished, and the next 
court to appoint wheare and what 
building.” The following year the 
court appointed a dozen of its 
most prominent citizens “to take 
order for a colledge at Newetowne,” a 
name which was soon after changed to 
Cambridge in honor of the English uni- 
versity town where many of its colonists 
had been educated. 


Harvard Died at 31 


In the following year, 1638, a Non- 
conformist clergyman named John Har- 
vard, died at the early age of thirty-one, 
leaving to the college about to be estab- 
lished one-half of his property, and all 
his library. This bequest amounted to 
£779 17s 2d, and three hundred and 
twenty books (only one of which remains 


Part they have Played 


University. 


Great University 


to-day) and was therefore about double 
in value the original sum voted by the 
court. Thereupon it was decided to open 
the college at once and to honor the 
young Dissenter by naming it after him. 
Thus did John Harvard unconsciously 
make his name imperishable. 

From such a humble origin, then, has 
sprung up what may truthfully be called 
the premier university of America, an 
institution which has had twenty-four 
presidents, beginning with Henry Dun- 
ster, who entered on his duties in 1640, 
and to whom is due the Harvard motto 






founder of MHarvard 





Veritas written across three open books, 
and ending with Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, appointed in 1909 to succeed 
Charles William Eliot, who had acted as 
president exactly forty years, and whose 
physical and intellectual vigor, despite 
the weight of eighty years, is attested by 
his recent ten months’ trip around the 
world. 


An Intellectual Reciprocity 
There has ever been a sort of intellec- 
tual reciprocity existing between Har- 
vard University and Canadians. She is 
the one university of the United States 


in the History of 


America’s 


that, for a variety of reasons holds Can 
adians with a special interest. It is true 
that Harvard does not now enjoy the 
distinction that she had a decade ago of 
having the greatest number of students 
of any American university, - having 
fallen into about the third or fourth 
place. But mere numbers, it must be 
admitted, are by no means a safe test of 
the real greatness of a_ university 
otherwise Cairo or Calcutta would have 
perhaps the greatest university in the 
world. In wealth, however, Harvard is 
probably not exceeded by any, a con- 
servative estimate of her buildings 
giving her at least $12,000,000 
while her invested funds closely 
approximate $25,000,000. Every 
year about $140,000 is given away 
in fellowships, scholarships, and in 
other aids to students. She has, 
furthermore, a high standard of 
entrance in both college and pro- 
fessional schools, a large and high- 
ly trained professoriate, second to 
none on the continent, and a splen- 
did equipment of buildings, the 
medical group alone costing $3,000,- 
000. Her library is the third larg 
est in America, being exceeded only 
by the Congressional Library at 
Washington and the Boston Li 
brary. Two years ago it contained 
980,000 books and 600,000 pamph 
lets, an increase of 40 per cent 
since 1903. Some of its collections 
are of great richness, that of folk 
lore and mediaeval romances being 
the best in the world. Finally, she 
has a long tradition and an an- 
tiquity of which no other American 
university can boast—in these two 
alone she has a unique distinction 
which cannot be bought and cannot 
be taken away. 

Harvard’s history as a British 
institution of learning was, of 
course, broken when the indepen- 
dence of the United States was 
granted in 1783. It is interesting, 
however, to notice that although the 
Stars and Stripes have sheltered this 
great university for 131 years (1783- 
1914), yet she had previously flourished 
under the Union Jack for 145 years, so 
that in reality she was a British institu- 
tion fourteen years longer than she has 
been an American! 

The number of students attending 
Harvard, though varying slightly from 
year to year, usually approximates 4,300. 
This, however, does not include the 1,100 
registered in the Summer School, the 500 
in Radcliffe College for ladies, nearly 
one-half of whose staff consists of Har- 
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vard instructors and 
whose degrees are 
granted under’ the 
Harvard seal, or the 
Y00 in the University 
Kkxtension courses 
which Harvard, in 
ompany with several 
‘ther educational in- 
stitutions, provides 
All these students to 
gether with the 650 
yflicers of instruction 
and administration, it 
will be seen, constitute 
a college community 
of between 6,000 and 
7,000. 


\ Canadian Takes 

Highest Record 

Canadian students 
at Harvard—and they 
‘ome all the way from 
Halifax to Vancouver 

for the most part 
enter the graduate and _ professional 
schools. The uniform excellence of their 
work is perhaps best shown by the num- 
ber of scholarships and fellowships which 
are annually granted to them. In the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
alone, for example, we find that out of 
the 124 scholarships and fellowships 
awarded in 1910-11, fifteen went to Can- 
adians. These fifteen totaled $4,500. A 
$1,150 E. W. Hooper traveling fellow- 
ship, the most valuable in the gift of the 
iniversity, was held in 1911-12 by Mr. 
T. Thorwaldsen, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. In 1912-13 this 
‘oveted honor fell to Arthur E. Boak, of 
Vancouver (formerly of Halifax), while 
two years before Lloyd Dixon, a graduate 
of Mount Allison University and later a 
Rhodes Scholar, won a John Harvard 
fellowship, which, though without 
stipend, is nevertheless regarded by all 
Harvard men as a mark of the highest 
scholarship, for it is given only on ac- 
count of sheer merit. 

Not a dozen people in Canada are 
aware that the distinction of making the 
highest record ever made in the nearly 
three centuries of Harvard College’s his- 
tory belongs to a Canadian, Robert Alder 
McLeod, of the Class of 1869, a native of 
Bedeque, Prince Edward Island, his 
average during his four years of under- 
graduate work being over 98 per cent. 
This is the more remarkable in view of 
the equipment with which he entered 
‘ollege. 

“Until I was nearly nine years old,” 
he wrote, “I went to no school, except for 
a few weeks to a country school in Point 
de Bute (N.B.), while there on a visit. 
In August, 1852, I was sent to the Mount 
Allison Academy, Sackville, N.B., about 
a month after the term had commenced, 
and studied there during the rest of the 
scholastic year.” He then tells how it 
1856 he got three months more schooling 
in Baltimore and another three months 
in 1858 in the same city, and how when 
a store clerk in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1860-61 he spent his evenings 
and leisure moments “studying chiefly 
the common English branches.” “I had 
been present,” he says, “in the Charles 
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ton Convention, December, 1860, when 
the ordinance of secession was passed 

and was very enthusiastic for the 
Southern cause.” He enlisted as a 
soldier, began fighting immediately, was 
wounded in the leg, afterwards lost his 
right arm, was taken prisoner in 1864 
and later exchanged, going finally to 
Spartanburg, S.C., where he began the 
study of Greek. 

“During my service as a soldier,” he 
continues, “I had never lost sight of my 
chief aim—study. My plan was to make 
abstracts of whatever I studied in the 
quiet of camp, and commit these to 
memory, so as to have something to re- 
peat to myself on the march or in the 
face of the enemy, when books were hard 
to precure. In this way I got some 
knowledge of Universal History and 
Latin grammar. As a private, I made 
my hours of guard-duty pass pleasantly 
by reciting to myself the whole of the 
“School of the Company” and the “School 
of the Battalion” of “Hardee’s Tactics,” 
i.e., one volume and a half which I had 





Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president since 
1909, 


learned by heart 
Having found a copy 
of Caesar in a sacked 
house, near Richmond, 
| was making good 
progress in it, in the 
trenches around 
Petersburg, before I 
was taken prisoner. 
In 1863 I invented a 
new style of signals 
which was approved— 
for the navy. To keep 
ip practice in compo- 
sition I kept a diary 
throughout the war.” 
In 1865, after a 
month’s hard study, 
he borrowed twenty 
dollars to pay his rail- 
way fare, passed the 
Harvard entrance ex- 
amination success- 
fully, and entered on 
the most brilliant un- 
dergraduate course 
that Harvard has ever known, paying his 
own expenses by winning scholarships 
and prize money, and by fees received for 
giving private tuition. Think of that for 
a record! Nine years later he died in 
Algiers where he now lies buried in a 
little English church there. 

So remarkable a figure was McLeod 
as an undergraduate that Andrew D. 
White, former American ambassador to 
Germany, writing in his autobiography, 
records an interesting incident in con- 
nection with young McLeod’s competition 
for the Boylston prize at which he and 
James Rockwood Hoar, afterwards At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
were judges. So inspiring a personality 
was he that the mind of the young man 
whom he tutored for two or three years 
when traveling in Europe in the middle 
seventies was turned to literary and his- 
torical pursuits, a young man who has 
since become a magazine editor, the 
author of several books, and perhaps the 
leading American authority on Italian 
history. 


A Canadian Alumini 

For many years Canadian students 
have been going to Harvard lured by her 
vast resources and by the wide range of 
instruction which she places at their dis 
posal, students, many of whom have later 
become distinguished in political and pro- 
fessional circles in Canada. Let me 
quote a few lines from Dr. Benjamin 
Rand, of the philosophical department, 
an enthusiastic Harvard Canadian. “In 
the early New England migration to 
Acadia were Harvard clergymen. Among 
the United Empire Loyalists also were 
more than two hundred sons of Harvard 
College, and many of these left the 
Eastern States during the Revolution to 
become pioneers in the Canadian Pro- 
vinces. They sent their children back to 
their Alma Mater and so the connection 
of many of these Loyalist families with 
the university has been maintained for 
well over a full century. In the past cen- 
tury the University has drawn many hun- 
dreds of students from all parts of the 
Dominion, but more particularly from the 
Maritime Provinces, and it may _ be 


doubted whether any Canadian univer- 
sity can boast of a more distinguished 
body of Canadian alumni.” Among the 
Canadians on the Harvard University 
staff may be mentioned, Professors S. M. 
Macvane, now an emeritus, W. H. Scho- 
field, whose appointment four years ago 
as an exchange professor to Germany 
caused so much discussion, W. A. Neil- 
son, E. C. Jeffrey, W. B. Munro, W. S. 
Ferguson, Drs. Benj. Rand and K. G. T. 
Webster. 

Five years ago Dr. Rand with great 
care compiled a list of all the Canadian 
and British subjects who attended Har- 
vard University during 1805-1909, which 
shows that by far the greatest proportion 
came from the Maritime Provinces. We 
tabulate here his results. The 
total number is 1,137, comprised 
as follows. Nova Scotia, 442; 
New Brunswick, 295; Ontario, 
209; Quebec, 114; Prince Edward 
Island, 64; Manitoba, 8; British 
Columbia, 5. In addition there 
were 25 British-Americans from 
Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies, and British Guiana; 95 
from England, 13 from Scotland, 
13 from Ireland, 4 from Wales, 
8 from Australia, 5 from New 
Zealand, 5 from South Africa, 10 
from India and China, making a 
grand total of 1,315 British and 
Colonial subjects. Statistics for 
the last five years would, of 
course, materially increase these 
numbers. It is noteworthy that 
until about 1875 nearly all the 
Canadians who studied at Har- 
vard were students of medicine. 
Thereafter they came rather more 
for law; now they come chiefly 
for training in _ prefessionai 
teaching (modern languages eco- 
nomics, science, history, and gov- 
ernment), and for the study of 
law. No doubt the development 
during the past third of a century 
of Toronto and McGill as medical 
schools has contributed largely to 
this change. 


First Canadian Club 


The growth of Canadian Clubs 
in all of our larger Canadian 
cities during the last ten years 
has been one of the outstanding 
features of young Canada—both 
praisworthy and interesting as 
showing the development of our national 
spirit. Yet the Harvard Canadian Club, 
founded in 1890, had anticipated this 
movement by at least a decade, and fur- 
thermore claims the distinction of being 
the first Canadian Club ever founded at 
any foreign university. Its membership 
is open to all who are or have been mem- 
bers of any department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and its object as expressed in its 
constitution is “the promotion of social 
intercourse among its members and the 
furtherance of Harvard University in the 
different parts of the British Empire 
and more especially in Canada.” At 12 





*A good deal of information regarding John 
Harvard has been brought together in Mr. 
Henry C. Shelley's book, “John Harvard and 
His Times,” published in 1907. 
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Oxford street, in the heart of the chief 
university buildings, it has a commodious 
club house, which is used as a dormitory, 
and also provides a convenient meeting 
place for all Canadian or British stu- 
dents at the University. Many large 
photographs with autograph signatures 
adorn its walls, notably those of the late 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, Lord and Lady 
Grey, Premier R. L. Borden, Sir Charles 
Tupper, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Among 
men prominent in public life, who have 
addressed the club members or been en- 
tertained by them are Sir Charles Tup- 
per, Bart., Viscount James Bryce, Hon. 
Edward Blake, Sir Frederick Borden, 
Hon. J. W. Longley, Hon. H. R. Emmer- 
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England. Shakespeare was born in an 


adjoining street. 


son, Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, and Prin- 
cipal Peterson. 

Thus it will be seen that Harvard’s 
connection with Canada has been a long, 
an interesting and a vital one, by reason 
of her history, her British tradition, and 
her close association during so many 
years with what is now our great Do- 
minion. Hundreds of Canadians have re- 
ceived their education at Harvard and 
have returned to enter the varied walks 
of life, public, private, professional, and 
to aid in building up and strengthening 
the mental and moral fibre of our young 
nation. Who can estimate the influence 
that she has exerted in moulding the 
thought and stimulating the ideas of the 
men who have received their training 
there—an influence which has directly or 


Where John Harvard was born at Stratford-on-Avon 
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indirectly permeated every part of our 
national life? 


Who Was John ‘Harvard? 


A word about John Harvard may not 
be out of place here. Until 1884 practi- 
cally nothing was known about him; he 
remained a dim figure of the misty past. 
Now, however, thanks to the _ inde- 
fatigable efforts of Henry F. Waters of 
the class of 1855, who published in June, 
1907, the remarkable account of his dis- 
covery of the Harvard clues, the chief 
facts of his life have been brought to 
light.* His kinsmen were all trades-peo- 
ple and had lived for generations in 
Southwark, a humble quarter of Lon- 
don. Fortunately the financial resources 
of the family enabled John to 
spend seven years at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where in 1635 
he received his Master of Arts de- 


gree. John Milton, a year his 
junior, was a_ fellow-student, 
though at Christ’s College. In 


1636 John Harvard married Ann, 
a sister of his Cambridge friend, 
John Sadler. The inheritance a 
little later of a considerable es- 
tate enabled him to break away 
from the Church in which he had 
been educated and to come to the 
shores of New England. His con- 
stitution, however was delicate, 
ill-nitted to withstand the 
rigorous climate and the hard- 
ships incident to pioneer life. It 
was the day of thatched roofs, 
wooden chimneys, and daubed 
walls, the day when probably both 
glass and oiled paper were used in 
windows, when milk was abundant 
and beer scarce, when corn was 
legal tender, and debts were paid 
in fruits, bullets, skins, and other 
commodities. Thirteen and a half 
months after his arrival in New 
England the young minister died 
—of consumption, Cotton Mather 
says—and was buried no one 
knows where. No likeness of him 
remains, the statue of him on the 
delta being but an idealized figure, 
seated and looking with expectant 
gaze towards the history of the 
greater West. 

Why is John Harvard’s fame so 
deathless? asked President Eliot 
in 1907 when addressing a large 
out-coor meeting of students 
gathered to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
This is his answer: 

“Because he made one fine resolve 
and executed it. . . . He came over 
here to the wilderness in search of 
liberty, liberty of thought and 
speech. He tied his name forever to 
that great love in the human heart— 
of liberty. And then when he came 
to die, he set the first example on 
this continent of giving his estate to 
the public for education. Again he 
originated a great enduring move- 
ment among the American people 
The stream of benefactions to edu- 
cation started with that young, sick, 
dying minister—and how the stream 

Continued on Page 117. 
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IKE a Snowball that starts down hill 
L and miraculously, almost instantly, 
becomes a huge, immovable mass 
the quarrel between Stillwater Bill 
Bowne and Dan McCroddan, beginning 
with an irritable remark, had so quickly 
developed that, less than twenty-four 
hours after its completion, their cabin 
was divided by the sullen curtain of 
man’s hatred. 



















































“You never did learn to bake bread,” 
Stillwater Bill had grumbled when they 
were eating their first meal in the new 
building. 

“Never had a wife to teach me how,” 
Dan had retorted. 


Bili would not have spoken of the 
bread, for Dan was a good cook, nor 
would Dan have mentioned a _ subject 


which he knew to be so distasteful to his 
partner, had not their nerves been bared. 
It was late in the summer when they had 
made their discovery, which meant a 
hard, fast journey to the outside to file 
their claims and obtain provisions be- 
fore freeze-up. Long days of toil had fol- 
lowed, and their cabin had been finished 
in a last burst of speed that strained the 
tempers of both and had barely won in 
the race with the sudden winter. 

The men had been partners too long, 
had lived together in too many cabins, 
had toiled together on too many trails, 
to permit ill-humor to last. Always be- 
fore, a night between the blankets had 
wiped out its remembrance, and _ this 
would have been the case the first night 
in their new cabin had not the roof 
leaked directly over Bill’s head. Dan had 
laid the roof. The melting snow dripped 
down onto Bill’s face to sizzle on a tem- 
per not yet cooled. As the two men lay 
in their bunks in the darkness, nerves 
_taut, bodies weary, they said things that 
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still echoed in the little log building when 
they arose in the morning. 

And that was the last time they had 
spoken. Their years together had given 
each a thorough understanding of his 
partner, and words were not necessary in 
the rearrangement accomplished the fol- 
lowing day. No housewife is more pains- 
taking or methodical in her work than 
the old woodsman, and both Bill and Dan 
were good housekeepers. It had _ been 
their custom for each to cook a week, 
turn about, the other bringing the wood 
and water and washing the dishes. They 
merely continued this practice, with the 
exception that neither spoke, that neither 
ever crossed to the other’s side of the 
cabin. 

Straight down the centre of the room 
ranged all the things used in common. 
The table was placed beneath the win- 
dow in the centre of the back wall. The 
stove was in the exact centre of the 
cabin. Between it and the door was a 
small bench with a wash basin. The 
water pail was on the table, beneath the 
window. The two men lived as separate 
lives as though each were alone. They 
worked together through the day, ate 
their meals together, sat beside the stove 
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and smoked in the evening, but neither 
in any way ever recognized the presence 
of the other. 

Seeds of hatred find no more fertile 
soil than in an isolated cabin in the 
northern wilderness. The long evenings 
for brooding, the lack of companionship, 
the depressing hush that envelopes the 
land, bring morbid, unnatural thoughts. 
The present holds nothing; there is only 
the past for reflection. Vindictiveness is 
read in almost forgotten actions and re- 
turns to irritate. Slights and slurs are 
dug up from the past and magnified by 
the distorted perspective. 

As the months passed the hatred of 
the two men grew. Each became more 
scrupulous in doing his share of the 
work, and yet each became convinced 
that the other was shirking, that he was 
going out of his way to do irritating 
things. Their thoughts became petty. 
Trivialities demanded a week’s brood- 
ing. The long silence had bared nerves, 
goaded tempers, until only a spark was 
needed to send one or the other across the 
centre of the room and end the quarrel 
in the death of the weaker or less for- 
tunate. In the first month a fight was 
what they needed, for neither had lost 
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control of himself, neither had forgotten 
what their long years together had 
brought in mutual self-sacrifice, risk and 
dependability. After January a fight 
meant only death for one, possibly both, 
and each knew it. 

As the winter waned the atmosphere 
in the cabin became more tense. Word- 
less, companionless, more solitary than 
if they lived alone, the men began to 
show the effects of the unnatural strain. 
Only three times had they seen another 
human being. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ran a dog-team between a post fifty 
miles south and another as far to the 
north, and the drivers sometimes stopped 
for a moment to talk with the two part- 
ners. Had it not been for these inter- 
ruptions, the crisis might have come 
sooner than it did one Sunday afternoon 
when the two lay brooding on their 
bunks. Dan had dropped off to sleep when 
it was his turn to put wood in the stove. 
Bill, shivering, had at last arisen and 
rekindled the fire. He was muttering to 
himself when Dan wakened. He heard 
what the other said and jumped to his 
feet. 

For the first time each showed that he 
recognized the presence of the other. 
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Across the stove they openly looked their 
hatred. Each knew that the settlement 
had come. Dan, his eyes blazing, his lips 
moving slowly, unconsciously tensed the 
muscles of his arms and_ shoulders, 
opened and closed his hands. Bill, out- 
wardly calm, his body apparently droop- 
ing, gave indication only through his 
eyes of the white heat that blazed within. 

After a minute Dan took a step for- 
ward. He needed only a lashing tail to 
make complete a resemblance to the con- 
centrated fury of a great cat ready to 
spring. Bill did not waver, did not move. 

And then both men quickly turned 
their heads. Out on the lake they heard 
the faint tinkle of dog bells. The sound 
became more distinct, yet neither man 
moved. Then it stopped before the cabin. 
After a moment there was the sharp 
command of a driver, and the tinkling 
began again, growing fainter and fainter 
as the team sped on up the lake. 

Dan turned his head with the loud 
exhalation of a long-held breath. Bill 
stood as before, his gaze unwavering. 
Dan took a step nearer. Only the little 
sheet-iron stove stood between them, only 
a second intervened before they would 
clinch. 


And then the 
sharply toward the door. 
light, crunching step on the frozen snow 


head of each turned 


There was a 


outside, a quick, decisive step. As the 
men stared, the door was thrown open. 


“Rowena!” gasped Bill. 
“Hell!” muttered Dan under his 
breath. 


Neither moved as a little woman en- 
tered the cabin and walked toward them. 
She glared at Bill and turned upon Dan 
a glance in which disappreval clearly 
predominated. 

“William!” she snapped. “You don’t 
appear glad to see me, though I didn’t 
expect you would. Not after the way 
you’ve covered up your trail. But now 
I’ve found you, and you won’t get away 
again. Ten years is too long for a 
married woman to go without seeing her 
husband. From now on I’m going to see 
you every day. Understand?” 

Stillwater Bill only gaped. Dan, open 
mouthed, shrank back toward his bunk. 

“And who is this?” she went on, turn- 
ing toward the retreating Dan. 

McCroddan could not find the words to 
answer, and she turned on Bill. 

“He’s my partner, Rowena, Dan, my 
partner.” 

“Not a good recommendation, though 
he don’t look that bad. But I dare say 
he is. You never did use judgment in 
choosing your companions, William.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Bill submis- 
sively. 

“Now put on the kettle and make me a 
cup of tea. Don’t you see that I’m cold 
from that long ride? I thought I never 
would get this far after I left the rail- 
road. The man who runs the post I left 
this morning wasn’t going to let me come 
with the dog team, and he wouldn’t if I 
hadn’t showed him that he had other 
duties in life than that to his detestable 








old company. How you can live in such 
a country, and with such men, I can’t 
understand.” 

Bill hurried to place a kettle on the 
stove, which Dan crammed full of wood. 
Then, glad of an excuse, he hurried to the 
lake for water. He returned to find Bill 
actively engaged in preparing supper, 
although his week did not begin until the 
next day. Dan filled his pipe and sat 
down on the foot of his bunk. 

“Put away that nasty thing!” 
claimed Rowena, glaring at the pros- 
pector. “You may injure yourself by 
smoking if you wish, but you will not do 
it in my presence.” 

Dan thrust the pipe, still alight, into a 
pocket and shrank back against the wall. 

“Supper is ready,” announced Still- 
water Bill in a low, humble voice. “Sit 
right here, Rowena,” and he placed his 
own bench between the table and the 
stove and brought the wash bench for 
himself. 

The three sat down, Rowena quickly 
and emphatically, Dan timidly and close 
to the wall, Bill with a stealth intended 
to make himself as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

“William, are you trying to make me 
uncomfortable?” demanded Rowena. “My 
back is sizzling. Move this table so that 
I don’t have to sit so near the stove. 
To-morrow things will be different in 
this house.” 

“But—,” began Bill. 

“Don’t ‘but’ me. Do as I say. I 
won’t eat my meals with a stove so close 
to me as this. Come, you big lummox,” 
and she turned sharply on the staring 
Dan, “grab hold of your side and help 
move this out from the wall.” 

She carried her bench to Dan’s side of 
the room. 

“This will do,” she said, pointing to a 
spot between Dan’s bunk and the door. 
“Set it here.” 

*anic-stricken, Dan grasped the table 
and began to pull it toward him. Bill 
held back on the other side. But Dan 
was too frightened to see that his part- 
ner did not wish to cross the dividing line 
of the cabin, and he yanked him over, 
table and all. Bill followed, and the table 
was set down where Rowena directed and 
to the tune of her opinion of their 
clumsiness. 

The meal followed in silence on the 
part of the two men, although Rowena 
talked steadily. 

“T just said to myself that it was no 
way for a married woman to live,” she 
concluded the account of her search for 
Stillwater Bill. “It might be all well 
and right for you to give me your share 
in the Little America, and it’s been pay- 
ing me more than two thousand a year, 
and sometimes as high as three, but it’s 
disgraceful to have you roaming around 


ex- 


the country and me waiting at home, 
* never knowing whether I ought to be 


wearing black or not. So I decided to 
come. It’s a wife’s duty to share her 
husband’s life, to help him, and I’ve come 
to help you, William. I’m your rightful 
partner, William, and it’s not right for 
you to take up with a man and live with 
him when you have me. Mr. Dan, here, 
may be all right, but he is not going to 
take my place with you, William. If he 
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were the right sort of man, he’d have a 
wife himself. As I look at him now, I 
think he has been responsible for your 
staying away so long.” 

Dan, although he had hurried, arose 
from the table without finishing his meal 
and went out of the cabin. 

“Your cake is not fit to eat, William,” 
exclaimed Rowena, pushing the plate 
from her in disgust. 

“Dan made that, and there ain’t a bet- 
ter cook in the bush than him.” 

“You’ve been away from home so long 
you don’t know what good cooking is. 
But that will all be changed after to-day. 
In the first place, you’ve got to get rid 
of him. I don’t like his looks.” 

“Why, I can’t do that. We're part- 
ners! Staked here together!” 

“Partners! And is the claim of a man, 
a stranger, stronger than mine? Are we 
not holy partners? Can any one come 
between us? Well, I guess not. If you 
have been away from civilization so long 
that you have forgotten your duty to me, 
it’s time I came to teach it to you. Part- 
ners! Huh!” 

The great body of Stillwater Bill 
shrunk as much as possible before the 
ninety pounds of fury that paced the 
room before him. Once he glanced hope- 
fully toward the door, but there was no 
sound from Dan. Had his partner de- 
serted him? The long hatred, forgotten 
since the arrival of his wife, surged 
back, and he started angrily to his feet. 

“Sit down!” commanded Rowena. “I’m 
not through with you yet,” and the big 
body again settled into a heap on the 
bench. 

“T said you have got to get rid of him, 
and you have. If he has a claim staked 
here, let him build a cabin on it. If he’s 
such a good cook, let him do his own 
cooking. If he’s such a good partner, let 
him show it by leaving you to live, as you 
should, with your wife, your lawful part- 
ner. I’m going to run this cabin. This 
is my home.” 

Bill turned an anxious glance toward 
the door. His face brightened as he 
heard a step outside. There came a tap- 
ping on the logs, as of a man emptying 
his pipe. Bill felt a sudden, intense de- 
sire to cuddle the bowl] of his own brier 
in his hand. Then Dan came in, hesitat- 
ingly, looking furtively at Rowena, ap- 
pealingly at Bill. 

“Mister Dan,” exclaimed Rowena, “you 
may as well understand now as later 
what’s what in this cabin. You may 
think you are William’s partner, but I 
staked him first. Until you have built 
a home of your own, you may remain in 
this cabin. But you are to begin work 
to-morrow. William is to live here with 
me. You are to do your own cooking, 
look after yourself. I find that I have 
enough to do to look after one man in 
this world. 

“Now, I’m tired,” she went on, speak- 
ing to both men. “That rascal of a dog- 
driver started four hours before day- 
light this morning, and I need rest. T’ll 
take this bunk here’—she indicated 
Dan’s—“and you men may sleep there. 
You have plenty of blankets, and you 
can hang one across this corner so that 
I will have privacy.” 

The two men only stared. 


“Come, both of you! Move!” 

Bill and Dan jumped to their feet, Dan, 
panic-stricken, crossing the middle of the 
room to Bill’s side. 

“Take that blanket and stretch it 
here!” 

Awkwardly they pawed at the bedding 
on Bill’s bunk, finally tearing a blanket 
loose from the many-folded mass. 

“Hang it from the window to the wood 

vile.” 
Dan found some nails, and Bill went 
out for an axe. Somehow they got the 
curtain up, though consciousness of 
Rowena’s silent, but critical supervision 
caused them bunglingly to prolong the 
effort. 

“That will do for to-night,” Rowena 
decided. “Now I’m going to get some 
sleep. You men keep quiet, and put out 
that light when I tell you to. I need the 
rest, and I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

She lifted the blanket and disappeared. 
Bill retreated to his bunk, and Dan, 
though neither was conscious of the fact, 
took Bill’s bench at Bill’s side of the 
stove. Both stared at the curtain, awed, 
subdued, fearful. After a minute Still- 
water turned toward Dan with a gesture 
of despondency. Dan, compassion in his 
eyes, shook his head. 

Bill absently reached for his pipe on 
the little shelf above his bunk and began 
to fill it. He was about to strike a match 
when Dan lifted a warning hand. They 
looked at each other helplessly. Then 
Bill, beckoning to his partner, began to 
tiptoe to the door. Carefully he lifted the 
latch. Silently the two men stepped out- 
side and, still on tiptoe, walked down the 
trail to the lake. 

“Lord!” breathed Bill 
their pipes were alight. 

“And this the best prospect we ever 
had!” commented Dan. 

“It’s tough on -you.” 

“Me? Think of what you’ve got to 
stand for.” 

Stillwater shivered and turned appeal 
ingly to Dan. 

“We've got to do something, get her 
away somehow,” he cried. “Think of 
something, Dan! Think of something!” 

“There’s only one thing we can do, 
from what I’ve seen of the lady,” whis- 
pered Dan, after a moment’s thought. 
“Just leave her the place. We can’t move 
her, so we’ve got to move.” 

“But the claims! They’ll make us rich! 
We never had a chance like this before.” 

“Damn the claims! Who wants to get 
money that way? There’s too much 
risk, Bill. Money’s all right, but who 
wants it if it don’t get you peace and 
quiet? There’s only one thing for us to 
do, and that’s mooch, and mooch now.” 

Instinctively both men looked at the 
sky, scented the wind. 

“It’s fifty miles to the post, and a 
good trail, the team just having come 
up,” whispered Bill excitedly. “We can 
make it by breakfast.” 

“She won’t starve and she won’t 
freeze, with all the wood and grub we 
got. And the team will be back in a week 
if she wants to leave.” 

“We ought to have a lunch, and some 
tobacco and a little money. I’ve got a 
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interest is not confined to that of a super- 
annuated manager, who is permitted a little 
diversion in the form of pretended super- 
vision. It is a real and dominating influ- 
ence, felt in all parts of the works. 

With clearness and 
deliberation that makes 
repetition unnecessary 
John McClary dictates 

' correspondence and 
memoranda to his sec 
retary. He possesses a 
flow of language that 
would be the envy of 
many a less gifted busi- 
ness man, while his 
words are well arranged 
and his sentences quite 
grammatical. Custo- 
marily he sits with a 
pad on his knee on 
which, as he dictates, 
he draws all manner of 
hieroglyphics; occasion- 
ally he makes notes in 
a hand which is almost 
undecipherable, for pen 
manship was never one 
of his strong points. 

Of course, while it is 
true that his person- 


, at eighty-four, remains actively at the 


he has built up so successfully 


ness and keenness that challenges atten- 
tion and lets the onlooker know that this 
man, who is of course John McClary him- 
self is still a force to be reckoned with. 

In a day when the stress and strain 
of business life wears out many a man 
before he is sixty, when there is so much 
talk about pensions, annuities and super- 
annuation and when the control of great 
enterprises seems to be passing into the 
hands of a still younger set of men, the 
record of John McClary of London, the 
octogenarian manufacturer of stoves and 
tinware, affords an example of virility 
that is a welcome relief to the accus- 
tomed experience. For sixty-six years, 
with but a slight break, Mr. McClary has 
been engaged in business in the Forest 
City. 

What manner of man is he who has 
thus been able for over half a century to 
direct the affairs of a large industrial 
plant? What has been the reason for 
his business success, what the secret of 
his continued physical strength and keen 
mentality? 


The truth can be found in a study of 
the man himself. Concentration, fore- 
sight, the power to discriminate wisely, 
a proper regard for the laws of health 
conservation, are among the qualities 
which have enabled John McClary to re- 
main an efficient executive head of a 
large corporation for sixty-six years. 

The purposeful strength of the man 
does not manifest itself on a cursory 
glance. His typical pose seems to hint 
at relaxation rather than concentration. 
Among its other furniture the private 
office contains a capacious rocking-chair, 
swung well out into the middle of the 
floor. Into this comfortable piece of 
furniture the octogenarian manufacturer 
of stoves and tinware customarily thrusts 
himself, leaning well back, one leg crossed 
heavily over the other. He rocks back 
and forth very gently, at times almost 
imperceptibly. With his derby hat pulled 
over his eyes, his large frame reclining 
at ease and his expression generally ex- 
ceedingly solemn, he looks for all the 
world as if he had been lifted bodily 


ality still dominates the great industrial 
mechanism and his word continues to be 
all-powerful, a large proportion of the 
detail of management has been handed 
over to Lieut.-Colonel Gartshore, the 
Company’s’ vice-president and. Johr 
McClary’s son-in-law. Colonel Gartshore 
has won the entire confidence of the 
founder of the business just as he has 
gained the esteem of all his business 
associates, and to him must be attributed 
a great deal of the prosperity of the in 
dustry during recent years. Mr. Me 
Clary’s present interest is confined very 
largely to the financial end of the com 
pany’s affairs, though he keeps an eye 
on all departments of its activity. 

His punctuality has become proverbial 
Precisely at nine o’clock every morning, 
he climbs out of the automobile which 
has brought him from his house to the 
general offices of the company and goes 
upstairs to his room. Exactly at eleven 
o’clock he leaves for home. The 
stroke of three sees him hack again 
at his desk and at four-thirty to 








old company. How you can live in such 
a country, and with such men, I can’t 
understand.” 

Bill hurried to place a kettle on the 
stove, which Dan crammed full of wood. 
Then, glad of an excuse, he hurried to the 
lake for water. He returned to find Bill 
actively engaged in preparing supper, 
although his week did not begin until the 
next day. Dan filled his pipe and sat 
down on the foot of his bunk. 

“Put away that nasty thing!” ex- 
claimed Rowena, glaring at the pros- 
pector. “You may injure yourself by 
smoking if you wish, but you will.not do 
it in my presence.” 

Dan thrust the pipe, still alight, into a 
pocket and shrank back against the wall. 

“Supper is ready,” announced Still- 
water Bill in a low, humble voice. “Sit 
right here, Rowena,” and he placed his 
own bench between the table and the 
stove and brought the wash bench for 
himself. 

The three sat down, Rowena quickly 
and emphatically, Dan timidly and close 
to the wall, Bill with a stealth intended 
to make himself as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

“William, are you trying to make me 
uncomfortable?” demanded Rowena. “My 
back is sizzling. Move this table so that 
I don’t have to sit so near the stove. 
To-morrow things will be different in 
this house.” 

“But—,” began Bill. 

“Don’t ‘but’? me. Do as I say. I 
won’t eat my meals with a stove so close 
to me as this. Come, you big lummox,” 
and she turned sharply on the staring 
Dan, “grab hold of your side and help 
move this out from the wall.” 

She carried her bench to Dan’s side of 
the room. 

“This will do,” she said, pointing to a 
spot between Dan’s bunk and the door. 
“Set it here.” 

Panic-stricken, Dan grasped the table 
and began to pull it toward him. Bill 
held back on the other side. But Dan 
was too frightened to see that his part- 
ner did not wish to cross the dividing line 
of the cabin, and he yanked him over, 
table and all. Bill followed, and the table 
was set down where Rowena directed and 


to the tune of her opinion of their 
clumsiness. 
The meal followed in silence on the 


part of the two men, although Rowena 
talked steadily. 

“I just said to myself that it was no 
way for a married woman to live,” she 
concluded the account of her search for 
Stillwater Bill. “It might be all well 
and right for you to give me your share 
in the Little America, and it’s been pay- 
ing me more than two thousand a year, 
and sometimes as high as three, but it’s 
disgraceful to have you roaming around 
the country and me waiting at home, 
never knowing whether I ought to be 
wearing black or not. So I decided to 
come. It’s a wife’s duty to share her 
husband’s life, to help him, and I’ve come 
to help you, William. I’m your rightful 
partner, William, and it’s not right for 
you to take up with a man and live with 
him when you have me. Mr. Dan, here, 
may be all right, but he is not going to 
take my place with you, William. If he 
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were the right sort of man, he’d have a 
wife himself. As I look at him now, I 
think he has been responsible for your 
staying away so long.” 

Dan, although he had hurried, arose 
from the table without finishing his meal 
and went out of the cabin. 

“Your cake is not fit to eat, William,” 
exclaimed Rowena, pushing the plate 
from her in disgust. 

“Dan made that, and there ain’t a bet- 
ter cook in the bush than him.” 

“You’ve been away from home so long 
you don’t know what good cooking is. 
But that will all be changed after to-day. 
In the first place, you’ve got to get rid 
of him. I don’t like his looks.” 

“Why, I can’t do that. We’re part- 
ners! Staked here together!” 

“Partners! And is the claim of a man, 
a stranger, stronger than mine? Are we 
not holy partners? Can any one come 
between us? Well, I guess not. If you 
have been away from civilization so long 
that you have forgotten your duty to me, 
it’s time I came to teach it to you. Part- 
ners! Huh!” 

The great body of Stillwater Bill 
shrunk as much as possible before the 
ninety pounds of fury that paced the 
room before him. Once he glanced hope- 
fully toward the door, but there was no 
sound from Dan. Had his partner de- 
serted him? The long hatred, forgotten 
the arrival of his wife, surged 
back, and he started angrily to his feet. 

“Sit down!” commanded Rowena. “I’m 
not through with you yet,” and the big 
body again settled into a heap on the 
bench. 

“I said you have got to get rid of him, 
and you have. If he has a claim staked 
here, let him build a cabin on it. If he’s 
such a good cook, let him do his own 
cooking. If he’s such a good partner, let 
him show it by leaving you to live, as you 
should, with your wife, your lawful part- 
ner. I’m going to run this cabin. This 
is my home.” 

Bill turned an anxious glance toward 
the door. His face brightened as he 
heard a step outside. There came a tap- 
ping on the logs, as of a man emptying 
his pipe. Bill felt a sudden, intense de- 
sire to cuddle the bow] of his own brier 
in his hand. Then Dan came in, hesitat- 
ingly, looking furtively at Rowena, ap- 
pealingly at Bill. 

“Mister Dan,” exclaimed Rowena, “you 
may as well understand now as later 
what’s what in this cabin. You may 
think you are William’s partner, but I 
staked him first. Until you have built 
a home of your own, you may remain in 
this cabin. But you are to begin work 
to-morrow. William is to live here with 
me. You are to do your own cooking, 
look after yourself. I find that I have 
enough to do to look after one man in 
this world. 

“Now, I’m tired,” she went on, speak- 
ing to both men. “That rascal of a dog- 
driver started four hours before day- 
light this morning, and I need rest. I'll 
take this bunk here’—she indicated 
Dan’s—“and you men may sleep there. 
You have pienty of blankets, and you 
can hang one across this corner so that 
I will have privacy.” 

The two men only stared. 
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“Come, both of you! Move!” 

Bill and Dan jumped to their feet, Dan, 
panic-stricken, crossing the middle of the 
room to Bill’s side. 

“Take that blanket and stretch it 
here!” 

Awkwardly they pawed at the bedding 
on Bill’s bunk, finally tearing a blanket 
loose from the many-folded mass. 

“Hang it from the window to the wood 
pile.” 

Dan found some nails, and Bill went 
out for an axe. Somehow they got the 
curtain up, though consciousness of 
Rowena’s silent, but critical supervision 
caused them bunglingly to prolong the 
effort. 

“That will do for to-night,” Rowena 
decided. “Now I’m going to get some 
sleep. You men keep quiet, and put out 
that light when I tell you to. I need the 
rest, and I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

She lifted the blanket and disappeared. 
Bill retreated to his bunk, and Dan, 
though neither was conscious of the fact, 
took Bill’s bench at Bill’s side of the 
stove. Both stared at the curtain, awed, 
subdued, fearful. After a minute Still- 
water turned toward Dan with a gesture 
of despondency. Dan, compassion in his 
eyes, shook his head. 

Bill absently reached for his pipe on 
the little shelf above his bunk and began 
to fill it. He was about to strike a match 
when Dan lifted a warning hand. They 
looked at each other helplessly. Then 
Bill, beckoning to his partner, began to 
tiptoe to the door. Carefully he lifted the 
latch. Silently the two men stepped out- 
side and, still on tiptoe, walked down the 
trail to the lake. 

“Lord!” breathed Bill 
their pipes were alight. 

“And this the best prospect we ever 
had!” commented Dan. 

“It’s tough on-you.” 

“Me? Think of what you’ve got to 
stand for.” 

Stillwater shivered and turned appeal 
ingly to Dan. 

“We've got to do something, get her 
away somehow,” he cried. “Think of 
something, Dan! Think of something!” 

“There’s only one thing we can do, 
from what I’ve seen of the lady,” whis- 
pered Dan, after a moment’s thought. 
“Just leave her the place. We can’t move 
her, so we’ve got to move.” 

“But the claims! They’ll make us rich! 
We never had a chance like this before.” 

“Damn the claims! Who wants to get 
money that way? There’s too much 
risk, Bill. Money’s all right, but who 
wants it if it don’t get you peace and 
quiet? There’s only one thing for us to 
do, and that’s mooch, and mooch now.” 

Instinectively both men looked at the 
sky, scented the wind. 

“It’s fifty miles to the post, and a 
good trail, the team just having come 
up,” whispered Bill excitedly. “We can 
make it by breakfast.” 

“She won’t starve and she won’t 
freeze, with all the wood and grub we 
got. And the team will be back in a week 
if she wants to leave.” 

“We ought to have a lunch, and some 
tobacco and a little money. I’ve got a 
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Eighty-four Years Old, Still at Helm 


How John McClary Found the Elixir of Perpetual Efficiency 


F one happens to be in the neighborhood 

] of the big city plant of the McClary 
Mfg. Co. in London, at nine o’clock in 

the morning of any business day during the 
winter, he likely will see an old gentleman 
in a heavy fur-lined overcoat and derby hat 
step out of an automobile and with sturdy 
step enter the office building. Follow him 
up and it will be found that he mounts the 
stairs to the first floor and passes into a 
private office at the front overlooking the 
street. This office is no place of Turkish 
rugs and mahogany furniture. It is an en- 
tirely plain and commonsense apartment, 
showing signs of constant use. There are 
a couple of desks and two or three chairs, 
with portraits of Lord Roberts and the old 
gentleman himself on 
the wall. 

Having divested him- 
self of his overcoat, 
but still retaining his 
hat on his head, he 
stands forth, a _ stout 
figure of a man, rather 
over middle height and 
still fairly erect in 
bearing. The face, 
which is of a heavy 
cast, is clean-shaven. 
He wears an ordinary 
pair of glasses and is 
dressed in a plain and 
democratic suit of grey. 
His motions, as_ he 
passes from one part of 
the room to the other 
or sallies out into the 
big gerteral office, are 
quite easy and rapid for 
a man of his years. In 
short there is about him 
an expression of alert- 
ness and keenness that challenges atten- 
tion and lets the onlooker know that this 
man, who is of course John McClary him- 
self is still a force to be reckoned with. 

In a day when the stress and strain 
of business life wears out many a man 
before he is sixty, when there is so much 
talk about pensions, annuities and super- 
annuation and when the control of great 
enterprises seems to be passing into the 
hands of a still younger set of men, the 
record of John McClary of London, the 
octogenarian manufacturer of stoves and 
tinware, affords an example of virility 
that is a welcome relief to the accus- 
tomed experience. For sixty-six years, 
with but a slight break, Mr. McClary has 
been engaged in business in the Forest 
City. 

What manner of man is he who has 
thus been able for over half a century to 
direct the affairs of a large industrial 
plant? What has been the reason for 
his business success, what the secret of 
his continued physical strength and keen 
mentality? 


John McClary 
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from the piazza or rotunda of some big 
hotel and placed in the middle of a business 
office. 

The analogy however extends no further 
From the depths of that self-same rocking 
chair there emanates a dynamic force that 
is still powerful to drive the huge industry 
that bears the McClary name. The body 
may lounge but the mind is alert and active 

It is focused on the task of keeping 
wheels running smoothly and preserving the 











, at eighty-four, remains actively at the 
he has built up so successfully 


The truth can be found in a study of 
the man himself. Concentration, fore- 
sight, the power to discriminate wisely, 
a proper regard for the laws of health 
conservation, are among the qualities 
which have enabled John McClary to re- 
main an efficient executive head of a 
large corporation for sixty-six years. 

The purposeful strength of the man 
does not manifest itself on a cursory 
glance. His typical pose seems to hint 
at relaxation rather than concentration. 
Among its other furniture the private 
office contains a capacious rocking-chair, 
swung well out into the middle of the 
floor. Into this comfortable piece of 
furniture the octogenarian manufacturer 
of stoves and tinware customarily thrusts 
himself, leaning well back, one leg crossed 
heavily over the other. He rocks back 
and forth very gently, at times almost 
imperceptibly. With his derby hat pulled 
over his eyes, his large frame reclining 
at ease and his expression generally ex- 
ceedingly solemn, he looks for all the 
world as if he had been lifted bodily 
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annuated manager, who is permitted a little 
diversion in the form of pretended super- 
vision. It is a real and dominating influ- 
ence, felt in all parts of the works. 
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With clearness and 
deliberation that makes 
repetition unnecessary 
John McClary dictates 

’ correspondence and 
memoranda to his sec 
retary. He possesses a 
flow of language that 
would be the envy of 
many a less gifted busi- 
ness man, while his 
words are well arranged 
and his sentences quite 
grammatical. Custo- 
marily he sits with a 
pad on his knee on 
which, as he dictates, 
he draws all manner of 
hieroglyphics; occasion- 
ally he makes notes in 
a hand which is almost 
undecipherable, for pen 
manship was never one 
of his strong points. 

Of course, while it is 
true that his person- 

ality still dominates the great industria! 

mechanism and his word continues to be 
all-powerful, a large proportion of the 
detail of management has been handed 
over to Lieut.-Colonel Gartshore, the 
Company’s’ vice-president and. Joh 
McClary’s son-in-law. Colonel Gartshore 
has won the entire confidence of the 
founder of the business just as he has 
gained the esteem of all his business 
associates, and to him must be attributed 

a great deal of the prosperity of the in 

dustry during recent years. Mr. Mc 

Clary’s present interest is confined very 

largely to the financial end of the com 
pany’s affairs, though he keeps an ey: 
on all departments of its activity. 

His punctuality has become proverbia! 
Precisely at nine o’clock every morning, 
he climbs out of the automobile which 
has brought him from his house to the 
general offices of the company and goes 
upstairs to his room. Exactly at eleven 
o’clock he leaves for home. The 
stroke of three sees him back again 
at his desk and at four-thirty to 
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the minute his day’s work, so far 
as the office is concerned, is done. 
He sticks to this routine with the utmost 
regularity and will not alter it except for 
the most important reasons. It is alsoa 
part of his established programme to 
walk through the works every morning 
and make a personal inspection of every- 
thing that is going on. 

John McClary is proud of two things. 
One is the success of the business under- 
takings, to which he has devoted his life. 
The other is his family connection. The 
McClarys are an old family, whose an- 
‘estry, thanks to the veteran’s fondness 
for working out genealogies, has been 
traced back for many centuries. On the 
paternal side he is the descendant of a 
Scotchman who came to America many 
years before the Revolutionary War. 
His grandfather, who took part in the 
War on the American side, married a 
grandniece of John Adams, the second 
president of the United States and 
through her was related to John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth president. His father, 
John McClary, Sr., was born in New 
Hampshire in 1784 but moved to Penn- 
sylvania in early life and there engaged 
in the lumbering business. He married 
Miss Sally Clark, a descendant of General 
Stark of Revolutionary fame, and had a 
family of twelve children, of whom John 
McClary, Jr., was one of the youngest 
members. 

In 1813, during the war between Eng- 
land and the United States, the Pennsy]l- 
vania lumberman had the misfortune to 
lose a large cargo of timber; which was 
seized and burned by the English. The 
disaster crippled him financially and he 
determined to move to Upper Canada and 
there seek to restore his fortunes. He 
accordingly transferred his household 
goods to the Township of Westminster 
in Middlesex County and settled near the 
village of Nilestown, where he carried 
on the joint occupations of farmer and 
lumberman. At the parental home on 
January 22, 1829, the present John 
McClary was born. 

The great adventure of John Mc- 
Clary’s life took nlace when he was a 
young man twenty years of age. He had 
left home two years previously and had 
apprenticed himself to a tinsmith in 
London, under whom he learned his 
trade. The excitement of the great 
gold rush of 1849, however, captured his 
fancy and ke set off for California. He 
traveled by the Panama route, a circum- 
stance which doubtless accounts parti- 
ally for his present keen interest in the 
Panama Canal, and, arriving in San 
Francisco, decided to set up as a tin- 
smith. He opened a small shop and re- 
mained in business with varying success 
until a terrific conflagration destroyed 
the greater part of the city and reduced 
his premises to ashes. 

At a loss to know what to do, he was 
persuaded by a couple of friends to ac- 
company them to the diggings. The ac- 
count of this expedition as related by 
himself is full of intense human interest. 
The trio had to tramp many miles on 
foot, carrying their belongings on their 
backs. After enduring many hardships 
and being almost worn out with fatigue, 
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they reached their goal. But luck was 
against them. It just required three days 
to convince them that the enterprise was 
hopeless. In those three days and in Mr. 
McClary’s own words they did not find 
ten cents’ worth of gold, and being un- 
able to maintain themselves on such 
small scrapings, betook themselves back 
to the Coast. John McClary did not re- 
main longer in California. He returned 
to London and resumed the occupation 
which had been interrupted by the wild- 
goose chase to the gold fields. 

It was now that the firm of J. and O. 
McClary was formed in a very humble 
way, the returned gold seeker being 
joined by his brother Oliver. Their first 
undertaking was the manufacture of 
tinware. John superintended the indus- 
try, while Oliver set out to peddle the 
products of their small factory, through 
the country. Those were the halcyon 
days of peddling and peddlers with their 
carts were familiar figures on the coun- 
try roads. Soon the business began to 
expand and presently the brothers had 
set up no fewer than forty of these old- 
fashioned commercial travelers. Then 
to their output they addea ploughs and 
for a time produced large quantities of 
implements. At last they made their 
most important departure by undertak- 
ing the manufacture of stoves. 

To relate in detail how the business 
developed from very small beginnings to 
its present important proportions is un- 
necessary. Growth was the outcome of 
hard and persistent work. Neither of 
the brothers dissipated their energies in 
other directions. Society had no charm 
for them and social ambition was not in 
their line. They lived plainly and most 
abstemiously, devoting all their atten- 
tion to the progress of their business. 
John McClary, though younger than 
Oliver, took the lead and, being shrewd 
and far-sighted, carried along the grow- 
ing enterprise with great success. To- 
day surviving his brother by several 
years, he can look forth and see two im- 
mense manufacturing plants humming 
with industry and giving work to over 
1,200 hands; large warehouses, filled with 
the products of these factories, situated 
in all the chief trade centres of Canada; 
and a fine, well-built city surrounding 
his works and called into being largely 
as a result of his endeavors. Surely no 
mean achievement this for any man. 

To-day, John McClary, fourscore and 
five years old, is just as plain-living and 
unpretentious a man as was that young 
John McClary, the tinsmith’s apprentice, 
sixty odd years ago. He may be proud 
of his achievements and of his descent, 
but this pride does not exhibit itself in 
any manners of superiority or attitude of 
greatness.. He is to the workmen in his 
factories, just “Old John,” and among 
the older employees at least, he is on 
terms of personal friendship. 

Quite a typical incident of his thought- 
fulness of others, is related. Recently 
an addition was put up to one of the 
plants. John McClary recalled that an 
old carpenter who had helped to buiid 
practically all the buildings occupied by 
the company, was confined to his house 
unable to do any more work. It occurred 


to him that it would please the old arti 
san to be remembered on this occasion. 
He accordingly sent his motor for the 
old man, brought him to the new building 
and had him drive a few nails, so that 
he might be able to say that he had 
taken part in building every part of the 
plant. 

Incidents such as this might be multi- 
plied. Perhaps in no other industry in 
Canada has welfare work been so much 
emphasized as in the McClary plants in 
London and while Colonel Gartshore de- 
serves much credit for its elaboration, 
yet without John McClary’s interest and 
support, the present splendid system 
could hardly have been developed. He 
has shown a real concern for the well- 
being of his employees and in endeavor- 
ing to keep the flow of work at an even 
level, alike through periods of prosperity 
and depression and through summer and 
winter, has done much to maintain them 
in comfort and prosperity. He has al- 
ways adopted the principle that so long 
as a man is doing his best, his efforts 
will be appreciated. 

Wrapped up as he has been in his 
business, he has had no time and little 
inclination for social intercourse. He 
is not a club man, has never gone active- 
ly for politics and has taken no part in 
sport. His sole diversion is a game of 
cards and to card-playing he is strongly 
addicted. 

Transportation is probably Mr. Me- 
Clary’s pet subject, because it concerns 
his business most nearly. He will dis- 
cuss the effect of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the enlargement of the 
Welland Canal or the widening of the 
Erie Canal, with intimate knowledge of 
the situation, and in the recent agita- 
tion in London for the electrification of 
the London and Port Stanley Railway, 
he was a tower of strength to those who 
favored the scheme. Not only in 
speeches, mostly to mass meetings of his 
employees, but also through letters to 
the press, did he make his opinions 
known. 

Mr. McClary no longer takes any ex- 
ercise but he makes up for this lack by 
frequent massages. To this treatment 
he attributes his continued good health, 
which is really a matter of remark in 
one of his years. He also contrives to 
sleep a good deal and is so regular in 
his habits that he is like some well-bal- 
anced machine. 

There is an attribute of John Mc- 
Clary’s which commends him to all with 
whom he comes in contact, and that is 
his laugh. He has the heartiest laugh 
that one could well imagine. It bursts 
out at the mention of some amusing inci- 
dent and resounds through the whole 
office. So entirely spontaneous is it that 
one can scarcely mark its coming. At 
one moment the heavy face will be im- 
mobile. Next instant the eyes wil! 
twinkle and out will come the almost 
boisterous laughter. He is a man who 
is quick to grasp the funny side of a 
situation and who thoroughly enjoys a 
good joke, which may be another reason 
for his longevity. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


The Rev. J. J. Meldon, curate, of Ballymoy, a village on the west coast of Ireland, while visiting his frtend, Major Kent, 


comes across an old pocket-buok 
have been hidden by the Spaniards 


pussesses an excellent yacht, The Spindrift, and they decide to take a ttip to the island to search for the 
Meldon is very confident of finding, but of the existence of which the Major is very skeptical, Meildon 


Aurevle, a worthless tub, which he 
arriving at the island Meldon and 


the Major's grandfather, in which he finds an account of some treasure, supposed to 
one of the vessels of the Spanish Armada, on the Island of Inishgowlan. The Major 


lets to a Mr. Langton, who, with a friend, wishes 
the 


island for the Government, and dividing it up into allotments, He informs them he 


by the obstinacy of one old man, named 


treasure, which 
also owns a yacht, The 
to take a trip round the coust, On 


Major find Higginbotham, an old college chum of Meldon’s, engaged in surreying the 
is prevented from completing his work 
Thomas O'Flaherty Pat, who owns a piece of land in the very centre of the ixlund, 
entirely surruunded by other people's lund, but with which he will not part at any price. Meldon, not 


wishing to dirulgve 


the real reason of his visit, tells Higginbotham the Major is a Guvernment mineralogical expert who has been sent to eramine 


and report on the island’s mineral resvurces. 


Meldon and the Major start to explore the island and discover they are beiny 


followed everywhere by an old man, who turns out to be Thomas O'Flaherty Pat, and who declares he cannot understand a 
word of Enylish. Meldon tells him they are naturalists luvuking for sea beetles, and manages to get rid of him; cuntinuing 


their search, they find an inlet with a hole, which is only visible at low tide, 


and here 


Meldon decides the hidden treasures 


must lie. On returning to the yacht they notice the arrival in the harbor of the Aurcole. The following day Meldon starts 
for the inlet and the cave, and on his arrival discorers a man, who is being lowered over the cliff to the entrance of the cave 


This turns out to be a Sir Giles Buckley, the friend who is with Langton, on the Aureole, and son of a neighbor of 


the 


Major’s, who had lately died. Sir Giles would also hare heardof the treasure, as his grandfather was a friend of the Major's 


grandfather, and had visited the island with him. 


buth he and Meldon depart, as the tide has nearly covered the hole in the rocks. 
adrift Sir Giles’ boat to prevent his leaving the yacht; ayain visits the cave with the Major. They make their way through 
a lung underground passage and eventually find two old irun bores which, however, are empty. At this point Lanyton and 
Sir Giles appear on the scene through a hole in the top of the cavern which it seems 
plot of land. Disappointed they all return to the yachts, and Sir Giles and Langton later on pay a visit to Meldon and the 
Major suggesting that as the treasure is evidently somewhere on the island, they should all join forces instead of working in 
opposition to each other. We here find them discussing the matter. 


66 FN Trinity College Library,” said 
| Langton, “before I resigned my 
post there.” 

“Resigned?” said Meldon, with a grin. 

“If politics are barred,” said Sir Giles, 
“so are offensive remarks. I have agreed 
to respect Major Kent’s feelings about 
the Union Jack, though I’m blest if I 
understand how they come in. You must 
not insult my friend Langton.” 

“T apologize,” said Meldon. “We’ll be 
non-sectarian as well as non-political.” 

“You tell this part, Langton,” said Sir 
Giles. 

“There’s not much to tell. While I was 
in the College Library I came across an 
old manuscript written in Spanish. It 
was a good deal mutilated—in fact there 
was neither beginning nor end to it. It 
appeared to be the log of one of the Ar- 
mada captains. It began with an account 
of being shipwrecked on a small island 
off the west coast of Ireland. The island 
wasn’t named, nor the situation de- 
scribed, but he told how he and his crew 
left the island in two curraghs. Their 
own boats were, I suppose, destroyed. 
Before they went # 

“They hid the treasure,” said Meldon. 

“Precisely. They couldn’t take it in 
the curraghs. They meant to go back 
for it.” 

“Did he mention the hole in Thomas 
O’Flaherty’s field?” 

“Ves,” 

“IT see. I could not understand how 
you got at that. This is most interest- 
ing. Go on.” 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” said 
Sir Giles. We put our stories to- 
gether i 








“Oh, but I want to hear what hap- 
pened to the Spaniard,” said Meldon. 

“It doesn’t matter about him. The 
log broke off abruptly, didn’t it, Lang- 
ton? What we did was, put our stories 
together. We made up our minds that 
the thing was good enough to try for. 
The sale of the furniture in Ballymoy 
House brought in some money. I sent 
Langton over to hire a small yacht. He 
knew nothing about boats, and you stuck 
him badly with your old Aureole.” 

“T don’t like that,” said Meldon. “We 
agreed to be non-sectarian and you go 
introducing religion.” 

“I only said you stuck him over the 
boat. There’s nothing religious about 
that remark.” 

“There is,” said Meldon. “To stick a 
man is a form of swindling, and 
swindling is a distinct breach of one of 
the Ten Commandments. There isn’t a 
sect of Christians in the world which 
doesn’t profess to have more or less re- 
spect for the Ten Commandments, there- 
for your remark about sticking Lang- 
ton over the boat is in the highest de- 
gree sectarian and a distinct infringe- 
ment of the terms of our agreement.” 

“T’ve knocked about a good deal in my 
day,” said Sir Giles, “and I’ve met lots 
of queer people. In fact, I thought I’d 
met every kind of man there is in the 
world. But I’m hanged—‘hanged’ isn’t 
swearing, it’s only a form of emphasis 
—I’m hanged if I ever met quite as queer 
a fellow as you.” 

“What do you propose to do now?” 
said the Major. 

It was his first contribution to the dis- 


After some discussion, Nir Giles calls out to Langton to haul him up, and 
The following day, Meldon having set 


is just under Thomas O'Flaherty Pat's 


cussion, and the other three men looked 
at him in surprise. 

“Before going into that,” said Sir 
Giles, “we’d like to hear what you know 
about the treasure. You’ve had our 
story. Let us hear yours.” 

“We've no story,” said Meldon. “We 
had the information in Major Kent’s 
grandfather’s log, pretty much the same 
as what you got from your grandfather. 
That’s all.” 

Sir Giles and Langton looked at each 
other. Suspicion was in both their faces 

“We had nothing else to go on,” said 
Meldon. 

“Then how did you find the cave?” 

“By inductive reasoning,” said Mel- 
don. “By careful observation, and a 
proper use of what is called the scientific 
imagination.” 

“If you won’t be open and above-board 
with us,” said Sir Giles, “there’s no use 
our talking to you. It’s neither fair nor 
honorable of you to keep a card up your 
sleeve in this way when we’ve laid all 
ours on the table.” 

“I’ve got no card up my sleeve,” said 
Meldon. “As a matter of fact, I don’t 
play cards, so I wouldn’t be likely to 
have one about me—up my sleeve or any- 
where else. I haven’t played cards since 
I left college, and even there I didn’t 
cheat.” 

“Do you expect us to believe that out 
of all possible places on this island where 
that treasure might have been hidden you 
lit on that cave straight off by accident?” 

“TI don’t expect you to believe anything 
of the sort. What I said was, that I 
arrived at the cave by a process of rea- 
soning. You may not be able to reason 








yourself, but there’s no use denying that 
other people can.” 

“Strikes me as a bit thick, that. What 
do you say, Langton?” 

“It’s a damned lie,” said Langton. 

“Now, if I said a thing like that to 
either of you,” said Meldon, “you’d lose 
your tempers and try to break my head 
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With a stone. But I happen to have some 
self-control.” 

“T believe,” said the Major to Mel- 
don, with a broad grin, “that this is the 
first time you’ve spoken the truth since 
we came to this island, and it’s the only 
time you haven’t been believed.” 

“We may as well go,” said Sir Giles. 
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dnt dream of taking your chair. |! 


sit on the table.” 


“There’s nothing to be gained by stand 
ing here arguing with men who have no 
sense of honor or decency.” 

Langton gulped down the remains of 
his whisky and water and stood up. A 
sharp bump against the yacht’s side 
shook him into his seat again. 

“What the devil’s that?” said Sir Giles. 


—— 


“It must be Higginbotham,” said 
Major Kent. “He always does that. He’s 
come on board twice before and each 
time he has rammed the yacht as if he 
were a torpedo specially paid to knock 
holes in the sides of ships.” 

“T’ll fetch him down,” said Meldon. 
“Don’t go yet, Sir Giles. You'll like 
Higginbotham when you meet him, I’m 
sure. He’ll want to talk to you about 
tuberculosis. He’s frightfully keen on 
every kind of consumption, and he’s got 
it into his head that you’re interested in 
the subject.” 

He rose to go on deck. Before he suc- 
ceeded in getting clear of the table Hig- 
ginbotham descended rapidly, legs first, 
into the cabin. He was flushed, eager, 
and evidently in a condition of great 
nervous excitement. 

“T’ve just got back,” he said. “I came 
off at once—I haven’t a minute to spare 
—to tell you that the Granuaile is in.” 

“What is the Granuaile?” said Sir 
Giles. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t see 
that you were here, Sir Giles. I was go- 
ing over to your yacht to tell you. I 
thought you’d like to know. It will be 
time enough to give my report later on, 
won’t it? I can’t stay now.” 

“What’s the Granuaile?” said Sir Giles. 
“Let’s get that first.” 

“She’s the C.D.B. yacht, and the—” 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t talk alpha- 
betical riddles. What’s the A.B.C.?” 

“C.D.B.,” said Meldon mildly, “stands 
for Congested Districts Board. Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham is part of the C.D.B. He’s 
the board’s representative on Inish- 
gowlan.” 

“The Chief Secretary is here,” said 
Higginbotham. “I can’t possibly stay. 
I’m expecting him up at my place every 
minute. I must be there to meet him. 
Good-bye. I suppose you’ll come ashore 
soon and pay your respects. Good-bye 
for the present.” 

He backed rapidly up the companion 
ladder and disappeared. A minute later 
there was a sound of scraping and an- 
other bump against the yacht’s side. 

“Am I to understand,” said Major 
Kent, “that the Chief Secretary is on 
the island?” 

“Apparently he is,” said Meldon. “I 
wasn’t expecting him, but now that he 
has turned up we must all try to make 
his stay as pleasant for him as possible.” 

“Who is the Chief Secretary?” said 
Sir Giles. “What is he Chief Secretary 
of? Is it that A.B.C. thing which the 
last lunatic talked about?” 

“You’ve lived abroad,” said Meldon, 
“or else you’d know that the Chief Sec- 
retary is the principal boss of the Gov- 
ernment of this country. In fact, he is 
the Government. He’s far and away a 
bigger man than the Lord-Lieutenant, 
although he doesn’t wear such good 
clothes or look so ornamental. He varies, 
of course, from time to time according 
to circumstances, that is to say, accord- 
ing to whether the English people think 
they’d like a Conservative or a Liberal 
for Prime Minister. At present he’s a 
man called Willoughby—the Right Hon- 
orable Eustace Willoughby, M.P. By the 
way, Major, I told you there was sure 
to be a Member of Parliament on that 
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steam yacht. I turned out to be right, 
you see, in spite of your sneers. I don’t 
happen to have met this Chief Secretary, 
but they tell me he’s not a bad sort of 
man in private life. I shall look forward 
to having some quiet chats with him 
while he’s here.” 

“You won’t get them,” said the Major, 
in a determined tone. “I’m off at once.” 

“Whatever he is, he has nothing to do 
with us,” said Sir Giles. “We’ve got our 
own business to see to. Come now, Mr. 
Meldon, before we go, you may as well 
tell us the truth about how you found 
that cave.” 

“There’s no use my repeating what 
I’ve said before. I’ve told you all we 
know about the matter. If you don’t 
choose to believe me, don’t believe me. 
I can’t help it.” 

Sir Giles scowled at him. 

“Very well, Mr. Parson, if you are a 
parson, which I doubt. We’ve offered 
to run this business in partnership with 
you and to go shares. It was a fair of- 
fer and you’ve refused it. You won’t 
have me for your friend. You’ll find me 
a nasty enemy to deal with. I tell you 
straight I mean to handle that treasure 
before I leave the island. Come along, 
Langton.” 

Meldon went on deck with them, saw 
them into their punt, and waved a cheer- 
ful farewell as they rowed away. Sir 
Giles, who was rowing and faced the 
Spindrift, scowled in reply, and, to Mel- 
don’s intense delight, began to swear. 


’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


MAJOR KENT came on deck. He was 
agitated and showed signs of being in a 
hurry. Without speaking a word to Mel- 
don he went to the end of the boom and 
began to unlace the cover of the main- 
sail. Meldon watched him take it off, 
roll it up, and stow it in the sail locker. 

“What are you at now?” said Meldon. 

“I’m going to get up sail and go home 
at once. I’ll listen to no more talk from 
you, J. J. I’ve had too much of it al- 
ready. My mind is made up. I'll not 
stay in this place another hour.” 

“Why?” 

“Why?” said the Major, who was cast- 
ing loose the ties which bound the main- 
sail to the boom. “Do you ask me why? 
Didn’t you hear Higginbotham saying 
that the Chief Secretary is on the island? 
I’m not going to stay here to be made 
look like a fool over all the lies you’ve 
told. What could I say to the man if I 
met him?” 

“Do you mean about the geological 
survey?” 

“Yes I do. Of course I do. And about 
Sir Giles being a medical missionary or 
whatever the fool lie you told about him 
was. And about the National Board of 
Education building a school, Higgin- 
botham is sure to tell him everything 
you’ve said.” 

“You may make your mind quite easy 
so far as the school is concerned. That is 
no business of the Chief Secretary’s. 
The Education Board is the one thing in 
the country that he has no control over. 
That came out in Parliament some time 
ago, as you ought to remember.” 


“Well, what about the geological sur- 
vey? You said I’d been sent here by the 
Chief Secretary and the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant. And what about Sir Giles and the 
tuberculosis?” 

“Take one thing at a time, Major, like 
a good man, and don’t confuse yourself. 
You’re afraid he’ll be angry because I 
said he sent you here to make a geo- 
logical survey of the island. I assure 
you he won’t even be surprised. You 
don’t know these Cabinet Ministers, and, 
of course, it’s hard for you to realize 
the life they lead. Now just listen to 
me. That man, Eustace Willoughby, 
spends his time mainly in _ receiving 
deputations. Hundreds and hundreds of 
deputations wait on him every week. 
There isn’t a public body in the country, 
not so much as an association of licensed 
publicans, which doesn’t send two or 
three deputations to each Chief Secre- 
tary. I expect he’s receiving one this 
moment, headed by Thomas O’Flaherty 
Pat. To every deputation he says some- 
thing—something nice and sympathetic 
He must, you know. That’s how he 
earns his salary. Now I put it to you as 
a sensible man, can he possibly recollect 
all the things he’s said to all the depu- 
tations? He can’t, of course. You put 
a bold face on it. Speak to him civilly, 
but without any show of timidity. Tell 
him that you went to him as part of a 
deputation from the Irish Incorporated 
Geological Surveyors’ Institute, and that 
he sent you to this island. He won’t 
know in the least what you’re talking 
ibout, but he’ll be afraid to give himself 
iway by saying he doesn’t remember 
He’ll believe what you say. He must.” 

“I don’t mean to give him the chance 
I’m going home.” 

“Well, if you funk it,” said Meldon, 
“though I can’t myself see what there 
is to be afraid of, I’ll go on shore and 
talk to him. I'll settle the matter all 
right. You can trust me not to let you 
in for anything unpleasant.” 

“J wouldn’t trust you an inch. I’ve 
trusted you a great deal too much al- 
ready, and look at the fix I’m in. I’m 
going straight home.” 

“Think of the treasure.” 

“IT wouldn’t give you the chance of 
talking to the Chief Secretary for £500 
down. You’d make things worse than 
they are at present, if that’s possible.” 

“Do think of the treasure,” said Mel- 
don, persuasively. 

“There’s no treasure, or if there is, 
somebody else has got it. I tell you I 
wouldn’t stay here to be ballyragged and 
bullied by a Chief Secretary for all the 
treasure in the world.” 

“I’m not putting the matter before 
you in that selfish way at all. Do try to 
be a little altruistic, Major. I am speak- 
ing about the treasure from the point 
of view of public duty. Either Higgin- 
botham or Thomas O’F laherty Pat, prob- 
ably the latter, has the treasure. But 
that scoundrel Sir Giles means to steal 
it. I could see it in his eye that he meant 
to, and so could you. Sir Giles, as you 
know, is a man who sticks at nothing 
He wanted to murder me to-day with 2 
stone. We’re the only people on the 
island who are in a position to interfere 
with his abominable plans. If we go away 
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he’ll do poor old Thomas O’Flaherty 
out of his hard-earned gold. He'll rot 
Ma: y Kate of her inheritance, of the 
money that would make life brighter for 
her. I tell you, Major, I’ve got to be very 
fond of that little girl and I won’t let the 
thing be done. Or, if it’s Higginbotham 
that has the money. Sir Giles will go at 
night and eut Higginbotham’s throat. 
You wouldn’t like to think of poor Hig- 
ginbotham lying all gory in a lonely 


grave in Inishgowlan, far from his 
family burying-place and the associa- 


tions of his innocent youth. It'll be your 
fault, remember, if he does, because you 
won’t stay here to protect him. I should 
think that Higginbotham’s ghost, a most 
objectionable-looking spectre, will haunt 
you to the end of your life. And you’l 
richly deserve it.” 

Major Kent made no answer. He 
loosed the halyard from the belaying pir 
at the foot of the mast. 

You’re still determined,” said Mel- 
don, “after all I’ve said, to get up sail.” 

“Yes; I’m going home.” 

“You may get up sail but you’ll not go 
home.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because there’s no wind, as you could 
have seen for yourself long ago if you 
hadn’t been off your head with nervous- 
ness. It may amuse you to hoist the sails 
and get up anchor, and then drift about, 
1p and down the bay, till night-time. 
[The only result will be that you’ll go 
foul of the Aureole or the Granuaile. If 
that’s what you want to do, I'll help you, 
of course; but I must say it seems to me 
a rotten way of spending the afternoon.” 

Major Kent sat down on the deck and 
glared at Meldon. 

“Why couldn’t you have told me that 
he said, “instead of standing 
there and talking like a born fool?” 

“I preferred,” said Meldon, “to ap- 
peal to your higher nature first. I’d like 


“ 


oefore,” 
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to have seen you doing your plain duty 
voluntarily. There’s very little credit in 
staying here simply because there’s no 
wind to take you away.” 

Major Kent smiled feebly. 

“IT give up,” he said. “Say what you 
like to the Chief Secretary; make any 
muddle you can. You’ll most likely land 
me in prison before you’ve done. You'll 
certainly have every newspaver in the 
three kingdoms making fun of us. I 
can’t help it. I can do no more. I don’t 
even mean to try.” 

“You needn’t; Vll manage all right. 
All you have to do is to keep cool and 


avoid fuss and excitement. Come or: 
shore and let us interview the Chief 
Secretary at once. I expect we'll find 


him quite a reasonable man. After all, 
a fellow can’t climb right up to the top 
of the tree, become a Chief Secretary, a 
Cabinet Minister, and all that sort of 
thing, without being more o: less rea- 
sonable. Aslong as a man is reasonable 
it’s always quite easy to get on with him. 
The people who kick up rows and make 
themselves unpleasant are the smaller 
kind, the men with prejudices and 
ridiculous conventional views. Willough- 
by must have knocked about 2 good deal 
in his day. I know he’s been ragged a 
lot by Suffrageties, and that shakes a 
man up. I expect we'll find him quite 
amusing.” 

A boat pulled by two men with a cox- 
swain in the stern left the pier and 
headed for the Granuaile Major Kent 
saw her and pointed her out 

“Perhaps he’s Jeaving at once,’ he 
said; the yacht has steam up still.” 

Meldon got the glasses and took a long 


look at the boat. following ner in her 
course to the Granuaile. 
“He’s not in that boat,” he saic. “He 


wouldn’t be pulling an oar himself. Tha‘ 
wouldn’t be suitable for a man in his 
position, and the fellow who’s steering 


is evidently one of the yacht’s officers. 
He has gold buttons on his coat Besides, 
they’d be sure to fly a white ensign, or 
whistle ‘God Save the King,’ or make 
some kind of show if they had a Chief 
Secretary on board; whereas that’s just 
a plain, ordinary boat.” 

He laid down the glasses and looked 
at the pier. 

“T see a stranger standing there with 
Higginbotham,” he said; “a plump, little 
man in light grey clothes with a Panama 
hat. Give me the glasses again. He has 
a small, brown moustache aid a thick, 
short nose. I can see him distinctly. It’s 
certainly the Right Honoratle Eustace 
Willoughby. I’d know him anywhere by 
his likeness to a cartoon there was of 
him in Punch a couple of weeks ago. I 
wonder, now, why the toat’s going off 
and leaving him there?” 

He shifted his position and looked at 
the Granuaile again. 

‘By Jove! the yacht’s getting up an 
chor and hoisting the boat on the davits. 
She’s off somewhere in a dickens of a 
hurry. But why have they left the Chier 
Secretary behind? What will he do? He 
can’t surely mean to stop the night in 
Higginbotham’s wigwam  There’s onlv 
one bed, and I happen to know that it’s 
full of broken glass. lt was just under- 
neath the pane I smashed this mornine 
when I hove the oars in through the win- 
dow. All the bits of glass went into the 
bed; I saw them. This is beceming seri- 
ous. The Granuaile is certainly off. He 
must mean to sleep in Higginbotham’s 
bed. He’ll probably lose his temper if he 
No man likes being cut about the 
body with broken glass just as he’s go- 
ing off to sleep. I wouldn’t like it my- 
self, and I expect it would be perfect 
torture to a plump man like Willoughby 
What had I better do?” 


Continued on Page 119. 
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The Granuaile’s boat with Father Mulcrone in the stern approached the pier. 
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NNOVATIONS and inno- 
| vators receive cold wel- 

comes in this world. The 
same people who are always 
seeking novelties and declar- 
ing, with an air of boredom, 
that the man was right who 
said there was nothing new 
under the sun are the very 
first to turn the eye of doubt 
and point the finger of sus- 
picion at a new invention, or 
a new method of doing an old 
thing. Europe was by no 
means cordial to the idea that 
the earth was round. Men 














scoffed at the new-born steam 





engine, jeered at wireless, | 
pooh-poohed the aeroplane, 





Some provinces limit the speed to “a 
reasonable and proper rate.” 





der the wheels of the ox-cart 
or be trampled by the feet of 
the horses. There became at 
once an aristocracy on the 
road, and a rank and file. 
The rank and file that went 
afoot did not love always the 
aristocracy on horseback or 
ox-cart, but since horse and 
ox-cart were tools of awaken- 
ing civilization and develop- 
ing commerce, they perforce 
remained the aristocracy of 
the road, and challenged the 
foot-passenger by thrift and 
industry to place himself in 
the class of horse-riders and 
ox-cart owners. Thus begun 








mocked at the proposal to 

build the C.P.R., and were loath to admit 
even the humble sewing machine into their 
world. And of all of them, scarcely one 
has had so difficult a reception on the 
part of the world at large, as the auto- 
mobile. There are still people who cher- 
ish the ideal of a horse-drawn world and 
remember the days when a fast-trot- 
ting horse seemed the most thrilling 
means of locomotion to be found. True, 
people have gotten over the habit of tell- 
ing the ancient joke about “the gasoline 
smell’; the comic papers have almost 
mastered their mania for showing the 
farmer’s team dragging a perfectly able- 
bodied, but recalcitrant, motor out of the 
mud-hole. But the motor is still fight- 
ing to make itself understood in the 
streets of the world, still compelling the 
traffic squads and legislators to revise 
their methods, and still compelling man- 
kind in general to “get a move on,” and 
adjust itself to the newer and better 
means of getting over the ground and 
doing business. The world is still adjust- 
ing itself to make room for the last new- 
comer, the automobile, in spite of the 
fact that thousands of cars are owned in 
Toronto alone, and to own a car is the 
dream of the average pedestrian, even 
while he growls under his breath, at hav- 
ing to escape one at an intersection. 

A man might almost be lulled into 
thinking that the only consideration in 
buying a motor is price: the price to buy 
and the price to maintain. One might 
almost be tempted to suppose that having 
the requisite bank account was the only 
needful thing and that once one could 
meet the bills which the owning of a car 
is said to involve, the rest is easy. But 
it is not. On the contrary, so compara- 
tively cheaply are motors made nowadays, 
and such a saving are they accounted to 
be in business, that “the price” is after 


all not so important. Far more import- 
ant are the responsibilities which the 
ownership and operation of a car involve. 
They are very great indeed! One scarce- 
ly realizes them until, with bated breath 
and jaded eye, one wades through the 
statutes concerning motors, and sees how 
the motor-owner is hedged about with 
laws and injunctions. He must do this 
and he must not do that. Almost every 
possible contingency in traffic is thought 
of, and provided against elaborately un- 
til, getting married and raising infants 
is a simple, off-hand matter in compari- 
son with owning a motor; and the pro- 
cess of collecting enough dollars from the 
reluctant cash register to pay for a car, 
is as simple as drawing breath, compared 
to guiding a six-cylinder, or even a little, 
low runabout, through the intricacies of 
the law. 

Before ever there were tame horses, 
before there was any need for vehicles, 
beasts of burden, and roads, man led a 
more or less happy life. He lived beside 
or at the ends of bridle paths. The 
tracks which he made from his prehis- 
toric cave or tent of skins to the nearest 
spring or to the place where the Druid 
priest made the sacrifices, or to his lady- 
love’s father’s abode—these were the first 
lines of land traffic ever seen. Seas and 
rivers and small boats were, of course, 
the next step, and the use of horses or 
oxen to draw vehicles on wheels, was a 
third. The paths of the first generation 
became the roads of the fourth generation 
(or it may have been the tenth genera- 
tion) and the tribes had to adjust them- 
selves accordingly. The foot-travelers, 
who formerly lorded it over the paths, 
had to make room for the drivers of rude 
wagons and the riders of wild chargers 
who now became part of the traffic. They 
had to be on the alert lest they fall un- 


the first quarrel of the road 
and thus ended. 

But then came the automobile! Does 
anyone ever stop to think what a long 
time elapsed between the first traffic de- 
velopment I have just mentioned and the 
greater development which the automo 
bile signified? For centuries the cart- 
improved, of course, but still a cart —and 
the horse—better bred but still using fou 
legs only—were supreme on the road 
The bicycle had a sudden vogue and a 
sudden death and then—came the auto- 
mobile, a clumsy, lumbering affair that 
rolled sullenly along, snorting and smok- 
ing and smelling, and frightening the 
countryside. And from the first, it had 
to fight or be fought for by its sponsors. 
Like the pedestrian-savages, who un- 
doubtedly raised strong objections to 
having the horse and the ox-cart placed 
on the roads, so now the descendants of 
the first horse-owners and ox-cart driv- 
ers objected to the “horseless carriage,” 
and were backed up by the pedestrian 
who never did approve of any but the 
one mode of travel anyway. The horse- 
less carriage! What right had any carri- 
age to be horseless? What right had 
any man to be able to sit on a four- 
wheeled affair, turn a lever or two and 
start to move off down the road? Why 
should such a mystery-propelled vehicle 
go faster than a horse? Why, indeed. 
should the horse be allowed to travei 
faster than a pedestrian? Sunday sup- 
plements printed pages of pictures and 
“leaded” articles to prove that the mo- 
tor car was only a toy. It would never 
last. It was commercially impossible 
People needn’t worry about it—the fad 
would soon die out, ete. How did they 
know? Because this man and that man 
gave out weighty interviews to prove it 
“Right Honorable Joshua Smith thinks 
the horseless carriage is only a passing 
fancy!” “Prominent London horseman 








says the horse will never be replaced!” 
etc. The automobile and its disciples had 
to begin their first fight, and they are 
still fighting, though in a different way. 
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being changed and added to. This is the 
beginning of possibly the last, and cer- 
tainly the most important phase of the 
process by which the motor is becoming 

properly adjusted 
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in the community. 
Already it has 
been recognized 
as_ indispensable. 
Men no_ longer 
venture to sup- 
pose, but that the 
horse as a com- 
mercial animal is 
doomed, except 
for very special 
sorts of labor. 
Yet there are still 
hampering laws 
yn the automobile, 
laws which make 
the use of motors 
sometimes difficult 


i Motor must stop 
driver of a nervous 








The “horseless carriage” stayed on the 
streets and made fewer and fewer break- 
downs. Presently men heard the new 
word “automobile” and women in polite 
society were curious to know whether one 
should pronounce it “automo-byle!” or 
“autoe-mobil” —and compromised on 
“auto,” which to-day is considered a de- 
cadent word and is replaced by the more 
eiegant term “car.” 

\ survey of the motor laws of the 
various Provinces of Canada reveals the 
astonishing fact that the horse has had 
more consideration in the various Pro- 
vincial statutes than most men receive. 
If it were necessary to prove that man 
oves his horse, it would only be needful 
to observe the means the Canadian 
legislator has taken to protect his equine 
friend from the evil ways of the motor 
ear. It may be said that the law which 
bids a motor-driver stop his car and his 
engine on approaching a horse driven by 
a woman or a child is passed in the in- 
terests of the human freight behind the 
horse, and, no doubt, this has very much 
to do with it; but that the laws have been 
framed almost entirely with an eye to 
protecting the horse and the pedestrian, 
is undeniable. In most of the Provinces 
a motor must stop on signal from the 
driver of a nervous horse—or a nervous 
driver! In Prince Edward Island, where 
until recently the use of motors was ab- 
solutely prohibited, it is still the law that 
cars cannot be driven on the highway on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, Saturdays or Sun- 
days. In short, a car may be used only 
three days a week in that Province, and 
all because the horse is supreme. In 
British Columbia a motor-driver must not 
pass a funeral, or must turn up a side- 
street and get out of the way—lest the 
horses in the cortege be frightened, and 
lest the hurrying motor show, or seem to 
show, disrespect to the dead. In Toronto 
the motor-hearse has come into use and 
sad processions make the long journeys 
to outlying cemeteries in brief time. But 
this is the exception. The mere thought 
of a motor funeral is still repugnant to 
the great majority of Canadians. 

The manner of considering automobile 
legislation is slowly, but surely, chang- 
ing. The factors which have hitherto 
determined the making of the law are 


and which there- 
by retard their introduction into other 
fields of usefulness which are still await- 
ing them. 

If you obtain copies of the various laws 
of the nine Provinces of Canada, and 
even of the United States of America 
where the motor has made slightly 
greater headway, you will see that the 
majority of these laws have been the re- 
sult of legislative guess-work. They 
seem to have been drawn with little or 
no scientific knowledge of the subject. 
Legislators seem to have said to them- 
selves: “‘These automobiles are ticklish 
things. We'd better look out that they 
don’t go to killing off all the other traffic 
in the country.” So one Province says no 
motor shall travel at a greater rate of 
speed than twenty-five miles an hour, 
another says twenty miles an hour. Some 
limit the speed to “a reasonable and 
proper rate” and then go back on this 
magnanimity by specifying only one mile 
in four minutes as the maximum rate 
allowed. Some Provinces require that a 
motor carry one white lamp in front 
while others require two. Ontario says 
that a car must turn always to the right 
and overtake vehicles on the left, while 
3ritish Columbia reverses the rule. Some 
require that the drivers of cars be all 
licensed, whether 


into trouble unless he knows that there 
are certain things required in one State 
which are not required in the other. 
Knowing them he can avoid any infrac- 
tion of the law, but be he in ignorance 
he is liable to be hailed before a magis- 
trate and fined for some technical breach. 
To remove the discrepancies the Auto- 
mobile Association is working hard and 
employing great lawyers to smooth out 
the laws of the various States. Dis- 
crepancies still remain, but they are fast 
being removed. Until they are all wiped 
out, the man who makes a tour covering 
a number of States has to be a sort of 
lawyer, with a knowledge of the fine 
points which distinguish one State’s laws 
from those of its neighbor. 

With the completion of the great trans- 
Canadian highway which has_ been 
started in British Columbia and which is 
slowly crawling across the Rockies to- 
ward the plains and toward the East, 
there will be a great increase in trans- 
Canadian motor traffic. Rather, that 
traffic will begin: so far, it is hardly pos- 
sible, much less a common thing to see a 
motor make a run from Halifax to Van- 
couver. But when the great highway 
is completed, when the Toronto business 
man can contemplate making an excur- 
sion in his own touring car from To- 
ronto to the Rockies and even through 
the great hills to the Pacific coast, then 
will the need for uniform motor legisla- 
tion between the Provinces, make itself 
felt. The completion of this road, and 
the wiping out of the differences between 
the laws of one Province and another 
will make the motor car a nationalizing 
influence in Canada, will help to bind one 
Province to the next and the ends to the 
middle. It is a consummation greatly to 
be desired. 


3ut the new basis on which future mo- 
toring laws must be based, is important. 
When the last delivery horse is dead, 
when the farmer has given up ploughing 
with a team and is using gasoline trac- 
tors, when he no longer takes his grain to 
market behind Clydesdales, but on a motor 
truck—many of the existing motor laws 
will be almost worthless. There may still 
remain those who keep horses for the 
sheer love of the beautiful animals, and 





owners or not, 
while others 
would license only 
the chauffeurs. 
One of the great 
desiderata in re- 
gard to motor 
legislation is uni- 
formity between 
the different Pro- 
vinces. In the 
United States of 
America one of 
the great motor 
associations is 
spending large 
sums of money 
just in order to 
wipe out the dif- 








When the farmer no lot 
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longer takes his goods to market 
behind Clydesdales 








ference between 

the motor laws in one State and those 
in another. For example, a man 
motoring from New York to Boston 
—a very common run—is liable to get 


who will ride them or drive them on the 

public highway, but the laws which now 

exist and which were made in contempla- 
Continued on Page 111. 
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As the engine slipped past the opening between the hills they had caught one glimpse—above the footboard, a glint of blue—th« 
engineer's blue shirt 


How Ould Michael McConnell Saved (itive wneciained 


tient on the sid- 

ing at the di- 
visional point of 
Jackman, a snorting, 
shining beauty—the 
big Mallett engine 
which pulled the 
westbound morning express through the 
length of Bald Mountain Division, No. 
6918, and the pride and love of Ould 
Michael McConnell, her engineer. 

Ould Michael had little else to be 
proud of, save it was the reputation of 
being the best trusted engineer on the 
line. In the roundhouse the men specu- 
lated, looking out through blinding 
storm, on the whereabouts of stalled 
trains, and took bets with the unwary 
that “Ould Mike McConnell” would “pull 
through with 6918.” They were seldom 
wrong. No train on all the mountain 
division ran closer to her schedule, no 
train came more triumphantly forging 
its way through storm and snow; but 
this, McConnell averred, was merely the 
-xcellence of the great engine, and in no 
way due to any superior judgment or 
encrgy on the part of her engineer. 

“She’s a darlin’!” he would say, his 
eyes appreciative on the ice-coated en- 
gine, “Just a bit of coaxin’ she needed. 
Took her two hours to clear the cutting 
this side of Ould Baldy, but she’s here, 
not tin minits behind her time—an’ 674 
sittin’ shnortin’ forninst a drift beyant 
Sleepy River.” , 

That was as near to sentiment as Ould 
Mike had been known to come openly, 
but Bill Lanning, his fireman, told how 


S HE stood impa- 


the Engine He Loved 


Averted a Wreck 


when the tail of the Wallace Mountain 
slide had heaped itself two feet deep for 
half a mile along the track the old man 
had brought his train with the special car 
of the president and his party attached 
triumphantly through in time to make 
important connection with the Coast City 
Express. For three hours the big en- 
gine had bucked snow—for there was 
no waiting for the ploughs. 

“Ah, thry her again for me,” McCon- 
nell would coax, backing out of the snow 
for a fresh start. “Shure, it’s but shnow 
bowlders, me dear. Don’t be afeard now. 
Ah, but that was crool hard! Shtuck, are 
ye? Come out of it. Is it rested ye ar-re? 
Thry her again—Ah, ye’re a darlin’! 
Good for yez!” 

So for three hours of struggle Ould 
Mike entreated, coaxed and praised, and 
the big engine, thrilling response, flung 
herself again and again at the wall of 
snow, while the passenger-coaches, de- 
tached, waited comfortably in the rear. 
At the end of that time she had nosed 
her way to the clear track beyond and 
Ould Mike started out to regain what he 
might of the hours thus lost. 

Except for this strange sweetheart the 
old man had little to love. He had come 
to the Bald Mountain division twelve 
years before, “Ould” Mike McConnell 


be sure, who claimed 
a prior acquaintance 


and with the grizzled old 


engineer, talked oc- 

casionally of “Young 

Mike McConnell,” 

telling dare-devil 
tales of the days when this same 
young Mike “waked up the town 0’ 
nights.” He even whispered that young 
Mike had been no woman-hater, that 
Annie Rafferty was “the foinest girrl in 
Warrendale,” and that the night she died 
—but that, mind ye, was nigh unto two 
years after she married Tom Nixon—Mc- 
Connell’s engine came thundering into 
Warrendale an hour before she was due, 
and Old Bridget Mallory, who was with 
Annie at the last, told how she thought 
it was her husband’s engine coming in, 
“But her mind was wanderin’ an’ ’twas 
Michael” she said, an’ turned her face 
to the tracks an’ wished he’d come. 
’Twas “Michael” was last on her lips— 
an’ shmall wonder, for Mike was that 
handsome an’ lovin’, an’ Annie couldn’t 
forget herself of the years they’d been 
sweet-heartin’ before the quarrel that 
Christmas night, when young Mike tried 
to murder Nixon an’ Annie gave him 
back the ring.” 

But these wandering reminiscences of 
Finlayson’s were never repeated save 
when the old man had been drinking to 
excess; and those who knew McConnell 
best refused to place any confidence in 
such tales. McConnell, who had no 
friends, no home—who cared for none, 
dividing his time between long runs on 








a 


his engine and the miserable discomforts 
of a railway boarding house—there was 
no connection between this man whom 
they knew and the young Michael Mc- 
Connell of Finlayson’s drunken meander- 
ings. 

“Finlayson’d ought to write a book,” 
The engineer of 794 stood chatting with a 
bunch of men on the platform before 
turning in after his all night’s run. As 
usual when this remark was made it was 
McConnell who was under discussion. 
“Looks queer to see anybody beside Ould 
Mike take out 6918.” 

“Sure enough! That’s Rogers. Is 
Mike sick or drunk?” 

“Up the line with the ploughs. Davis 
was hurt in the smash yesterday and 
they sent for Mike last night. Seems 
they’re pretty badly blocked in the cut- 
ting and on the Atchison line, but the 
main line’s clear again. They'll likely 
keep Ould Mike with the ploughs till the 
Atchison line is clear. Hello, Rogers! 
Coast City late?” 

“Fifteen minutes.” 

“What’s doing down there?” 

Rogers turned and glanced down the 
shining rails to the big engine on the 
siding. 

“Petro’s gang coaling her up. Lazy 
beggars!” 

“Does Lanning go out with you?” 

“Yes, There he goes now. Why, what 
in—” the engineer broke from the group 
and started on a run down the long plat- 
form. 

Lanning, running wildly, shouting at 
the top of his lungs, was some sixty 
yards ahead. Suddenly he turned and 
started back waving frantic directions to 
the switchman in his signal cage above 
the tracks. Behind him the big engine, 
gaining speed as she came, thundered up 
and passed. A moment later with a 
swaying lurch she had left the siding— 
they heard the switch clank shut behind 
As she 


swept toward them the watching men 


her—and was on the main line. 


saw Rogers, nearer on the platform, 
crouched as if for a spring. his eyes 
intent on the canvas-covered door of the 
cab. Then she roared past him and he 
straightened himself again with a ges- 
ture half hopeless, half bewildered. The 
huge monster drew abreast of them, 
roared a derisive greeting and was gone. 
They faced each other with horror, for 
the cab was empty and the throttle wide! 

*andemonium reigned on the long 
platform. A hundred men sprang into 
life from office, waiting room and round- 
house. Question and explanation filled 
the crisp clearness of the winter sun- 
shine. 

“What’s happened?” 
“What?—How?” 
“E918.” 

“Where’s Ould Mike?” 
“Dagoes coaling her up.’ 
“Where’s that Petro?” 
“There he goes! Get him!” 
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“Where's the express. 
“Thought he'd bring her up nearer the 
coal- P 

“Scared—Yes, jumped. Yes, wide 
open.” 

“Where?” 

“Across the fields like a coyote—” 
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“See him run!” 

“Lynch him!” 

“They’ll never get him!” 

“Where’s the Express?” 

“He shant get off that way! Come on, 
men!” 

“Where’s Ould Mike McConnell?” 

“Where’s the express?” 

“Make it hot for him!” 

“Where’s the express?” 

“Where was Rogers? Where’s Lan- 
ning?” 

“Where’s Ould Mike McConnell?” 

“Where is the Coast City Express?” 

{nside the dispatching office, shut off 
from this babel only by its thick brick 
walls, was silence absolute save for the 
vojce of the chief, low, intense, steadfast, 
calling Kestor Station. He had tried 
Ready, a tiny station with a siding where 
it was possible to ditch the iron monster 
could they be reached in time, but the ex- 
press never stopped there and the mixed 
was not due for hours. There had been 
no response. 

‘he men who had just left the desks— 
the night force had been changed some 
five minutes—stood grouped in the door- 
way, haggard, intent. By the little desks 
throughout the room men stood where 
they leaped to their feet at the news, re- 
ceivers, pushed back from their ears lis- 
tening for the chief’s replies. In the 
stillness watches hidden away in silent 
pockets spoke out with sudden distinct- 
ness. Over in the corner where the last 
telegraphic dispatcher on the division still 
Kept his desk a message rapped out, sharp 
and distinct, and was answered. A mo- 
ment later another. Marton met the eyes 
of his chief across the room. Ready and 
Cormack had both announced the pass- 
ing of the runaway. 

Men held their breath. Between Cor- 
mack and Kestor was a stretch of wilder- 
ness—mountain, cutting, tunnel, forest 
and the bare sides of Bald Mountain, a 
few sidings seldom used whose switches 
were operated by the engineer, and close 
to Kestor in the sloping side of Lower 
Hill, a disused spur which opened into an 
old quarry. Here the huge monster might 
be easily trapped. Here against the cruel 
rock she could dash out her angry force 
in one huge onslaught. Here, her 
strength gone, she might lie broken and 
disgraced until the company saw fit to 
send its salvage ship in the shape of some 
huge flat car and load and tow her away 
—to be used again, it may be, in the 
structure of something newer, wiser, and 
fess rebellious—never again to be 6918, 
the pride of the division and the joy and 
love of Ould Mike McConnell, her en- 
gineer. 

There was plenty of time. Run- 
ning light and wild the engine would do 
it in much less, but ordinarily it was an 
hour’s run between Cormack and Kestor 
Station. It was for the whereabouts of 
the Coast City Express that the silent 
men listened, trying to gather the truth 
of her danger or safety from the chief’s 
words 

They could not know the answer to his 
order for signals out against her, but 
Garry McLean saw his chief’s hand sud- 
denly clenched. He caught his breath 
sharply and the other men looked at him 


—and looked away. McLean’s father 
was conductor on the Coast City Express. 

Then the voice of the chief dispatcher 
broke the silence. “Good,” it said, “hold 
for further orders.” 

A little stir swept the room. Men 
sought for confirmation of their own re- 
lief in the faces of their comrades and 
finding it dropped again to their places. 
Only nobody looked at young Garry Mc- 
Lean, whose head was bent low over his 
train sheet. The chief was giving quiet 
commands spelled in the repeating as to 
the opening of the spur and the holding 
of work-extra No. 5. The ploughs were 
already in the siding. The group at the 
door vanished; low voices took up their 
work; and the incident was _ closed. 
Silence, save for the quiet tones of the 
men at work, fell in the great room. 


At Kestor Ould Mike pleaded with 
Manisty. 

“Leave me thry it, sor. I kin do it. 
Ye can’t ditch a big engine like 6918 as 
if ’twere a toy. Leave me thry!” 

“You’re crazy, Michael. You couldn’t 
do it—not in the mountain division.” 

“Leave me thry, sor! I can do it. 
Shure, see what you’d be savin’! Leave 
me take 711 from the Coast City; she’s 
got her steam up.” 

“An’ wreck them both! And lose a 
good engineer to boot! No, Mike, it can’t 
be done. Besides I have orders—” 

“Indade it can, sor. Leave me show yuu! 
Obey yer ordhers! Send yer man to vpen 
the switch; I'll whistle on him to close it 
for me when I come. Give me 711 off the 
Coast City—” He broke into low, rapid 
explanation. The other man_ listened 
unconvinced. 

“No, Mike,” he said at last, “I can’t. 
It’s nonsense.” 

Mike turned away despairing. He had 
a vision of his engine lying a broken 
wreck among the granites of the old 
stone quarry, and the thought made him 
desperate. He started blindly for the 
ploughs. 

“Mike!” A man in a huge storm-coat, 
who had been pacing the platform 
stopped him as he came out? “Any 
luck?” he asked. 

McConnell shook his head. 

“Well,” the other responded pointedly, 
“that’s Denton’s car and Leeming is in 
at.” 

McConnell listened to the information 
unheeding. “Is it so, sor?” he responded 
and would have passed on. 

But the other reached out a detaining 
hand. “Mike,” he said with unmistak- 
able emphasis, “Leeming is general man- 
ager of the line.” 

An instant comprehension flashed into 
the face of the old Irishman. He flung 
away and down the long platform, 
springing aboard the standing train and 
presenting himself, grimed and eager be- 
fore Leeming and Dr. Challoner, who to 
while the monotony of waiting had 
started a game of chess. Laughing be- 
hind him came Denton himself, the new 
president of the company. 

The trained eyes of the engineer dis- 
tinguished the railroad man. As Den- 
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The Little Princess of the Stage 


The Rise of 


No actress in comic opera to-day is more popular than Christie MacDonald. 
voice of unusual sweetness and a thorough knowledge of the arts and wiles of the commedienne, she has established herself 
a prime favorite with stage goera everywhere. 


Christie MacDonald, 


By MARGARET 


Madcap Royalty 


W insome 


BELL 


Winsome and winning 


Portrayer of 


’ manner 


as 


Mise MacDonald ia a Canadian by birth and her holidays are always spent in 


this country. Needless to state, Canadians take an unusual interest and pride in her work. In the accompanying article Mayr 


garet Bell tells in bright style the story of the rise to mimic greatness of the little star. 


Scotia, was effervescing. 

Now, there are many things which 
will make a small town effervesce. The 
most standard being the descent of sud- 
den fortune, or the indiscretion of some 
citizen in doing what he pleases. 

Pictou was outraged because one of 
her daughters had dared! 

The absurdity of the dare never ap- 
peared to them. Only the unfairness of 
it. Nor did one of them stop a moment 
to consider whether the report of her 
daring was true. It might have been 
more wise, had they done this. For the 
news of the astounding thing had come 
to them through the press. A most un- 
reliable messenger to be sure. 

All of which may sound somewhat 
ambiguous. 

The gist of the whole thing is this. 
News had come to Pictou that Christie 
MacDonald had journeyed all the way 
from Basswood Island—which is one of 
the Thousand—to New York, for the sole 
purpose of buying a coffin for her pet 
cat lately deceased. 

And that was not all. The price of the 
coffin was five hundred dollars! Which 
sum the grief-stricken mourner had paid, 
without a murmur! 

Small wonder the citizens of Pictou 
gasped. Small wonder that there were 
afternoon rockings on front verandas, 
and numerous cups of tea and discus- 
sions! 


Following up the discussions were let- 
ters, vicious, scathing letters, addressed 
to Miss MacDonald at her summer home 
on the St. Lawrence. 


It was a rare treat which awaited her, 
one day, after a round on the links. 
Mandy, the dark-hued maid, who looked 
after Miss MacDonald’s personal affairs, 
kept an eye on the golf links, and paused, 
now and then in the act of polishing a 
silver scent bottle. Mandy was a con- 
scientious maid, with a Kentucky drawl 
and South African color scheme. More- 
over, she had a certain discernment about 
her unusual in maids of any color. 

That is how she came to run down the 
stairs and out on the veranda, down the 
steps and past the croquet lawn. She 
had seen her mistress coming, and she 
wanted to break the news! 

“Oh, Mis’ MacDonal’, dere’s such heaps 
an’ heaps ob lettahs, from dat town Pic- 
tou, I do believe dere’s someone dead!” 


\ e~ little town of Pictou, Nova 








Christie MacDonald in Victor Herbert’s latest 
operetta, “Sweethearts.” 


And she dabbed the corner of her pol- 
ishing rag into the white part of her left 
eye. 


Servants have a way of hovering 
around, when they are interested in any- 
thing. Mandy’s duties kept her on the 
veranda, all the time it took her mistress 
to go through the Pictou mail. Now 
and then, she saw Miss MacDonald smile, 
and guessed that nothing was seriously 
wrong. 

“It’s all right, Mandy. There’s nothing 
wrong.” 

And the petted prima donna of the 
American stage leaned back in her chair 
and laughed till tiny rivulets appeared on 
her cheeks. 

Of course the good people of Pictou 
were indignant. When the weekly news- 
paper arrived, with a huge picture of 
Christie MacDonald, on the front page, 
accompanied by the news that she had 
paid five hundred dollars for a coffin for 
her pet cat, they sat down and wrote 
her their thoughts on the subject. 

Such indignation burned in their 
words! If she wished to throw away 
money, why not endow a dog and cat 
hospital in her home town? Why not send 
a cheque to be the embryo of a fund for 
the prevention of hydrophobia? Why not? 
Why not? Oh, the viciousness of their 
satire ! 

Miss MacDonald had not enjoyed such 


fa good laugh, for many a day. And it 


was the first she had heard of her ex- 
travagant purchase. 

Which goes to show that one must not 
take a press notice too seriously. 

As a matter of fact, the good people 
of Pictou had been waiting for their op- 
portunity for some time. Fifteen years, 
to be exact. Ever since the MacDonald 
girl, of the MacDonalds of Glenlivet, left 
home to study for the stage. 

That was a coming-off! Play actin’, 
the stage, all such terms were synon- 
ymous with “eternal destruction,” 
“Hades,” “heat” and all such pleasant 
anticipations. 

True, they all admitted that the girl 
had talent. She always was a good 
mimic, they said. And many a time, 
when she was a wee thing—even more 
wee than she is now—she sent them home 
in a happy state of self-contentment, af- 
ter an entertainment at “the kirk.” For 
little Christie was never sparing of her 
talent. 

If members of “the kirk” had been 
superstitious, they might have guessed 
that some evil was going to befall them. 
For Christie’s last appearance at one of 
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the local entertainments was the 
sion of much sadness. Not because it was 
her last. They did not know that, then. 
But just before she made her bow to the 
iudience, it discovered that “the 
kirk” was on fire. There was a great 
panic, great consternation. And_ the 
little MacDonald girl was out, 
‘ven before making her bow. 

Surely that portended something! To 
have “the kirk” destroyed, just before 
Christie MacDonald said her piece! 

There were frowns a-plenty when she 
packed her telescope and round-topped 
trunk, and set out for “Boston Toon.” 
Then to a life of hard work and study. 
Then to a vista of tall buildings, smoke 
ind hazy skies. Christie Mac 
Donald 


occa- 


was 


carried 


was following in the Views 
wake of Margaret Anglin and 
all the ambitious ones who had — — 


set out but a few years before. 
The hall bedroom was the re- | 
cipient of all her joys and dis- | 
appointments. And there were | 
plenty of both. For a young | 
girl’s life is not hedged in by |! 
roses, when she starts out to 
tramp its paths. 

Many a night when she came 
in from strenuous hours of de- 
‘laiming and singing of scales, 
she would wish for the green 
ields of Pictou and the cosiness 
f the home fireside. It is a 
poor sort of girl who has never 
tasted the pangs of homesick- 
ness. 


And she would turn out the 


light, roll up the 
shades and_ snuggle 
down by the window. 
The same old moon 
looked down on the 
Pictou home. That 
was something, even 


if everything else was 
so different. 

She knew names she 
never knew before. 
She had peeps into a 
life she had dreamt of, 
but had never felt 
certain existed. It 
was different from the 
quiet of Nova Scotia. 

But she was learn- 
ing. She was going to 
be great, some day. \ 
She would show 
the people back in the x 
home town, that it was i 
not such a disgrace to oy 
leave home to go on 
the stage. And so on, 
and so on. Who can 
ever tell the thoughts which go careen 
ing through a girl’s head, when she is 
preparing for something really worth 
while? 

One day, Francis Wilson came to Bos 
ton, Francis Wilson, the great actor, in 
a revival of his former success “Ermine.” 
Christie’s teacher obtained an interview 
with him, and told him of the little gir] 
from Canada who was anxious for a part, 
no matter how small. 

Francis Wilson sent for this little Can- 
adian and asked her to sing for him. 

Which she did. Oh, the agony, the 
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pain, the bliss of being sent for and asked 
to sing! But it was soon over, and the 
great man was kind. More than that, he 
was enthusiastic. He talked with her 
teacher for a few moments. She won- 
dered what they were saying about her. 
For she knew it was about her. One 
never needs to be told when one is being 
talked about. One feels it. Especially a 
woman. 

Well, Christie MacDonald was engaged 
for the chorus. It was a_ beginning. 
Small, but a beginning nevertheless. And 
it enabled her to pay for the lessons she 
still continued. They took almost all her 
salary, together with the rent of the little 
room. So that she was still dependent 


f Christie MacDonald i ‘Sweethearts 
I ample scope for 


lich gives 
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never have the opportunity of putting 
that study into practice. It was evident 
that the star which peeped down on Pic- 
tou, the night Christie MacDonald first 
blinked her baby eyes, was a very lucky 
star. Four weeks! It was but a breath- 
ing spell. 

Lulu Glaser was playing Javotte in 
“Ermine.” One night, she could not ap- 
pear. That was Christie Macdonald’s op- 
portunity. She took Lulu Glaser’s place. 
People wondered who was the new singer, 
but all they learned was her name, which 
neant nothing to them. That is, it meant 
nothing ther 

In three or four 
months, it did. For 
Miss MacDonald had 
the part of Javotte for 
ner own. 

When Christie used 
; to “say pieces” in the 
old “kirk” at Pictou, 
she often dreamt that 
she was appearing as 
a great princess, in 
some play. It did not 
take long to have her 
“ ambitions realized. 
When Francis Wil- 
son chose her, some little 
time later,, to appear in 
“Half a King,” she was 
really a stage princess, 
with beautiful clothes 
and jewels and all sorts 
of people to wait on her. 
It was about that time 
when the baskets of 
home-cooked food began 
to be less necessary. 
Christie MacDonald was 
i going to “make good.” 

“Making good” re- 
quires a great deal of 
courage, observation and 
tact. One needs to keep 
one’s eyes open. That’s 
what this popular singer 
has always done. 

When it was about 
time for “Half a King” 
i to be thrust into the 
dungeon of obscurity, 
“The Bride-Elect” was 
produced. This was an 
operetta by Sousa. It 
also had a princess. 

Christie MacDonald 














good 


An except 
donna taken in 


ionally photograph of the 


the seclusion of her 


upon the boxes and baskets of excellent 
home-cooked food, which found their way 
from the little town of Pictou. They came 
regularly, every week, eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the aspiring, little chorus 
girl. 

One day Francis Wilson told his new 
member of the chorus that she was to 
understudy the principal parts. 

More work, more study. But she did 
not mind. It was an opportunity And 
the home-cooked food tasted even better, 
after a day of strenuous understudying. 

kor four weeks, this work went on, 
without any chance to display itself. But 
that was not very long. Some people 
spend most of their life studying, and 


I a ee 


home 


was watching. And 
what’s more to the point, 
oeople were watching her. 
Usually, when people are 
focusing the rays of public opinion on 
someone else, there is some reason for it. 

Miss MacDonald was to be another 
princess. Sousa had approved of her 
princess capers in “Half a King,” so it 
was only natural that he should want her 
to appear in his own operetta. 

Which she did. And there were more 
court dresses to be ordered and made, 
more songs to learn, more work. And 
when the opera was produced, there were 
long press notices, interspersed with 
praise. 

But the Scottish ancestry in the little 
prima donna would not allow her head to 
be turned. Flattery was received with a 
smile, and dismissed without a moment’s 
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thought. If one were to pay much 
attention to the flattery one re- 
ceives—particularly an actress— 
one would have no time for more 
serious things. 

Miss MacDonald, by this time, 
was beginning to be known by her 
princess parts. When one thought 
of her, one thought of court trains 
and the like. For she was a fas- 
cinating bit of stage royalty. 

And even her next role was a 
royal one, the title part of “Prin- 
cess Chic.” Her success in this 
opera is too well known to need 
particular comment. 

It has been said that too much 
persistence in similar parts is not 
too good for one’s art or versa- 
tility. So, the little Nova Scotian, 
having a wise head set firmly 
upon her shoulders, decided that 
it was time for a change. 

And she made it. She took an 
important part in “Miss Hook of 
Holland,” and scored a great hit. 

It happened that there was to 
be a revival of the “Mikado,” soon 
after that. And it seemed natural 
enough that the Canadian prima 
donna should be chosen for it. Her 
work was so successful that un- 
biased critics—if such there be— 
said she carried off all the honors. 
A great burden surely for so small 
a person. 

As yet, Miss MacDonald had 
not advanced far enough to con- 
sider further study unnecessary. 
All the time, she kept up the vocal 
exercises which had been taught 
her, when first she went to Bos- 


“The Spring Maid” gave Christie MacDonald the 
ypportunity sbe had Ways wanted 
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ton. Strange as it may seem, she 
was never carried away with the 
idea that there was nothing more 
for her to learn. She had not yet 
seen her name in front of a thea 
tre entrance, glittering out the 
news that a new star had flickered 
its way into the world. But she 
hoped for the time to come, and 
believed it would, when she was 
ready for it. 

Which was not far distant. One 
season, not many years ago, the 
New York papers bristled with 
the information that there was a 
new operetta produced by a new 
firm, with a new star twinkling 
through it. And everyone went to 
see. 

They saw. And they went 
again. They listened to the most 
sprightly music that had been 
heard in New York in years. They 
saw the most refreshing, little 
operetta that had been seen there 
in years. And they cheered them- 
selves hoarse for the new star. 

“The Spring Maid’ gave Chris- 
tie MacDonald the opoprtunity 
she had always wanted. And she 
gave “The Spring Maid” the suc- 
cess it never might have had with- 
out her. 

A whole season in New York 
was followed by a tour of the 
country. It was then that the 
little Highland star came back to 
her own land to show its doubting 
Thomasines that she had done 
what she started out to do. 


Continued on Page 97 


A Plea for the National Game 







LOVE 
A for the 
national 
f game of la- 
'4 crosse is firmly 
implanted in 
the breast of 
every healthy, 
normal Canadian. The 
fascination that the 
strenuous, picturesque 
zame of the gutted stick 
lexerts is as strong as 
ever. And yet to a certain extent la- 
crosse as a sport has been put on the 
defensive in Canada. 
The condition is undoubtedly a tem- 
porary one, but it is nevertheless real. 


e- By 


There have been evidences of a prejudice recently in 
tendency to criticise 


It can be traced back to the time, a few 
years ago, when professionalism was 
openly adopted by the National Lacrosse 
Union, popularly termed the “Big Four.” 
Since then many lovers of amateur sport 
have turned their backs on the national 
game, giving their interest with strange 
inconsistency to baseball, which is the 
most purely professional sport in the 
world. A tendency has developed among 
sport enthusiasts and newspaper writ- 
ers to dwell on the rough features of the 
game, to overlook its virile strength and 
manliness, and to concentrate on its oc- 
casional casualties. 

This carping attitude has not only 
served to prejudice the minds of sport 
lovers in other countries against a game 


FRED JACOB 


certain circles against lacrosse, a 


it in comparison with other sports. In the accompanying article, the 
writer holds up Canada’s national game in its true light, as a fast, scientific and manly game, 
deserving the heartiest support of the Canadian people. 
sports, despite the imputation frequently laid, is one of the points made. 


That lacrosse is not so rough as other 


presented to them in the light of a close 
approach to medieval warfare. It has 
also undermined to some extent the popu- 
larity of the sport in Canada. It is time 
that we found a true appreciation of our 
national pastime. 

Some day a man who likes to juggle 
with ideas will set himself the task of ex 
plaining why certain sports have become 
the national games of certain peoples 
What an opportunity it is going to give 
him to toss about quaint conceits! He 
will find how closely the outstanding 
characteristics of the sports parallel the 
characteristics of the nations that have 
adopted them. With elaborate historical 
detail it can be demonstrated by any 
artificer of words who likes to take the 








time, that they could not help coming 
together, the nations to express the games 
and the games to express the nations. 
England will be seen 

symbolized in cricket. 
The man who does not 
know the game looks 
on and thinks it is 
slow, but if he ex- 
amined it closely he 
would find there 
behind 

from 


was 
purpose every 
stroke start to 


finish. 


Baseball stands forth 
as the national game 
of the United States. 
There is nothing about 
it that requires _ pa- 
tience or stubborn per- 
sistence for the two 
things most in demand 
are dispatch and effi- 
ciency. The _ baseball 
fan has a lively con- 
tempt for the man who 
takes his sporting en- 
tertainment in half-day 
doses: he believes in 


having the thing 
cleaned up in an hour 
or two with some re- 7 
sult to show. Baseball 


teams are so construct- 
ed that they work like 
machines on the field, 
and if detail in \ 
the working goes wrong, you can point 
at once to the cog that slipped. It be- 
comes naturally the game of the people 
who have spelled the word 
with capital letters. 


some 


“efficiency” 
There is another 


ide to the game that might be dwelt 
upon at considerable length. On this 
continent we have developed a mania 
for letting somebody else play our 


games for us, while we sit back and tell 
how it ought to be done. Baseball 
offers opportunities than 
any vuther sport ever invented for 
the experts of the grand-stand, 
and at times they are almost more 
entertaining than the exponents on 
the field. baseball was 
bound to become the national game 
of the people who invented the 
slang phrase, “Let George do it.” 

Shall we say that bull fighting 
suggests Spain with its color, its 
medievalism and _ its luxurious 
cruelty? Who could not find some 
resemblance to Scotland in a curl- 
ing match? 


greater 


Surely 


So the symbols may be continued 
until Canada is reached, which has 
been expressed in lacrosse, a hardy 
game demanding speed, condition, 
grit and an ability to think and act 
quicxly. One would not expect to 
find a northern people playing an 
anaemic game. 

Lacrosse is a game that brings 
out the best qualities of the ath- 
lete. To become expert, a player 
must not only acquire the speed of 
the sprinter and the staying 


national 5 


£ » is undoubtedly a strenuous one, but it does 
leserve the continual harping on the str 
f roughness by critics 


The fascination that the strenuous 
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pewers of the Marathoner, but must 
have a quick eye and an alert mind. 
And he must know how to handle his 





lacrosse, as in hockey, the play is 
do not follow one another, but are 


an indefinite period 


“stick’—that pesky imitation of a 
fish net which is so difficult for the 
amateur to handle, but which in 
the hands of an expert becomes the 
means to a dazzling display of skilful 
balancing. 

Perhaps no player is better known 
than John White, the Cornwall Indian. 
The long, lank and brown figure of John 


White has been seen on every lacrosse 


field in Canada more or less, and one 
still hears tales of his prowess. John 
was above all else a great worker. One 


oe 


of the gutted stick exerts is as strong as ever 
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continuous, and thrills 


pre 
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picturesque game 


moment he would be 
seen back on his own 
nets valiantly essaying 
to get the ball into 
safer territory; and a 
few minutes afterwards 
he would be found in 
the thick of the fray in 
front of the enemy’s 
goal. 

“T wonder how far 
that Redskin would run 
in the course of a 
game?” said one la- 
crosse man to another, 
as he watched the 
seemingly tireless play- 
eF. 

A test was made. 
During the next game 
every move of the In- 
dian was watched and 
the number of times 
that he traversed the 
field was counted. It 
was reckoned at the 
finish that on a con- 
servative estimate, he 
had covered over ten 
miles. And this was not 
ig straight-away running. 
; | Most of the time he was 
sprinting at full speed, 
with his eye on the ball 
and his mind on the 
other fellow, turning, 
twisting, dodging, with 
many intervals of titanic struggle for 
possession of the sphere, short stops and 
sudden starts, handling the “stick” all 
the time. 

To old-timers the name 
Aird will be a familiar one. Aird had 
reduced stick-handling to such a fine 
science that his stick seemed as much a 
part of him as his arm. He could catch 
the ball on the dead run at any angle or 
pick it off the ground with the surest 
ease. He could shoot from either side; 
above his shoulder or with the “scoop” 
stroke. His work seemed little 
short of marvelous to the on- 
looker. 

Who could see “Henny” Hoobin, 
late of Shamrock fame, and per- 
haps one of the greatest home 
players lacrosse has ever known, 
skim with the speed of a runaway 
locomotive through the ranks of the 
opposing defence carrying the ball 
on his stick or perhaps run in from 
the side, leap into the air to take a 
pass and shoot the ball with un- 
erring direction at the goal, before 
touching the ground again, without 
realizing that lacrosse is a game 
which gives as much scope for 
truly great work as any other pas- 
time? Who, seeing Albert Dade, 
erstwhile of Shamrocks, Brantford 
and Montreal, shoot from any angle 
and put the ball within a few 
inches of the same spot each time, 
could say that lacrosse does not 
call for as high a degree of skill, 
of trained efficiency, as, say, base- 
ball. 

There is an everlasting contro- 

Continued on Page 97. 
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Here ia the second of the series of cartoons of Stone Age life by that inimitable young artist, Dudley Ward. MacLean’s Magazine 
has introduced a distinct innovation in this series—one which is find ing ready favor with our readers. These drawings are presented with 
a double pleasure as we believe they will serve to introduce to the pu blic a Canadian artist with a big future. 
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THE LAND OF 


AND HONEY 


Abyssinia the Richest Unexploited Coun- 
try in the World 


MILK 


HE death of Menelik Negus or King 

of Abyssinia gives Dr. Dillon an op- 
portunity in the Contemporary Review 
of providing us with some useful par- 
ticulars of that little known country and 
its people. 

Among the rich unexploited countries 
of the world, Abyssinia occupies the fore- 
most place. Its minerals and metals in- 
eluding gold, are said to be superlatively 
abundant. On land lying below 2,400 
metres elevation tropical vegetation 
thrives; bamboos, cotton, tobacco, India- 
rubber flourish, and cocoa can also be 
grown. Rubber is a most lucrative in- 
dustry. In its present semi-developed 
state it has been taken over by the Abys- 
sinian Government, and constitutes the 
most profitable business in the Empire; 
for the quality of the wild rubber is ex- 
cellent. The higher land is suitable for 
vineyards, coffee plantations, olives, pome- 
granates, lemons, bananas, European 
corn, and fine pastures. 

It is, according to one German writer, 
“A country flowing with milk and honey, 
and blessed with a climate of perpetual 
summer. Sunshine floods the tableland 
for eight months of the year, yet thanks 
to the altitude, it is not accompanied by 
extreme heat. The remainder of the 
year abounds in rain. Almost daily it 
rains at the same hour, the showers are 
short but abundant, and in the intervals 
the tropical sun smiles down in the re- 
freshed vegetation and drives it to lux- 
uriant growth. In this paradise the 
field bears three crops a year.” 


Justice and Religion 

Justice is administerd in primitive 
fashion. The two litigants appeal to 
passersby, set out the subject of their 
dispute, and call upon them to settle the 
matter according to their sense of fair 
play. Menelik’s method of dealing with 
erring subordinates was summary and 
efficacious, like that of Peter the Great 
whom he resembled also in other respects. 
He had the culprit brought before him, 
told him what the misdemeanors were 
which he resented, reminded the man of 
his duty, chid him loudly, administered a 
sound blow or two with his hard, heavy 
hand, and then let him go and reform 


himself. Survivals of barbaric ages ren- 
der some of the punishments meted cut 
to criminals cruel in the eyes of the cul- 
tured man of to-day. Thus, for theft, 
the culprit is branded on the forehead. 
Stoning is a recognized form of capital 
punishment. Some convicted felons lose 
their ears, others are condemned to have 
their tongues torn out. 

Religion mingled with superstition 
plays a large part in the daily life of the 
country. It is Christian in dogma, with 
an admixture of Judaism in customs. The 
fasting days amount to about six months 
of the twelve. Saturday and Sunday are 
both regarded as Sabbath days. The 
priests wield a far-reaching influence in 
the country and own a large proportion 
of the land. 


Relations to the Sexes 


The legitimate relations of the sexes 
throw a certain light on the culture of 
the people. There are several kinds of 
recognized matrimonial alliances, which 
differ from each other by being easily dis- 
soluble, dissoluble and indissoluble. Very 
often this last kind of union is put off 
until the decline of life. It is contracted 
in church with traditional rites and sac- 
ramental solemnity. An essential form of 
the ceremoney is the administration of 
communion to the bride and bridegroom, 
whereby each one receives half of a 
broken host. The first-mentioned knot is 
generally tied in an informal way, and 
at such an early life-stage that the 
nuptial benediction might well run, as it 
once did at a marriage solemnized in 
Pernambuco, when the priest exclaimed: 
“Heavenly Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” Girls of twelve 
often contract this alliance and some- 
times become widows before they have 
been wives a tewlvemonth. This union 
rarely endures. In most cases husband 
and wife separate after a year or two 
or less, never to come together again. 
The second form of matrimony is ratified 
by a ceremony which imparts to it great- 
er force and durability, and it can be 
dissolved only with the sanction of the 
church. But no human power can loose 
the knot if the bride and the bridegroom 
have had a communion marriage. 

Abyssinia was a feudal and patriarchal 
state when the late Negus came to the 
throne; and the various tributary Kings 
or Rasses were continually fighting with 
each other. Menelik set himeslf to break 
the independence of the vassal monarchs 
and to centralize the power of the State 


in himself. The work of reform had 
previously been initiated by King Theo- 
dore, who abolished polygamy, punished 
drunkenness, and by way of hindering it 
destroyed the vineyards. Animated by 
the best intentions towards his subjects, 
Menelik often attempted to realize his 
schemes of reform in childish ways and 
by means which would bring a smile to 
the lips of Europeans. But provided by 
nature with sound judgment, intuition, 
tact, and a winsome manner, he effected 
more in a single decade than his pre- 
decessors had accomplished in centuries. 
What he lacked was system and a prac- 
tical knowledge of what may be termed 
the technique of statesmanship. These 
defects and the unpreparedness of his 
people obliged him to confine his efforts to 
partial reforms, and the durability even 
of these is dubious owing to the slipshod 
methods of his fellow-workers. 

In opening up the country to industrial 
and commercial enterprise he encount- 
ered much opposition from his own peo- 
ple, and especially from his consort the 
Empress Taitu. “As for me,’ exclaimed 
Menelik to a European visitor, “I am 
heart and soul for progress. But my 
clergy, my Rasses, and my wife loathe 
gs 


The New Negus 

Menelik’s sons having all died, he de- 
cided to appoint his grandson, Lid) 
Yassu, his daughter’s child, to be his 
successor. The new Negus is eighteen 
years of age. He is said to be a bright, 
right-minded lad, full of enterprise, ani- 
mated by good intentions, physically and 
morally courageous and endowed with 
strong will power. He is inaugurating 
his reign under favorable auspices. The 
predicted risings and revolutions have 
not broken out. The unity achieved by 
his grandfather is still intact. The 
greatest obstacle to complete fusion— 
the power and strife of the vassal kings 
—is displaced. Peace with foreign coun- 
tries is apparently secured, and several 
of the conditions indispensable to rapid 
and pacific revolutionary reform are 
fulfilled. 

But Menelik’s work is still incomplete, 
and his successor’s task is proportionate- 
ly arduous. The facade of the political 
structure has, indeed, been erected, but 
there is nothing but the old ramshackle 
building behind it. Whether the present 
Emperor has it in him to continue the 
work of his predecessor and carry it to 
a successful consummation is uncertain. 








Whether all the neighboring Great Pow- 
ers can and will resist the powerful 
temptation to trespass on the possessions 
of the youthful ruler is more uncertain 
still. Greed is a vice from which states 
are as little exempt as individuals. 


PILFERING PATTERNS 
How! the {Parisian Dress Models are 


Copied and Reproduced 


(Translated for MacLean’s from the French 
Lectures Pour Tous.) 


HE few Parisians who happen to 

visit the Rue de la Paix during the 
months of August and September remark 
with some surprise that far from being 
transformed into a desert, the street on 
the contrary wears a very animated as- 
pect. The appearance, however, is not the 
same as during the “season.” Limousines 
with armorial bearings which then 
formed a triple line of barricades before 
the doors of the world-renowned dress- 
makers have now given place to red and 
yellow taxis, and the monocle of the 
former habitues seems to be replaced by 
gold-rimmed spectacles. There is a gen- 
eral air of excitement, the workrooms are 
all bustle, and in the show-rooms before 
a throng of crowded visitors the manne- 
quins pass with slow and stately step. 
The coming winter fashions are being ex- 
hibited to the foreign buyers, who have 
arrived from all parts of the globe to 
learn the new decrees of Paris, and to 
take away with them something of that 
impalpable charm symbolic of French 
elegance. 

America is the first to appear with the 
representatives of the dressmakers of 
New York and Philadelphia, and of those 
immense stores, which are all “the larg- 
est in the world.” A week later come 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
and many others with intent to choose 
the most striking or sensational dress: 
the “Paris model,” in fact, which is to 
prove to the clients of such, in no matter 
what part of the world, that the modiste 
is living up to his reputation. 

It is in vain that foreign Governments 
have endeavored to cope with this su- 
premacy of French fashions. In New 
York the imposition of a 75 per cent. ad 
valorem duty only had the effect of in- 
creasing the price of the dress and thus 
making it still more “elegant.” Great 
Britain is the best customer of the 
Parisian workrooms, the value of her im- 
ported dresses in 1912 amounting to over 
twelve million dollars. The Argentine 
comes next with seven million, then fol- 
low the United States, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, with four and a half million, four 
million, and two and a half million dol- 
lars, respectively. These figures do not 
include the value of dresses taken in by 
travelers personally. On the whole the 
total value of dresses exported from 
France falls not far short of sixty mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Stealing the Styles 
The chief enemy of the Rue de la 


Paix is naturaily the “maison de copies,” 
or copying house. Every buyer knows the 
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The Standard Fashion Co., New Yort 





FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


Those distinguishing qualities of heart and hand which endowed 
the work of the old-time cabinet makers with an heirloom per- 
manency are faithfully exemplified in the reproductions made by 
the Toronto Furniture Company. 


In design, no ess than in sincerity ot workmanship and integrity 
of materials, our furniture reveals that fidelity to period de- 
manded by the refined taste of to-day. In construction, it typifies 
that conscientious thoroughness that has preserved the originals 
in perfect condition for more than a hundred years. 


In our reproduction of the William and Mary 
china cabinet, we have drawn our inspira- 
tion from examples best expressive of the 
period with the happy success indicated by 
the illustration here. 


A broad selection in the spirit of this and other notable 
periods in English cabinet-making, is afforded by our 
line, which may be seen in the showrooms of the rep- 
resentative dealer in your town. We will be pleased to 





Look for our Shop- 
mark on each piece. 
It assures you of 


correct design, genu- send you his name on request, also a copy of our inter- 
ine woods, and thor esting, illustrated booklet which tells about styles in 
ough workmanship. furniture and how they began. 


TORONTO FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 
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“* Spreads 
like Butter” 


For that 
late supper— 


just a light, nourishing snack 
before retiring—try 


Cingersolly 


Cream Cheese 
Easily digested—pure and whole- 
some. The delicious flavor of 
IngersollCream is most enjoyable, 


Sold by 

all Grocers 

in 15c and 
25c Packages. 
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INGERSOLL MTT 

PACKING Co. Ltd. 
Ingersoll, Ontario, 
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Makes the Morning Meal a Delight. 


FEARMAN’S 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 





arouses the appetite, gives a keenness that makes 
the morning meal adelight. THE MEN FOLK 
appreciate its delicious flavor and come to the 
breakfast bright and brisk when the fragrant 
aroma steals upon them with the hint that ther 
favorite Brand of Bacon is being served. 


Order from your grocer to-day 


“FEARMAN’S BACON.” 


IT IS IRRESISTIBLE—TRY IT. 


The F.W.Fearman Co.,Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 










**Twist the Coin”’ 


10 Cents 


( The best polishes in | 
the handiest box. 


Black, Tan 
and White 


THE F.F. DALLEY Co. 
LTD 








Buffalo, N.Y. 








Hamilton, Ont. i 





¥ In Our New Patent 
Easy-Openinc-Box™ 


small couturier with an_ establish- 
ment of modest pretensions who is pre- 
pared to sell at half-price an exact re- 
plica of the latest model of Messrs. Y. 
or Mme. Z. The ingenuity employed to 
secure the original knows no limits. How, 
for instance, can the head of the firm 
know that the little old lady with white 
hair who, with her spectacles, seems s0 
short-sighted, and who possesses such an 
unmistakable Yankee accent, is a young 
“first hand,” who with her experienced 
eye is taking in every detail, every fold, 
and every stitch of the gown exhibited? 
The means most favored, however, is that 
of the commissionaire or broker to whom 
are sent all the models ordered by the 
foreign firms, it being much easier for 
the makers to deliver to this responsible 
intermediary than to buyers in the five 
parts of the world. These cases, care- 
fully opened, enable the contraband 
sketcher to make a rough outline draft 
of the model. 


Another method more difficult of de- 
tection is that employed by the “client.” 
It is even whispered that certain society 
women adopt this system of reducing 
their dressmaker’s bill, as it is the 
“maison de copies” that pays for their 
gowns. Who is to know that the robe 
they are wearing with such distinction, 
has been sent to the copying house for 
some days? By such means also the for- 
eign buyer is sometimes enabled to re- 
duce the cost of his model. The costumes 
brought to him, generally two hours be- 
fore his departure, are sometimes copied 
either at his hotel, or in a nearby apart- 
ment, by a clever workwoman, who pays a 
portion of his heavy bill, which amounts 
probably to $200 or $250 for each model. 

The employees of the large houses are 
the recipients of many enticing offers 
and temptations in this respect. The 
work girls are all closely watched and 
none are allowed to leave the workroom 
with a parcel without first showing the 
contents. But a pattern is so _ easily 
slipped underneath a skirt, or a silk mus- 
lin blouse, in the sleeve of a mantle, that 
no one notices it, and at eight o’clock the 
next morning it is replaced. Neverthe- 
less those who succumb to temptation 
are few in number. 

But the system of robbery, which, ow- 
ing to its being absolutely impossible to 
prevent, is the most outrageous of all, is 
that of our near neighbors beyond the 
Rhine, who are past masters in the art. 
The representatives of some of the 
American firms are so fully cognizant o/ 
this that they go direct to Germany to 
buy stock “French models,” and f4n- 
ish up by buying one or two special 
models in Paris. They can even dispense 
with the journey to Berlin. The head of 
one firm recently mentioned the name of 
a German buyer, who, after arriving in 
Paris for the opening, had ten days later 
arranged an exhibition of his orders in 
his hotel room, promising his colleagues 
who arrived later to deliver them an ex- 
act copy of each model a week later on 
his return to the Fatherland. 

How can this state of things be reme- 
died? A model of one of the large houses 
represents a real tangible value. Think 
of the hours spent and the material 
spoilt before arriving at a harmonious 
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and satisfactory result! Then, just as 
one is anticipating the shoal of orders 
which are sure to be attracted by a “good 
model,” buying suddenly stops, and 
buyers are informed that such a house 
at Berlin is supplying the same model. 
All the efforts of the creating house are 
rendered valueless. 

Every precaution to stop this seems to 
have been taken. Indeed, it is most dif- 
ficult to gain the entree to any of the 
houses at the beginning of the season. In 
many houses there is a tacit understand- 
ing that anyone inspecting the models 
shall take one or two at least. 

An association was lately formed be- 
tween the firms of Paquin, Callot, Doucet, 
Deeuillet, Worth, Cheruit, ete. There 
were at first eleven firms—there are now 
only seven, the others having yielded to 
the commissionaires or brokers and their 
threats of boycotting. The “seven,” 
however, have decided only to deliver or- 
ders for abroad in the country of the 
buyer, and to make the consignments in 
special sealed cases which will only be 
opened by the Customs at destination. 
The dates of delivery also will be care- 
fully fixed. A firm delivering in New 
York, August 25, will not deliver in Ger- 
many till September 5, so that any Ger- 
man copies sent to New York would not 
arrive till some time after the original. 

A notice is also inserted in all the 
principal papers giving the names of the 
houses that have bought Paris models, 
and the number bought. The important 
clients benefit by this—not so, however, 
those who have not really bought. This 
year another notice has been added: “X 
& Co. beg to inform their clients that 
none of their models will be sold before 
such a date. None have yet been sold 
to anyone, and the pattern of the waist 
ribbon, as well as the color has been 
changed.” 

One of our great Parisian “artistes” 
lately signed his model and deposited it 
with the courts, which gives him a kind of 
copyright and entitles him to some pro- 
tection. Shortly afterwards a young 
lady with a slight foreign accent paid a 
visit to one of the couturiers, who in- 
dulge in copying, saying: “I am a friend 
of your client Mme. X., and I have just 
been admiring a lovely costume, which is, 
however, very expensive. I understand 
you can supply me with an exact copy! 
Is that so?” The couturier gave the re- 
quired assurance and at once _ took 
measurements. The trying on passed off 
satisfactorily, but when it was com- 
pleted, the purchaser who had now 
donned the dress, said: “It is not exactly 
like the model I mentioned. The buckle 
should be on the right and the knot is 
smaller.” In order to settle the matter 
the couturier fetched from the work- 
room a sketch of the dress signed by the 
“orande artiste,” and which had been 
copied several times. The client con- 
vinced, declared she would wear the dress 
and went to telephone to her chauffeur 
to fetch her. Five minutes later the 


workrooms were visited by several gen- 
tlemen, of whom one was the commis- 
sioner of police. The dresses were com- 
pared then and there, and a summons was 
issued. But the lawsuit which followed 
is still dragging on. 
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“Play Ball” 


i any other game of life 











rrown in the grain. 
& £ 


to eat with cream or good milk. 





To do it effectively 


elements—the vital mineral salts— 


Made of choice whole wheat and malted barley, 
mineral salts and other nutritive values in just the right proportion, as 
It is an ideal food for winners in any game. 


Grape-Nuts comes in tightly sealed packages 
Fresh, crisp, and delicious! 


in sport, business or 


one needs a vigorous 


body controlled by a clear brain. 


Food Plays 


a Big Part 


Many play a losing game because their 
food doesn’t contain the elements necessary 


to build up strong bodies and healthy brains. 


Most white flour foods are lacking in these 


necessary 


for mental and physical balance. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


admirably supplies this lack. 


Grape-Nuts retains the 


perfectly baked and ready 


‘“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Mark Your Linen With Cash’s Woven Name-Tapes 


Your full name in fast color thread can be woven into fine 
white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 dozen, $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c. 
for 3 doz. These markings more than save their cost by pre- 
venting laundry losses. Required by schools and colleges. 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled in a 
week through your *dealer, or write for samples and'order 
blanks direct to 

J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 301 St. James'St., Montreal, Can. 






































“Dressmaking Made Easy” 
Your dresses fitted on a Hali-Borchert 


Dress Form are an assured success. The 
form exactly duplicates your figur whether 
stout or slight,—bust and hips shoulders 


and waist, fitting-on becomes a pleasure 
your dresses a success, The book,’ Dresemak- 


ing Made 

Fasy,”"’ ° -BOR 

plains in ro pl CHE, 
tail how PERFECTION 

these dress ADJUSTABLE 
forms climi- DRESS FORMS 
most diffie 


cult and tiresome part of dressmaking, 
Write for a copy to-day. 


, HALL -BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 


f LF 
je |e ne mamma Terr rT 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
43P Lombard Street, Toronto 
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CLARK’S CHATEAU BRAND 
CONCENTRATED SOUPS 


ARE THE BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 


CLARK’S SOUPS are prepared only from 
the best materials under the direction of 
thoroughly qualified chefs. 


They are put up in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, are very highly concentrated and 
provide a palatable and nourishing dish at 
a moment’s notice. No labour needed. 
Simply add water and warm up. 


W. CLARK, LIMITED 





MONTREAL 








Note 
the neat, 






clean-cut 
and refined " 
appearance 
—they are 


Lightweight “PEERLESS” Paling ‘Tables 


The “Peerless” is st 


graceful, handson convenient tables It harmonizes with 
the best surrou! lin g Ss staunch and firm, strengt hs is re markable Does po tt wobble or shake 
For games, for sewing, | ke vriting lunching outdoors d for mar ther home ‘purposes 
you wi have tf 1 f LIG HT WEIG HT ‘PEERLESS” FOLDING TABLES (Made in Canada.) 
The illustration above shows “Peerless” tables in uss at Toronto Armouries during horse show 
They are folded or lded in an instant—no pins or bolts to bother wi ith. Can be set aside in 
small corner or tu ke ~g in closet Round or square model. s, ¢ loth leatherette or beautiful natural 
wood top. Made also in Dining Table sizes. Every table guaranteed Avoid cheap imitations 


Get the genuirne—"Peerless.’ 


Write for Catalog “HH.” It shows the many advantages of a 


“Peerless” 
Send your dealer’s name and address if he 


has none 


Folding Table 


in stock, 


HOURD & COMPANY, LIMITED, ole Cesse2 LONDON, ONT. 




















HOUSEWIVES You need this, it’s most convenient 


The Peerless Self-winding Automatic Clothes Line is the handiest thing for any home. 
It is a strong, eighteen-foot clothes line on an automatic, self-winding reel, and when not 
needed is well out of the way, but instantly available when required. It 
eels back automatically. The case is a handsome nickel, and altogether 
t’s just what you need. Weight ready to mail, 16 ounces. Can be 
att met 1 anywhere ip any room or outside to trees or walls or the fence. 
lt is never in the way 
PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 
Mail your order to-day or write for booklet. 
POLLOCK MFG. CO, LIMITED, - - BERLIN, ONT. 
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However regrettable this copying may 
be, it is none the less flattering. Let us 
struggle by all means to prevent it, but 
we may us well recognize that as long as 
Paris is the capital of Fashion, so long 
will Paris fashions be copied. 


RELIGION OF DANCING 


Love the Origin of al! 
Says One Writer 


Religion and 


Dancing, 


r HE origin and history of dancing are 
comprehensively dealt with by Have- 
iock Ellis in the Atlantic Monthly. Danc- 
ing and architecture, he says, are the two 
primary and essential arts. Dancing 1s 
the primitive expression alike of religion 
and love—of religion from the earliest 
human times we know of, and of love 
from a period long anterior to the coming 
of man. 

‘What do you dance?’ When a man 
belonging to one branch of the great 
Bantu division of mankind met a mem- 
ber of another, said Livingstone, that 
was the question he asked. What a 
man danced, that was his tribe, his 
social customs, his religion; for, as an 
anthropologist has recently put it, ‘a 
savage does not preach his religion, he 
dances it.’ There are peoples in the 
world who have no secular dances, only 
religious dances, and some investigators 
believe that every dance was of religious 
origin. 

Among primitive peoples religion is 
so large a part of life that the dance 
inevitably becomes of supreme religious 
importance. To-day we find religious 
people who in church pray for rain vr 
for the restoration of their friends to 
health. Their forefathers also desired 
these things but, instead of praying for 
them, they danced for them the fitting 
dance which tradition had handed down, 
and which the chief or the medicine-man 
solemnly conducted. 


All religions, and not merely those of 
primitive character, have been at the 
outset, and sometimes throughout, in 
some measure saltatory. This is the case 
all over the world. It is not more pro- 
nounced in early Christianity and among 
the ancient Hebrews who danced before 
the ark, than among the Australian 
aborigines whose great corroborees are 
religious dances conducted by the medi- 
cine-men with their sacred staves in their 
hands. 


Dancing Was Sacred Then 

What by some is considered to be the 
earliest known Christian ritual—the 
‘Hymn of Jesus,’ assigned to the second 
century—is nothing but a sacred dance. 

The very idea of dancing had a sacred 
and mystic meaning to the early Christ- 
ians, who had meditated profoundly on 
the text, ‘We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced.’ 

In English cathedrals dancing went 
on until the fourteenth century. At 
Paris, Limoges, and elsewhere in France, 
the priests danced in the choir at Easter 
up to the seventeenth century; in 
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Roussillon up to the eighteenth century. 
Roussillon is a province with Spanish 
traditions, and it was in Spain that 
religious dancing took deepest root and 
flourished longest. In the cathedrals of 
Seville, Toledo, Valencia, and Xeres there 
was formerly dancing, although it now 
survives only at a few special festivals 
in the first. 


As Old as Love 


Dancing is not only intimately asso- 
ciated with religion, it has an equally 
intimate association with love. Here 
indeed the relationship is even more 
primitive, for it is far older than man. 
Dancing, said Lucian, is as old as love. 
Among insects and among birds, for in- 
stance, it may be said that dancing is 
often an essential part of courtship. 
The male dances, sometimes in rivalry 
with other males, in order to charm the 
female; then, after a short or long inter- 
val, the female is aroused to share his 
ardor and join in the dance; the final 
climax of the dance is in the union of 
the lovers. 

It is indeed in this aspect that danc- 
ing has so often aroused reprobation, 
from the days of early Christianity until 
the present, among those for whom the 
dance has merely been, in the words of 
a seventeenth century writer, a series of 
‘immodest and dissolute movements by 
which the cupidity of the flesh is 
aroused.’ 


But in Nature and among primitive 
peoples it has its value precisely on this 
account. It is a process of courtship and, 
even more than that, it is a novitiate for 
love, and a novitiate which was found to 
be an admirable training for love. Among 
some peoples, indeed, as the Omahas, 
the same word meant both to dance and 
to love. Here we are in the sphere of 
sexual selection. By his beauty, his 
energy, his skill, the male must win the 
female, so impressing the image of him- 
self on her imagination that finally her 
desire is aroused to overcome her reti- 
cence. 


In our modern world professivnal 
dancing as an art has become altogether 
divorced from religion, and even, in any 
vital sense, from love; it is scarcely even 
possible, so far as western civilization is 
concerned, to trace back the tradition to 
either source. 


There can scarcely be a doubt that 
Egypt has been for many thousands of 
years, as indeed it still remains, a great 
dancing centre, the most influential 
dancing-school the world has ever seen, 
radiating its influence south and east 
and north. We may perhaps even agree 
with the historian of the dance, who 
terms it ‘the mother-country of all civi- 
lized dancing.’ We are not entirely 
dependent on the ancient wall-pictures 
of Egypt for our knowledge of Egyptian 
skill in the art. Sacred mysteries, it is 
known, were danced in the temples, and 
queens and princesses took part in the 
orchestras that accompanied them. 

The real germ of the ballet, however, 
is to be found in Rome, where the pan- 
tomime with its concerted and pictur- 
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The Diminishing 
Dollar 


The dollars you get 
are just as large as 
they ever were, but 
they are smaller in 
purchasing power than ever before. 
problem is how to make 


The 
a dollar go as far 
as possible in purchasing the necessities of 


hundred 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


and that means a hundred wholesome, nourishing 
breakfasts. If you add coffee, milk and a little cream, 
a deliciously strengthening and satisfying Shred led 
Wheat break fast should not cost over five cents. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the whole wheat prepared 
in digestible form. It is 
ready -cooked and ready- 
to-serve. 


life. Fora dollar you can get one 


Alwaysheat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. For breakfast serve with hot 
milk and a little cream, adding salt or sugar 
to suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing for 
any meal in combination with sliced bananas, 
baked apples, stewed prunes, or canned or 
preserved fruits. Triscuit is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer and is eaten as a toast with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s Allin the Shreds”’ 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East. 
































Have time for other things besides work 


Make your home life worth while. Don’t spend all your time drudging and 
cleaning. Use a “SUNDAY” VACUUM CLEANER and save half your time 
and energy. 
For the small cost of one cent an hou 
will keep your home clean and sweet. Absolutely 
e un ay reliable, light and easy to operate. Every home 
should enjoy the benefits of this economical and 
time-saving VACUU Ly CLEANER 
A most practical machine for the average home 


Our Free Booklet “O” Tells Why. Get a Copy To-day. 


The Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Limited 
509 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Canada 





One cent an hour 
will operate this 
reliable machine. 
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esque method of expressive action was 
developed; and Italy is the home of 
Romantie dancing. The modern ballet, 
it is generally believed, had its origin in 
the spectacular pageants at the marri- 
age of Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
in 1489. 

The popularity of such performanecs 
spread to the other Italian courts, in- 
cluding Florence; and Catherine de 
Medici, when she became Queen of 
France, brought the Italian ballet to 
Paris. Here it speedily became fashion- 
able. Kings and queens were its ad- 
mirers, and even took part in it; great 
statesmen were its patrons. Before long 
it became an established institution with 
a vital life and growth of its own, main- 
tained by distinguished musicians, artists 








A layave ty j a and dancers. In the French ballet of 

y 1 le ays 7 Wy 5 [t adds the eighteenth century a very high degree 

appreciatea j' ee ; real xest of perfection seem thus to have been 
: 4 f ae reached, while in Italy where the ballet 

for its si 4 f to the had originated it decayed. 

whol some yi 4 The Russian ballet was an offshoot 


MLOFHING from the French ballet, and illustrates 
once more the vivifying effect of trans- 
plantation on the art of romantic danc- 
ing. 

Dancing as an art we may be sure 


9 cannot die out, but will always be under- 
going a re-birth. Not merely as an art 
but also as a social custom, it perpetually 


emerges afresh from the soul of the 


deliciousness meal. 


people. 
The dance lies at the beginning of art, 
() § a Nn - M a lr Mm a | and we find it also at the end. The first 
ad eC creators of civilization were making the 
dance, and the philosopher of to-day, 
hovering over the dark abyss of insanity, 


Every family table, whether it be in a mansion or cottage with bleeding fect and wustien straine? 
ta oo pe a . nn _-.? to the breaking-point, still seems to him- 
welcomes this quality breakfast delicacy. The absolute self to be weaving the maze of the 
purity and the perfect process of preparation gives —_ 
UPTON’S a charm that makes it truly enjoyable. It is 
very wholesome and nutritious, very easily digested. TEETH AND HEALTH 
Only the choicest Seville Oranges and pure cane sugar Neglect of Teeth More Injurious than 
are used. Abuse of Alcohol 
1 Lb " Pea ee ae , sale ‘ it HE importance of sound teeth to the 
Make fo-mpeerest s bre akfast a new delight with E end on hed iiein ts uot 
a 1ar of if f ] 0) A S. ) our grocer ql] supply VOU. with by Lewis M. Ferman in the Forum. 


“A tooth,” said Don Quixote, “is worth 

more than a diamond.” The world’s lead- 

The » U t on [; om ¢ ‘ ing medical authority, Dr. William Osler, 

p p an Y> Limited agrees with this and expresses the belief 

Hamilton, Ontario that more physical degeneracy can be 

traced to neglect of the teeth than to the 

abuse of alcohol. There is no doubt that 
it affects very many more people. 

Diseased teeth are responsible for an 

| almost inconceivable amount of ill-health 

TURN YOUR SPARE TIME TO PROFIT and misery. Indigestion, anemia,. gen- 

eral debility, retarded growth of mind 


s ‘ _ . “ and body, nervousness and various in- 
We can put ambitious men in the way of earning from $5 to $10 fectious diseases are some of the most 




















creasing your present income our proposition will appeal to you heart and ear are not infrequent. Life 

Don't miss the opportunity. Write us for c ae expectancy and industrial efficiency de- 
‘ ; s to , : 

Pp a Or complete information pend in large measure on the condition of 

Send a postcard to-day. the teeth. Moral efficiency also and the 


T Joy - living depend, directly or indirect- 
y, about as much P 

HE MACLEAN PUBLISHING co., LIMITED one’s yhilcosghhy or petro or 

During the Boer War over 3,000 Brit- 

ish soldiers were invalided home because 
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of defective teeth. Out of 23,000 reject- 
ed applicants for enlistment in the Brit- 
ish army 5,000 were for defective teeth. 
Statistics from other countries show that 
these are probably average conditions for 
the adult population of Europe and 
America. 

That dental disease is so serious and 
yet so prevalent might lead one to sup- 
pose that the causes and means of pre- 
vention were shrouded in deepest mys- 
tery. But not so. The causes are 
definitely known, tangible, and amenable 
to control. 

Dental decay is a disease of childhood 
and youth. If kept in repair till the age 
of twenty the teeth should be sound 
at sixty. Neglected till twenty, teeth 
with any tendency to decay are beyond 
hope of salvage. 

Examinations of thousands of school 
children in diverse parts of the world 
have established that fewer than 10 per 
cent. are free from diseased teeth or 
gums, dental caries (decay of teeth) 
being the most common defect. The aver- 
age school child has from three to five 
decaying teeth. Many investigations re- 
port as many as 20 to 30 per cent. of all 
the teeth as affected. 

The influence of defective teeth is of 
four kinds chiefly: First, decreased pow- 
er of mastication, due either to decay or 
irregularities of the teeth; second, the 
toxic action of the pus, which is ab- 
sorbed directly into the blood or taken 
into the stomach and intestines; third, 
reflex nervous disturbances due to 
crowded teeth, toothache, etc.; and 
fourth, the possibility of the defective 
tooth acting as a breeding ground and 
distributing point for dangerous bac- 
teria. 


Why Teeth Decay 

Dental caries always begins on the 
outside of the tooth and is always due 
to external causes. Fermentation and 
putrefaction of particles of food are 
caused by the bacteria ever present in 
the mouth, and this results in the pro- 
duction of acids. The enamel and the 
soft underlying dentine are broken down 
by the acids. The problem therefore is 
the prevention of acids. 

The rate of acid formation depends 
also upon the nature of food particles 
left in the mouth, the sweets being the 
foods which most readily ferment and 
produce acids. For this reason the meal 
should not end with jams, cake, candy or 
other foods rich either in starch or sugar, 
nor should these be eaten between meals. 
When sweets are eaten they should be 
followed by solid foods, such as apples, 
which have a cleansing effect. The high 
susceptibility in this country to dental 
caries is partly accounted for by the fact 
that our sugar consumption per capita is 
by far the highest in the world. 

Whatever the food, the essential thing 
is to keep the mouth clean. Wallace has 
shown that sound, even, well-matched 
teeth clean themselves in the thorough 
mastication of solid foods, and that they 
do this more effectively than the tooth 
brush. If the food is pasty, however, 
mastication plasters it so tightly against 
the teeth that no ordinary amount of 
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Morning 
After Morning 


Thousands of homes are made 


brighter and cheerier by 


Post 
Toasties 


These crisp, 
sweet bits of 
Indian corn, 


- ‘ (J 


: Dm 
toasted to a Sf; 2 <a /{ 
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delicate brown ‘von wo Mie SS 
and always . BE > \ 
with the fa- [mm lee 


mous “toastie” 
flavour, make a most delicious “starter 
for the morning meal. 


Toasties require no cooking —no 
bother. Just pour what you want . 
into a bowl, add some nice cream or good milk, and there you are. 


With a bowl of Post Toasties and cream—some fruit, a poached 
egg, crisp buttered toast, and a cup of Postum— 


There you have about the best kind of breakfast to carry one well- 
fed and clear-headed until lunch time. 


You are invited to visit the big, clean factories at Battle Creek, 
where Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Postum are made. There’s much 
to be seen, and there’s a weicome! 


Post Toasties 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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Why bake or roast blindly? ——— = 

The “Boss” glass door oven eliminates guesswork and worry < 3 
Without opening it you can see your bakings brown perfectly 3 
never burning or chilling them, No heat is wasted, no time lost = 
The Boss saves fuel. It is fully asbestos lined, heats in tw =| 
minutes, bakes uniformly = 
Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days = 
Order a “Boss” from your dealer to-day. Test it 30 days. Your = 
money refunded immediately if not satisfactory Guaranteed to = 
work on good Oil, Gasoline or Gas Stoves. Patented glass door, = 
guaranteed not to break from heat. Genuine stamped “BOSS.” = 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names = 


Sold by dealers 


The Huenefeld Co., 499 Valley Street - Cincinnati, Ohio throughout Canada 
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lieves that the choice of solid food and its 
deliberate mastication are more import- 
ant preventive measures than any 
amount of artificial cleanliness. His 
opinion is based on over 6,000 experi- 
ments made for the purpose of determin- 
ing differences in the tendency of dif- 
ferent foods to lodge in the mouth. In or- 
der to try the theory he secured parental 
co-operation in subjecting fourteen chil- 
dren to the test. From the age of three 
or four years they were given foods of 





















ff Y yy Ml WWW, high tooth-cleansing power and were re- 

LY, Wj LU quired to masticate thoroughly. After 
Yj Z~YY{YGG Y % each meal the mouth was rinsed. At the 
Yy Y%Y%YGiGZZG Us age of five to seven years not one of the 
Y 4 Y Y%U%|YGG Y children had a carious tooth. 
“GY|YUGYG4GiEE4YLEGEZGZ This theory sounds so reasonable that 
Y YY it is well worth considering. Everyone 
Yy Y knows, for example, that apples leave the 


teeth cleaner than pie. And even if our 
faith in the theory is not strong enough 
to enable us to live contentedly without 
our tooth brushes, its general acceptance 
would at least insure more thorough mas- 
tication; and this would be no small gain 
in the score of health. 

When a tooth is sore, mastication is 
shifted to the other side of the mouth or 
else slighted altogether. As a result, the 
teeth do not then clean themselves and 
decay is likely to set in, spreading gradu- 
ally to the adjacent teeth. 

So far as is known, enamel once 
formed never changes for better or for 
worse from natural causes. We must go 
through life with our original dental 
armaments. When nutrition is insuf- 
ficient during infancy and childhood the 
teeth are sure to be imperfect. Growing 
cells cannot build a perfect structure 
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Tier > an air of quiet elegance and good taste 
about Penmans Hosiery which men and women 
of refinement are quick to note. 


Penmans Hosiery is knit-to-form—without-a-seam 
= the Penman way, which insures velvety comfort, 
longer wear and lasting shapeliness, while it makes 
ripping and darning mere memories associated with = | without suitable material. , ; 
a Time Y it wing ogee ‘ = Now the main cause of the infantile 
ordinary hose. ou can buy this vastly better hosiery == malnutrition which results in defective 
at the price you'd have to pay for common hose. = enamel of the teeth is artificial feeding. 
==——— Investigations which included nearly 
= = 200,000 children showed that those who 
had been breast fed had only 9 per cent 
of their teeth carious, while the arti- 
ficially fed had as high as 27 per cent. 
decayed. Malnutrition, more often per- 
haps than the absence of the tooth 
brush, is responsible for the inferior 
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= = teeth among the children of the poor 
= OS 12] =e Jewish children, who as a rule are breast 
= : fed and otherwise well cared for, have 
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| better teeth than non-Jewish children. 
is made for men, women and children in cotton, cashmere, silk and = Appropriate preventive measures dur- 
hsle—any weight and all popular colors. Look for the trademark ! === ing childhood would probably insure good 


teeth to the majority of adults. This 
Hosiery, Sweaters, means cleanliness, thorough mastication. 
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P L suitable food, the f te y 
enmans imited, Underwear Paris, Can. teeth, careful omen detun Teliee 


and childhood, and the prevention of de- 








cay, irregularities and impaction by the 
repair of defects as rapidly as they 
Excell nt We have in stock a large number of cuts which — 
S have been used in the editorial columns of this pub- : ‘ 
E . lication. Any person desiring any of these can NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 
Nngravings secure them at greatly reduced prices, in some cases China Enters into Partnership with the 
— for less than the photographs cost us. Make your U.S. Standard Oil Co. 
at low rates selection from either past or current issues and 
write us. — the Standard Oil Company 
pie m pot rst went to China, they found 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited their sales limited by the fact that most 
143-149 University Avenue : Winiiain people had no suitable lamps. Some even 
used the new oil in old cans with a piece 
of cotton for a wick and they produced 
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To-day we greet you on this page to extend this 
invitation: 

Go to your grocer and buy from him a 10-cent package of 
Puffed Wheat. Take this coupon with you. Then he will give 
you—for the coupon—a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice, and 
we will pay him for it. 

Thus for 10 cents you get a quarter’s worth of Puffed 
Grains. And the Puffed Rice meals are all with us, given 
with our compliments. 


To Tell You a Story 


We do this to let these delightful grains tell you their 
story—a story you won’t forget. 

To tell you of grains which are steam-exploded to eight 
times normal size. Of grains like airy bubbles, filled with a 
myriad cells. Of thin-walled grains—crisp, fragile, inviting 
with a taste like toasted nuts. 


To Tell You a Story 
Well Pay wirSn To-morrow 


grains from guns—is the only way known to break all of the 
granules. 

So these are more than fascinating morsels. They are 
scientific foods. All the elements in these grains are made 
available as food. 


Good for 15 Cents 


Buy from your grocer a 10-cent package of Puffed Wheat 
Then present this coupon and he will give you a 15-cent 
package of Puffed Rice. We will pay him the 15 cents. 


Serve some of these grains with sugar and cream. Mix 
sume of them with fruit. Serve some for supper in bowls 
of milk. They are crisper than crackers and four times as 
porous as bread. 

Use some like nut meats in home candy making, or as 
garnish for ice cream. And let the children when at play eat 
he grains like peanuts. There 





Of grains that are used as 


more tempting than any others P ff d Ri 
that you know. u e ice, 


both foods and confections. Of P ff d Wh O E ti ire countless ways to serve 
breakfasts and suppers far u e eat, 1 Cc. erties va these food delights. 


15 xtreme Cut out this coupon, lay it 
ce. West aside and present it when you 


go to the store. 








We want Puffed Grains t: 
tell this story to-morrow at your table. And we gladly buy 
this package so you’ll let them do it 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, remember, mean more 
than mere delight. They are whole grains made wholly 
ligestible, and that never before was done. 

Inside of each grain there occur in this process more than 
100,000,000 explosions. One is caused inside of each food 
granule, and it blasts the granule to pieces. Thus digestion 
can instantly act. 

No other process does this. All cooking breaks some 
of the granules. But Prof. Anderson’s method—shooting 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Peterborough, Ont., and Saskatoon, Sask. 





























SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 3 
‘ =O 
Good in Canada or the United States Only 38 
ae 
This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed cS 
Wheat, and my grocer included free with it one package of o.- 
Puffed Ries 5 
= 
Vame ee. 
Es 
To the Grocer Oe 
iddre = Fed 
We will remit 15 cents for 93 
th ‘ pon when mailed to us t 
properly gned by the istomer 0 
with your ssurar that ur 
stated terms w complied with S 
THE QUAKER OATS CO Qa. 
East of Manitoba—Peterborong! lated 191 3 
Ont West of Ontario _ 914 ° 
Saskatoor Sask a) 
This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1914. ~ 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July 1. =| 
NOT! N famil titled If 3 
im is entitle to present more than one coupon. [ 
¥ hould be t of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the ‘ 
| he gets new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he ean w 
ek very quickly. —— 
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A May Day 
Treat For You 


1a Let the 
Knox Cooks 


send you enough 





_ GELATINE 


to make six plates 
of Cherry Sponge 


ablespoonfu!l Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
t cup cold water l cup cherry juice. 
lice of one lemon 4 cup of sugar 


ips cherries Wh 


tes of two eggs. 





Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes and dis- 
soive t -rry 1 Ad rries (stoned 
an ilves) and ron ju W ly 
cold & g los ‘ w s of it 
unt t 9 | ind w idy to serve t nt 
serving dish and garnish with w ped cream, putting 
chopped cherries over the toy 

NOTE This samer pe may be used with other 
canned fruits 
Tis will be our treat to you for 

the month of May. You will be 

so delighted you will always have 


Gelatine. 

We want every reader of this publication 
to know how to use KNOX GELATINE 
for all kinds of Desserts, 
Ice Creams, 


Jellies, Puddings, 


Sherbets, Salads and Candies. 


We w send you, 
free, an 
book of rec 
the Gelatine 


Chas. B. Knox Co. 
502 Knox Ave 
ohnstown, N.Y. 


Knox Gelatine in your home. 
Send us your grocer’s name, enclosing a 
2-cent stamp and we will send you the Knox 


istrated 
pes with 


t 


Branch Factory, 





STAMMERING 


make life miser 
or for one of your 
friends. If it 


or Stuttering may 
able for your child, 


family or does, you 
owe t to the sufferer to investigate 
the successful Arnott methods of 
permanently curing these disturbing 


impediments. We will gladly give 
you full particulars and references. 


Cured pupils everywhere. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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nothing but smudge and darkness. So 
an oil lamp was devised and sold at 7% 
cents. 875,000 lamps were sold the first 
year, and 2,000,000 the next, while oil 
sales went up by leaps and bounds. As 
its inventor, Vice-President Bemis re- 
marks, “this lamp of mine has promoted 
industry in China and been a great up- 
lift to the nation. They couldn’t work 
on their silk after four o’clock in the day 
before they had it. Now they can work 
into the night.” 

When the Chinese Government decided 
to develop its oil-lands it naturally 


| turned to the American company for aid. 
| The Standard Oil officials were ready and 


| to reap large profits. 


willing, and there was signed a few days 
ago what Vice-President Bemis believes 
to be the first partnership arrangement 
that has ever been made between a great 
nation and a private corporation. In a 
few weeks, we are informed, the Ameri- 
can petroleum-experts will be punching 
holes in the ground around Chen-te-fu 
and watching the first Chinese oil spout 
forth. The Standard Oil officials expect 
to spend $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 in this 
new partnership in the near future, and 
They believe that 
the Chinese Government also will find it- 


| self well repaid, that the United States 
| will gain in 


commercial prestige in 
China, and that trade between the two 
countries will be reawakened. 

In an article based on an 
with Vice-President Bemis 
York Sun says: 

“The work of development is to proceed 
under a Chinese-American company, in 
which the Standard Company holds a 
large majority control, with the Chinese 
Government sharing the profits of de- 
velopment as its partner. 

“The Standard gets the right of ex- 
ploration and development in the two 
great northern provinces of Chihli and 
Shensi, to begin with, besides other pro- 
vinces. It has the vitally essential privi- 


interview 
the New 


| lege of building railroads and pipe-lines, 
| in addition to the sinking of oil-wells, es- 


_tablishment of warehouses, storage 
| tanks, and all that accompanies oil 
development. 


“One of the most far-reaching grants 
is the guaranty of the Government that 


| it will assume control of all lands needed 


for this development, and in turn will 
give these to the partnership company. 
“Taken together with the successful 
endeavor of the American Red Cross to 
arrange for American construction of a 
$20,000,000 river-improvement project in 


| China, and the reported arrangement be- 


t 


tween the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
the Chinese Government, it is now de- 
clared that American enterprise can suc- 
ceed in China to a considerable extent, 
even if it is not supported diplomatically 
by the Wilson Administration. ... 

“It is recognized that should there be 
difficulties with the Chinese Government 
in the future, the Standard Oil Company 
will have the right to demand and expect 
the diplomatic support of the United 
States Government regardless of its pres- 
ent policy toward American enterprise 
abroad.” 
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The New 


Flavour 


TEP Sauce 


This new sauce from 
England is 


} 


delicious 
1. welcome change 


SO 
and suci 


to the ¢ 
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yld-tashioned kinds 


of sauces. 





COFFEE 


The 
Finishing Touch 
ToA 
Perfect Meal 


CHASE & SANBORN 


MONTREAL. 147 
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TOO OLD AT FORTY 


What is the Matter with the Middle- 
aged Man? 


f B- Quiver gives prominence to an 
article dealing with the above sub- 
ject and embodying the opinions of a 
number of well-known men. The views 
of Sir Joseph Lyons, head of the well- 
known catering firm, aptly sum up the 
whole subject. 


“Although,” declares Sir Joseph, “I | 


believe that ‘youth will always tell,’ and 
know that nothing else can be so valu- 
able in life, I wish I were only forty that 
I might put a theory of mine to the test. 

“That there is a great deal of truth in 
the phrase ‘Too old at forty’ cannot be 
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gainsaid in respect of many men, but it | 


should be noted that it is usually applied 
not to the man who has found his groove 
in the path of life—it is the wail of the 
man who has failed to do so. 

“If I am right in this, it is, generally 
speaking, the failure who is ‘too old at 
forty,’ doubtless because he is then too 
old to change his habit of life. 

“Any attempt to answer definitely why 
a man is too old at forty should prove 
more difficult than the effort to refute 


the statement, for the reason that the | 


successful man at this age will always, 


by his weight of character, overshadow | 


the very existence of his unsuccessful 
brother. It will perhaps be of more use 
if I indicate the system I have always 
tried to adhere to. 

“As I mentioned at the beginning of 


this note, I am a great believer in the | 


power of youth, consequently I and my 


colleagues have always sought young | 


men to assist us in every department of | 


our business. Naturally these men can- 
not remain young; therefore they are 


urged from the very beginning to look | 


about and find the particular groove, in 
the many tracks along which our busi- 


ness runs, for which their energy and | 


talent are best suited. 


“If he finds this the young fellow’s 
path is easy—as easy, that is, as any 


conscientious man can expect who keeps | 


. a cautious eye on the youngsters behind 


him scrambling for one of those places in 
the sun that the middle-aged man has 
secured, and which, if he be wise, he will 
spare no effort to retain. 


Keep in Touch with Younger Men 

“But, you may ask, how is he to keep 
it? My answer to that is, by keeping in 
close touch with the keenest of the 
younger men about him. ‘Too old at 
forty’ often arises from the false con- 
viction that the young man is no match 
for his elders, whereas he is_ proving 
every day that the elder man must be very 
alert indeed if he is to forestall the ef- 
forts of the youngsters to get in front. 
The man of twenty-five to thirty is al- 
ways studying the methods of the man 
of thirty-five or forty-five or more, seek- 
ing, if he can, to benefit by the experience 
his elder companions have had. How 
rarely do the middle-aged study and 


sympathize with the efforts of the young | 


man to increase the value of his experi- 











The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over : 323 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, ( a Policy Reserve $260, 000, 000) 297 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over ‘ 25 Million Dollars 
Amount Set Aside for Holders of Deferred Div dieinl 

Policies, over. : . 31 Million Dollars 


Dividends Payable to Policy bolton 3 in 1914, over . 6'< Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . ; . 34 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, since organiza- 


tion, over . ‘ ‘ » : . 300 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Posen, , ‘ . . 12 Million 
Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, over ‘ 92 Million Dollars 
Voluntary Concessions Paid pemenemeii to hasan 

nearly : ‘ .  18*<¢ Million Dollars 


New Business Paid tor During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 


LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Famil Write for Information, Dept. 39 
The Predential Has Branch Offices in All Prominent 
Canadian and American Cities. 














We have in stock a large number of cuts which 


Excellent have been used in the editorial columns of this pub- 
lication. Any person desiring any of these can 
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Engravings secure them at greatly reduced prices, in some cases 


for less than the photographs cost us. Make your 


at low rates selection from either past or current issues and 


write us. 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-149 University Avenue Toronto 
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hort-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the _his- One student writes: ‘‘I] know that you 

tory, form, structure, and writing of the will be pleased when I tell you that I have 
Story ue , 2ere ° « ‘ - 

a ” =, “dite La oF by t sag e rs just received a check for $125 from “Every- 

RNR, HOE SE SRE NONY S, SHAE AINS. body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 

ry-writers must be made as well as born; for more. I am feeling very happy, and 

















master the Getas of construction very grateful to Dr. Esenwein.”’ 
\ 1 {turn their talents to account. ; ie 
y we send you the names of stu- We also offer courses in Photoplay >». rit- 
ts and graduates who have suc- ing, Versification and Pc etics, J urnalism; 
iei? And the success their letters in all over One Hun ired Home § tudy 
prove is practical. It means recognition, Courses, many ot them \ ae r ome mag 4 in 
accepted manuscripts and checks from Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


i ia THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 
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XEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


To the woman of taste the white enameled room makes a 
strong appeal. She delights in its atmosphere of cheery, dainty bright- 
ness. Not only in her boudoir, bedrooms and bathroom, but in the 
living rooms as well. 


Luxeberry White Enamel produces a Hoor varnish, Liquid sar nas all the toug! 
ness its name implies. t brings out the beauty 

ri h, deep, snow white effect unequaled ; P a2 6 
‘ : of the wood, multiplying its attractivene 
by any other finish \ Luxeberry sur- Liquid Granite floors have a durable elastic 
face Is smooth, satiny and durable, and face that withstands the wear of grown up feet 
may be left either a soft dull, or brilliant ind the romp of playing children—a surtace you 

the finest porcelain can wash without fear of turning it white-—-ever 
as the } elall 


boiling water has no harmful effect 
Luxeberry White Enamel won’t turn 


vellow, chip or crack and cleans in a jiffy 
with soap and wate! 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes have been the first 


hoice of home owners, architects and decorators 


tor over httyv vears Ask your dealer about them 
In snow white rooms the natural wood floors or write us direct for varnish intormation of 
! 1 be protected al 1 be iutihed by the finest spec ial interest to home owner 
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ence and force it home with his ever- 
present energy? 

“Therefore I say I wish I were forty 
that I might show that I could learn suf- 
ficient from the young men about me to 
keep me from slipping back behind them 

“Tt seems to me that if the middle- 
aged failure was ever a success in life, 
he owes his downfall to a period when 
his suecess of the moment induced the 
condition known popularly as ‘swelled 
head.’ He thought the race was won be- 
fore it was finished, and the young man 
generally knows that a race is never fin- 
ished until it is won. 

“Tf, on the other hand, he never has 
been a success, the older he gets the more 
will his failure be accentuated if his cir- 
cumstanees in life do not protect him 
from the struggle for existence to which 
most of us are happily subjected. I say 
‘happily’ because without the struggle 
there can be no victory, and without vic- 
tories life would be a dull experience.” 

One must progress in one’s youth, con- 
tinues the writer of the article in sum- 
ming up, or “retrogress” in one’s age, for 
the plain fact of the matter is that the 
man who is still able to fill only a lowly 
position when he is forty must neces- 
sarily seem too old to an employer. If 
he has failed to advance in his younger 
years, when the greatest measure of en- 
thusiasm and the greatest readiness to 
take chances are naturally expected of 
him, of what earthly use can he be in a 
business? He brands himself a failure if 
he is capable only of performing the 
same little round of duties to which he 
became accustomed in the beginning. 

We can sum it all up in a paragraph, I 
am afraid, after all. The man who has 
“got there” is never too old at forty, but 
the average man who has got nowhere in 
particular is almost always too old at 
forty, because it is extremely improbable 
that, having reached that age, he will 
ever get anywhere worth getting to! 


RUBBING TO HEALTH 


The Value of Our Skin and How to 
Make the Best of It 


AS it ever occurred to you to look 

upon your skin as a species of cloth- 
ing? And do you know that there is no 
organ of the body which is more gen- 
erally neglected than its outer covering? 
Lieutenant Muller, who served in the 
Danish Army, is world-famous as an 
athlete He has won countless prizes-- 
over a hundred of them championship 
and first prizes—in almost every possible 
branch of sport or athletics. In Pear- 
son’s Weekly he discusses the subject, 
and gives details of some useful exer- 
c1ses. 

There are many people in the world 
to-day, he says, going about under the 
mistaken impression that their skin is 
a sort of impermeable covering—some- 
thing, on the whole, rather indecent, and 
never to be mentioned in polite society. 
As a matter of fact, we feel with and 
partially breathe through our skin, and 
we use it to regulate the warmth of our 
bodies and to pass off obnoxious matters. 
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It is on account of this very general 
and, often, quite unconscious neglect of 
the skin that I would urge upon my 
readers the necessity of devoting every 
day a few minutes to skin gymnastics— 
by which I mean the thorough and sys- 
tematic rubbing of all parts of the body. 


You'll 


The Chef of Spotless Town is gay— 


He minces dressing for the birds, 

But doesn’t stop to mince his words. 
“It saves a stew, 
That pots demand 

















note it by his saucy way. 


says he, “‘to know 












Soap removes the 
surface dirt nicely. But 
unfortunately, soap does 
not “grip” the greasy 
grime. 


want a cleanser like 






These exercises can be _ performed every trace of prea. 
wherever and whenever it is most con- 
venient, and, when you combine the vig- 
orous massage of your skin with an air 
bath, you can perfectly well dispense 
with the more ordinary soap and water 
tub as a daily practice. In many cases, 


Sapolio gives real 
out waste. 


(Silver wrapper-blue 


What will ¢horoughly cleantkitchenware ¢ 


To thoroughly clean kitchenware you 


the surface and, at the same time, removes 


Another form of 
cleanser scrapes off the 
surface dirt but fails to 
get under the burnt-in 
grease. 












Sapolio which polishes 


suds. It works with- 
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I believe, soap does more harm than good, 
for the soap is apt to remain in the pores 
and irritate the skin. 

The dirt that collects on the body dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours of the day can 
be removed just as well by dry rubbing. 
If you doubt this, stand on a plate of 
glass and rub yourself with ardor; then 
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FREE SURPRISE 
Dear Children: 


We have a surprise for you. A to 
only smaller. It is 8% inches long. 





y Spotless Town—yjust like the real one 
The nine (9) cunning people of Spotless 
Town, in colors, are ready to cut out and stand up. Sent free on request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City. 


FOR CHILDREN! 








There Are Things About The Hoover You Can't 
Afford To Overlook. 

















It combines four universally accepted principles of cleaning, namely airing, shak- 
ing, sweeping and suction cleaning, and it’s the only sweeper which'Pdoes ‘thi 
The Hoover is the easiest, quickest and most thorough house-cleaning device ever 
marketed. 
wt, Our free booklet, ‘The Dustless Home,’ explains these features 
so that vou can draw your own conclusions 
observe the layer of minute particles 


that gradualiy forms on the glass be- 
neath you. 

The dirt from outside which settles 
on hands and face is, of course, of an- 
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other character, and needs warm water ot 
AEE ROPE END OTD, VIB CHAS I 8A BATES 7S A SP AEG OIE ARR NGI i ES 


e for it to-day and decide for yourself. 


Suction Sweeper Co. of Canada, Limited 
indsor, Ontario, and New Berlin, Ohio 





and soap for its removal. 
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Waltham is the name of the best-known and most 


widely-used watch in the world. Waltham is the 
index to all that is desirable in a watch—accuracy, 
beauty, inbred quality, faithful service. Waltham 
on a watch means high quality, but not necessarily 
high price. There are Walthams for as low a price 
as will buy a good watch, and up to as high a price 
as any one should pay. 


At leading jewelers everywhere 


Waltham Watch Company, Montreal 
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More than once, when expounding my 
theories to a member of the fair sex, I 
have been met by the objection: “This 
rubbing and this exposure of my skin to 
the air is going to make it very hard and 
ugly.” 

Never was idea more mistaken. The 
skin becomes inured to all climatic con 
ditions and as soft as velvet; it acquires 
facility in the transmission of warmth and 
coolness, dryness and moisture, and the 
different chemical and electrical influ- 
o that these, instead of harming 
or weakening the body, invigorate and 
vitality. 

The skin of the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet becomes hard 
and horny through constant use, but the 
skin of the rest of the body, the more 
it is rubbed and exposed to the sun and 
wind, the softer it becomes. The fine, 
healthy skin of the ancient Greek can be 
yours to-morrow, if you choose to make 


It so. 


ences, 


prese rve its 


It is a common error to suppose that 
strength lies simply in muscle. On the 
contrary, bulgy masses of muscles are 
not of the least use to you unless all 
the organs of your body are in perfect 





Se 


working order, and of these the skin is 
one of the most important. 

These rubbing exercises, once you have 
gained proficiency, should not take more 
than a bare six minutes to perform. Bear 
in mind that the limbs get stroked more 
towards the body than from the body, 
and that more strength should be ex- 
erted when rubbing in towards the body. 

The breath should never be held at 
all; the air should be inhaled deeply, 
quietly and without interruption the 
whole time. Which brings me to an- 
other point—namely, that the air to be 
breathed must be good. Only beginners 
should do these exercises with closed win- 
dows, and then on the understanding 
that the windows have been wide open 
for an hour before. 

The need will soon be felt for open- 
ing the windows wider and wider; and 
don’t be afraid of opening the door too. 
Wind does not constitute a draught, and 
can never prove injurious if skin rub- 
bing exercise is kept up while inhaling 
the air into the lungs. 
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THE WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR SONG 


You Will Probably Say at First You 
Have Never Heard It 


HERE cannot be the least doubt 

whatever according to George Wade 
in Chamber’s Journal, that the most 
famous song in-the world, judged by its 
being known in the most lands and by 
the most varied nations, and by its be- 
ing one of the oldest and most widely 
sung ditties ever known, is that which 
has for its first line, “Malbrough s’en 
va-t-en guerre”; which if we were to give 
the English version of it, instead of the 
older French words, would be, “Marl- 
borough goes away to the war.” 

But you say, “That the most famous 
song in the world? Why, we must be 
dreaming! We never even heard of it!” 
Yet it unquestionably is so; and that 
you’ve acknowledged yourself many a 
time, though you’ve not known it! Yes, 
you have! For, I repeat again, there has 
never been such a popular song as 
“Malbrook,” and you’ yourself have 
agreed to this often and often when you 
have sung so- enthusiastically and 
heartily the song’s splendid refrain: 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us! 


Let me give you the history—a per- 
fect romance in itself—of this wonder- 
ful song, which has gone into almost 
every civilized spot in the world; which 
is sung by Arabs in the Sahara, by wild 
Turks on Asiatic steppes, by Britons in 
every clime at festal gatherings, by 
vivacious Frenchmen on every continent, 
by Hindus swarming on “India’s coral 
strand,” by trappers on the bleak icy 
plains of Labrador. Hear how it was 
chanted by the brave Crusaders as they 
marched to fight for the Holy Sepulchre 
seven centuries ago; how it was crooned 
by queens and nurses during the palmy 
days of the grand empire of Louis; how 
it rang out amid the wild orgies of the 
French Revolution; how it is shouted 
with glee wherever Englishmen or Scots- 
men gather to-day to greet with enthusi- 
asm the hero or the true man! 

The gallant Crusaders, when they re- 
turned from their wars for the Holy 
Sepulchre in the thirteenth century, 
brought back with them to France a 
tune which they had learned afar. They 
sang it and hummed it as they marched, 
till it caught the nation’s fancy, and be- 
came at last one of the songs of France, 
whence it soon crossed the Channel and 
delighted the English. 

When we come to the days which saw 
our own Duke of Marlborough going to 
fight the French in Flanders during the 
reign of Queen Anne, the French, who 
had for centuries, as we have seen, sung 
this song beginning “Mabrook  s’en 
va-t-en guerre,” made an easy change of 
a word in the first line, and so hit off the 
situation to a nicety. 
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‘Pineapple ‘Pie 
Delicious ! 


As proof of*the appetizing andj delicious 
character of Hawaiian Pineapple, fifteen 
of America’s most noted culinary experts 
have prepared recipes for making this won- 
derful island-ripened fruit more attractive 
on the tables of the modern epicure. 





Che Fifteen Culinary Experts are 


Fannie Merritt Farmer Anna W. Morrison 
Josephine Grenier Marion Harris Neil 
Marion Harland Maria Parloa 
Christine Terhune Herrick Lilian Dynevor Rice 
Janet McKenzie Hill Sarah Tyson Rorer 
Helen Louise Johnson Sarah Pearson Stuart 


Alice Getchell Kirk Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Pineapple Salad 


One hundred of these recipes have been selected and printed in an illus- 
trated booklet entitled, 
“How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple.” 


Hawaiian Pin 


is so delicious because it is made of the big. luscious, 
golden, Smooth Cayenne variety grown In Hawaii, 
where soil and climate are just right. 


One of the 
best ways to 
Serve 

Sliced 
Hawatian 






a Pineapple 
The pineapples are picked fully ripe, and canned imme- ihe eas 
° - 7 . way u 
diately, preserving the exquisite flavor of the perfectly ma “ 
tured fruit, unknown in temperate climates except to the users fr can 


of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 

Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineappl 
—sliced, crushed or grate d. It is pi ked 
right and canned right. For the book- 
let write 


Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity Dept.N, 
1502 Tribune Building ‘ New York 




























GAS ENGINES AND GAS PRODUCERS 
By LIONEL S. MARKS, S.B., M.M.E., 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and Samuel 8S. Wyer, Mechanical Engincer, American Society of Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Author of ‘‘Gas-Producers and Producer Gas.’’ 

160 pp., 90 illus. Cloth binding. Embodying the latest information in this rapidly 
developing field. Of immense practical value to all Engineers, Machinists, Automobilists, 
Power-Boat Owners or Managers, etc.—in fact, all interested in efficient and economical 
power production. Price $1.09. 


Technical Book Department 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Waltham is the name of the best-known and most 


widely-used watch in the world. Waltham is the 
index to all that is desirable in a watch—accuracy, 
beauty, inbred quality, faithful service. Waltham 
on a watch means high quality, but not necessarily 
high price. There are Walthams for as low a price 
as will buy a good watch, and up to as high a price 
as any one should pay. 


At leading jewelers everywhere 


Waltham Watch Company, Montreal 
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More than once, when expounding my 
theories to a member of the fair sex, I 
have been met by the objection: “This 
rubbing and this exposure of my skin to 
the air is going to make it very hard and 
ugly.” 

Never was idea more mistaken. The 
skin becomes inured to all climatic con 
ditions and as soft as velvet; it acquires 
facility in the transmission of warmth and 
coolness, dryness and moisture, and the 
different chemical and electrical influ- 
ences, so that these, instead of harming 
or weakening the body, invigorate and 
preserve its vitality. 

The skin of the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet becomes hard 
and horny through constant use, but the 
skin of the rest of the body, the more 
it is rubbed and exposed to the sun and 
wind, the softer it becomes. The fine, 
healthy skin of the ancient Greek can be 
yours to-morrow, if you choose to make 
it so. 

It is a common error to suppose that 
strength lies simply in muscle. On the 
contrary, bulgy masses of muscles are 
not of the least use to you unless al! 
the organs of your body are in perfect 


working order, and of these the skin is 
one of the most important. 

These rubbing exercises, once you have 
gained proficiency, should not take more 
than a bare six minutes to perform. Bear 
in mind that the limbs get stroked more 
towards the body than from the body, 
and that more strength should be ex- 
erted when rubbing in towards the body. 

The breath should never be held at 
all; the air should be inhaled deeply, 
quietly and without interruption the 
whole time. Which brings me to an- 
other point—namely, that the air to be 
breathed must be good. Only beginners 
should do these exercises with closed win- 
dows, and then on the understanding 
that the windows have been wide open 
for an hour before. 

The need will soon be felt for open- 
ing the windows wider and wider; and 
don’t be afraid of opening the door too. 
Wind does not constitute a draught, and 
‘an never prove injurious if skin rub- 
bing exercise is kept up while inhaling 
the air into the lungs. 
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THE WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR SONG 


You Will Probably Say at First You 
Have Never Heard It 


“HERE cannot be the least doubt 
whatever according to George Wade 
in Chamber’s Journal, that the most 
famous song in the world, judged by its 
being known in the most lands and by 
the most varied nations, and by its be- 
ing one of the oldest and most widely 
sung ditties ever known, is that which 
has for its first line, “Malbrough s’en 
va-t-en guerre’; which if we were to give 
the English version of it, instead of the 
older French words, would be, “Marl- 
borough goes away to the war.” 

But you say, “That the most famous 
song in the world? Why, we must be 
dreaming! We never even heard of it!” 
Yet it unquestionably is so; and that 
you’ve acknowledged yourself many a 
time, though you’ve not known it! Yes, 
you have! For, I repeat again, there has 
never been such a popular song as 
“Malbrook,” and you’ yourself have 
agreed to this often and often when you 
have sung so- enthusiastically and 
heartily the song’s splendid refrain: 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us! 


Let me give you the history—a per- 
fect romance in itself—of this wonder- 
ful song, which has gone into almost 
every civilized spot in the world; which 
is sung by Arabs in the Sahara, by wild 
Turks on Asiatic steppes, by Britons in 
every clime at festal gatherings, by 
vivacious Frenchmen on every continent, 
by Hindus swarming on “India’s coral 
strand,” by trappers on the bleak icy 
plains of Labrador. Hear how it was 
chanted by the brave Crusaders as they 
marched to fight for the Holy Sepulchre 
seven centuries ago; how it was crooned 
by queens and nurses during the palmy 
days of the grand empire of Louis; how 
it rang out amid the wild orgies of the 
French Revolution; how it is shouted 
with glee wherever Englishmen or Scots- 
men gather to-day to greet with enthusi- 
asm the hero or the true man! 

The gallant Crusaders, when they re- 
turned from their wars for the Holy 
Sepulchre in the thirteenth century, 
brought back with them to France a 
tune which they had learned afar. They 
sang it and hummed it as they marched, 
till it caught the nation’s fancy, and be- 
came at last one of the songs of France, 
whence it soon crossed the Channel and 
delighted the English. 

When we come to the days which saw 
our own Duke of Marlborough going to 
fight the French in Flanders during the 
reign of Queen Anne, the French, who 
had for centuries, as we have seen, sung 
this song beginning “Mabrook  s’en 
va-t-en guerre,” made an easy change of 
a word in the first line, and so hit off the 
situation to a nicety. 
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= Pineapple ‘Pie 
¥ Delicious ! 


TOPE EERE EES EEEESES® 


As proof of*the appetizing andj delicious 
character of Hawaiian Pineapple, fifteen 
of America’s most noted culinary experts 
have prepared recipes for making this won- 
derful island-ripened fruit more attractive 
on the tables of the modern epicure. 





Che Fifteen Culinary Experts are 


Fannie Merritt Farmer Anna W. Morrison 
Josephine Grenier Marion Harris Neil 
Marion Harland Maria Parloa 
Christine Terhune Herrick Lilian Dynevor Rice 
Janet McKenzie Hill Sarah Tyson Rorer 
Helen Louise Johnson Sarah Pearson Stuart 


Alice Getchell Kirk Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 





One hundred of these recipes have been selected and printed in an illus- 
trated booklet entitled, 
“How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple.” 







One of the 
best ways to 
serve 


is so delicious because it is made of the big, luscious, 
golden, Smooth Cayenne variety grown In Hawau, 


. . ° ° Sliced 
where soil and climate are just right. Kewotion 
The pineapples are picked fully ripe, and canned imme- ~- igang 

’ ost 


diately, preserving the exquisite flavor of the perfectly ma- 
tured fruit, unknown in temperate climates except to the users 
of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 

Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapplt 
—sliced, crushed or grated. It is picked 
right and canned right For the book 
let write 


Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity Dept.N, 
1502 Tribune Building ‘ New York 
































GAS ENGINES AND GAS PRODUCERS 
By LIONEL S. MARKS, S.B., M.M.E., 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and Samuel S. Wyer, Mechanical Engincer, American Society of Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Author of ‘‘Gas-Producers and Producer Gas.’’ 

160 pp., 90 illus. Cloth binding. Embodying the latest information in this rapidly 
developing field. Of immense practical value to all Engineers, Machinists, Automobilists, 
Power-Boat Owners or Managers, etc.—in fact, all interested in efficient and economical 
power production. Price $1.09. 


Technical Book Department 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Adds a bright, hard-lasting lustre to all varnished or 
polished surfaces. Makes them look like new and stay new. 
Adds to the life of hardwood floors and furniture—preserves 


the wood. Do not be without an 


(edar 
Polish 


in your home. Saves half the time you spend in your house- 
hold work. Indispensable for Spring house-cleaning. 


Over a Million in Use—Ask Your Neighbor 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer. If you do not find 














it all we claim and you are not satisfied w ith it in every way, 
return it and your money will be refunded without question. 
Makes It Easy to Clean Those 
he fsa apie Places Buy from your dealer, or sent—express paid—anywhere in Canada for $1.50 
Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., 369 Sorauren Ave. Toronto 














] A W No one can afford to be ignorant of 
the laws pila business 








Few, however, have the time to read the many a ni — lie ‘ated volumes of the 
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Let us explain here that the original 
word ‘“‘Mabrook” did not refer to the 
Duke of Marlborough at all; it was the 
named used in the song for generations 
previously. Now “Mabrook” itself is an 
Arab name, and this would seem to afford 
strong proof that the famous song origin- 
ally came from the men who during the 
great Crusades fought (under the name 
of Saracens) against our own kings, and 
who to-day travel over the wide deserts. 

By a clever thought the French altered 
“‘Mabrook” to “Marlborough” about the 
time of Malplaquet, and so made the song 
tell how our great Duke set out to the 
war, but returned not. 


Now the paraphrase of this French 
version runs freely as follows, with re- 
gard to the first verse, to which a spe- 
cial chorus was added from an unknown 


source. But this chorus became immedi- 
ately a tremendous success with the 
French. Thus the song went: 


Marlborough, prince of commanders, 
Has gone to the war in Flanders; 
His fame is like Alexander’s; 
But when will he come home? 
He won’t come home till morning, 
He won’t come home till morning, 
He won’t come home till morning, 
Till daylight doth appear! 


The English Variation 
This was the French version of the 
song. But by this time the fine air and 
parodies of the words had become known 
to many in England, and they saw that 
the “He won’t come home till morning” 
was the wish which was father to the 
thought, as we say. So in derision they 
themselves retorted with another chorus, 

which made the great song run: 


Marlborough, prince of commanders, 
Has conquered the French in Flanders; 
His fame is like Alexander’s; 
And he’s the best of all. 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
He’s a jolly good fellow, 
He’s a jolly good fellow, 
And so say all of us! 


It was thus, then, that the greatest 
song in the world took on more or less of 
its present form. To-day the verses of 
the song are unknown to most ordinary 
folk, because, having little or no topical 
relation to present things, they have long 
been passed by in ignorance or forget- 
fulness. But who doesn’t know and 
hasn’t yelled out the chorus thousands of 
times? And, mark this, that same air 
and chorus are to-day fust as popular in 
nearly every other land where Britons 
and Frenchmen gather, in every country 
which the Arab traverses, as they are in 
our own, with, of course, several vari- 
ations of words to suit the spot and time. 
There cannot be the slightest question 
that this is the song which is the best 
known and most widely sung, throughout 
the whole world in this year of grace 
1914. 
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Ladies—Lessons in Hand-Painting 
Free of Charge. 


N order that we may become well established and earn a national reputation as 
the best and cheapest art supply house in Canada, we are making the following 
GENEROUS OFFER for 30 DAYS ONLY: 
WE GUARANTEE to teach mail FREE OF 
accomplishments: 


CHARGE any of the following 


vou by 
Hand painting on china. Tapestry painting on velvet, satin, etc., suitable for panels, 
cushion tops and novelties. Stenciling on felt for table centres, cushion tops, window 
curtains, portieres, piano scarfs and novelties of every description. THESE COLORS 
ARE WASHABLE AND WILL NOT SUNFADE. How to color post cards and pic- 
tures (‘‘ Harrison Fisher’’ heads, scenery, etc.), also the latest novelty in Canada, Pen 
Painting, which can be applied on any material and is also washable. 
Kindly write us stating which of the above courses you desire to start with and we 
will give you our prompt and careful attention. 

ACCEPTED WORK FROM BEGINNERS GENEROUSLY 


THE NATIONAL DECORATING CO. 


Dept. N., 69 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


PAID FOR 

















Don’t take up Your Carpets this Spring. Geta 


| ¢ Vacuum Cleaner 
and keep your house clean 
every day of the year. 

combination sweeper. Widest vacuum 


An efficient brush to take up threads 
Ball bearing and built of three-ply 








Our new model H.B., the perfect slot 
widest brush, light in weight, light to run. 
ind lint, not a heavy-runuing carpet sweeper 
veneer throughout 


SPECIAL 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR TRIAL OFFER. Entails no obligation to buy. 
The Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co., Room 2, 260 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Phone Main 2583 Agents wanted everywhere 
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Inexpensive Cleanness 


The selection of the Refrigerator is very important. A damp and 
musty refrigerator, lined with zinc, is not a proper place to keep food- 
stuff, and is dangerous to the health of the family. 

Eureka Refrigerators are lined with odorless spruce coated with 
orange shellac or white enamel or porcelain, and there is nothing 
better for the purpose. Zine cannot be kept clean and should not 
be used. 


Eureka 
Refrigerators 


have a patenied circulation system, insuring at all i 


times a supply of 








cool, sweet, dry air in the Refrigerator, and is superior to any other. 
Refrigerators are used by Butchers, Grocers. Creameries, Hospitals, Hotels 
ther patented Refrigerators combined Ask your Butcher his opiniot 
Eurek Refrigerators are thoroughly well made and will last a lifetime. Some are still in use ! de 
2% years ag and st j good satisfactior rhey are sold direct from the factory at factory price 
aud may be see at the Kooms, 81 Brock Avenue, Toronto, or a Catalogue will be sent by ma 
equest Eureka Refrigerators are sold direct to you without any middlemen’s profits 


Write for Booklet and prices 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, LIMITED 
31 F BROCK AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
Eureka Refrigerators are Canadian Made by Canadian Labor 
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|\ee/" YOU CAN SLEEP LATER 


And still breakfast on time by using a 


New ‘Perjéction 


WICK BLUE FLAME 


| Oil Cook-stove 


No fires to kindle—no wood or coal to muss with. Just 
touch a match tothe wick—then you have all the heat you | 
want, when you want it. Lessens the labor in the kitchen. 











1, 2, 3 and 4 burner sizes, and a new stove with Fireless 
Cooking Oven. All hardware and general stores. 


Use Royalite Oil for Best Results 








THE IMPERIAL OIL CO., Limited 
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LIVING CHESS 
Battles of Far-off Days Portrayed by 
Living Chessmen 


HOSE who pride themseives on their 

knowledge of the world of chess will 
not need to be reminded that the people 
of Bohemia are almost unrivaled in the 
fertility and variety of their ideas on 
the game. In the Strand Magazine Mrs. 
Herbert Vivian gives a description of a 
giant tournament of living chess which 
was one of the chief features of a meet- 
ing of that most interesting order the 
Sokols of Prague, held on the heights 
above the city some time ago. 

The society of Sokols is one of the most 
remarkable developments in the history 
of modern Europe, and few people in this 
country perhaps realize what a power it 
is and may eventually become. It origi- 
nated in Prague in the year 1862, at a 
time when Austria was both suspicious 
of and hostile to Bohemia, and may be 
described as a Slav brotherhood. 

Every five or six years there is a great 
festival in Prague, to which Sokols flock 
from the four quarters of the globe to 
take part in gymnastic and other dis- 
plays. 

At the time of the festival of which 
we have to tell the whole city was swarm- 
ing with Sokols. There were twenty-four 
thousand of them on the Letna Field as 
performers or onlookers, and each wore 
the dress of the order—blue serge frog- 
ged, with high Hessian boots, a Hussar 
jacket slung over one shoulder, and a 
little round cap with a falcon’s feather, 
for the word Sokol means falcon. 


Picturesque Tournament 


3ut undoubtedly the most picturesque 
event of the meeting was the wonderful 
Chess Tournament, representing the de- 
feat of the army of King Sigismund by 
the Hussite troops under the heroic 
leader Jan Zizka. The Church and the 
King declared a crusade for the de- 
struction of heresy, and adventurers 
flocked from all parts of Europe, lured 
by hopes of pillage. However, such was 
the enthusiasm of the Hussites and the 
skill of Zizka that before long most of 
the country had fallen into their hands. 
Zizka lost his remaining eye in battle, 
but though blind continued to command 
the victorious army. Sigismund was 
utterly routed and driven out of Bohe- 
mia, and it is of his defeat at the Battle 
of Kuttenberg and Deutschbrod that the 
tournament treats. The chessboard was 
of mammoth proportions, divided up into 
great black and white squares. Each 
side was reperesented by two hundred 
and ten Sokols. All around were tri- 
bunes which held hosts of spectators. 
Chess-players were hugely interested in 
this novel war game, and ordinary mor- 
tals were enthralled by the unique scene, 
which carried them back to the costumes 
and methods of warfare of medizval 
times. It was all so realistic and so life- 
like. There were the encampment of the 
forces, the Wild dances on the eve of 
battle, the songs of the soldiery, for 
which special music had been composed, 
the bivouacs, and the watch-fires. At 
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A GREAT 
Parcel-Post Offer! 
Wonder Working Washer! 


Delivered to you for Only $1.50 
A Beautiful Present Free 


if you order immediately. See Coupon at 
the bottom. 
We are able to make this great offer on 
ccount of the great reductions which have 
been made in the cost of post 
Here Are a Few of the Reasons Why You 
Should Buy the Rapid Vacuum 
WASHING MACHINE. 


1--It is the only macnine that has a valve 


which is absolutely necessary to create a 
vacuum, and supply the compressed air, 
which forces the water through the clothes. 
2-It is the lightest machine mad 
3—It has been awarded prizes in washing 
competitions over $50 washing machin 


4--It will wash the heaviest Hudson Bay 
blankets in 3 minutes, 
5—It will wash 
the finest lingerie 
perfectly in 3 min- 
utes. 
6—It will wash 
a tub of anything 
washable in 3 min- 
utes 
7—It will last a 
lifetime. 
8—It will save 
you hours of 
needless toil. 
9—It will save 
many dollars a 
year by not 
wearing out the 
clothes. 
10—It can be operated by a child as easily 
as an adult. 
1]—It is as easy to wash with this machine 
as it is to mash a pot of potatoes ; 
12—It will thoroughly blue a whole family 
washing in 30 seconds 
, 13—It will do everything 
we claim for it, or we will 
return every cent of your 
money. ° 
14—It can be used in any 
boiler, tub or pail, equally 
well. . 
15—After use it can be 
dried with a cloth in ten 
seconds. Nothing to take 
apart Nothing to loose. 
After you own one of these 
washers the hardest part of 
the work will be hanging out the clothes. If 
for ANY reason you are not satisfied with the 
RAPID VACUUM WASHER we will gladly 
return your money. 
No more boiling. No more rubbing. 
You can throw your washboard away. 


FREE—A SILVER TEA SPOON 








To every reader of this paper who 
sends us this coupon and $1.50 for a 
Rapid Vacuum Washer within 
two weeks of the receipt of this 
paper, we will send along with 
the washer absolutely FREE, a 
genuine Wm. A. Rogers Silver 
Tea Spoon, Also our agent's 
terms which will show you how you 
can make $50.00a week. Don't wait. 
Send to-day and the washer and 
spoon will be delivered toany ac- 
dress postage paid for $1.50. ~~ 
Fisher-Ford Mfg. Co., Dept W. 

31 Queen St. W. - Toronto, Ont. 























CUT DOWN YOUR GAS BILLS 


THE GAS SAVER does it;—reduces cooking expenses to & 
minimum, Very practical. Makes a big saving each year, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET “D” AND GET FULL 
PARTICULARS. : mt 

SEND $1.50 FOR FULL SIZE SAMPLE AND SAVE A 
DOLLAR, ee 
AGENTS—SECURE TERRITORY BEFORE ALL GONE. 

DOMINION SALES COMPANY 


Arcade Building Dept. M. Toronto, Canada 

















TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
BE A WINDOW TRIMMER. .THIS MOST IN- 
teresting work pays well. You can learn by 
studying the new window trimming book, called 
Show Window Backgrounds, by Geo. J. Cowan, 
at $1.50, postage paid. MacLean Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 143 University Ave.. Toronto 
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each end of the immense ground on 
which the chess-board was marked out 
were two great gates. The northerly 
one represented the city of Kuttenberg, 
where the first events of the tournament 
were played out; the other Deutschbrod, 
where the final rout of Black took place. 

One of the most impressive episodes 
of the whole tournament was the entry 
of the Hussites. The Royal troops had 
already made their appearance. It was 
an effective scene, with one of Prague’s 
beautiful old churches in the background. 

Suddenly in the distance is heard the 
wonderful old Hussite hymn and battle 
song, “All ye that are warriors of the 
Lord.” It comes gradually nearer and 
nearer. Then, soberly and sedately, the 
peasant army, such a contrast to the gay, 
rollicking soldiery opposite, march 
through the gate and finish singing their 
chant as they range themselves on the 
board. 

With regard to the story of the cam- 
paign depicted on the chessboard, here 
we have it in short. 


Sketch of the Plot 

King Sigismund and his army, which 
consists of Hungarians, Poles, Silesian 
troops and mercenaries, at the opening 
of the game are resting in the villages 
and fortresses round Kuttenberg, after 
a series of battles. Suddenly, on Janu- 
ary 6th, 1422, the mighty Zizka appears 
like a whirlwind and carries the fight 
into the heart of the Royal army before 
they have realized he is upon them. 

The left flank is attacked and the 
centre of the army broken up. The 
King, paralyed with fear, retreats in 
the utmost confusion, followed by the 
head of his staff. General Pipo Span. 
The peasant army follow pell-mell on the 
heels of the enemy, who lapse into a dis- 
orderly rout. The King has taken refuge 
at the fortress of Habry, but when Zizka 
arrives and prepares to open the attack 
he finds that Sigismund, who fears be- 
ing captured, has again flown. He and 
his army cross a frozen river and the 
ice breaks under the weight of the guns 
of the Hungarian artillery and thousands 
lose their lives in the stream. 


Six hundred Royal wagons fall into 
Zizka’s hands, full of all sorts of plunder. 
He calls a halt, and whilst his men are 
settling for the night, lighting huge 
watch-fires and singing songs of thanks- 
giving and victory, the King flies on and 
on, leaving the leadership of the rem- 
nant of troops to the Ambassador of the 
King of Poland. 


Zizka arrives at Deutschbrod, the 
scene of the final struggle, to confront 
this remnant, and after mass begins 
pourparlers. Whilst these are going on 
sympathizers in the town open a side 
gate, and before Zizka can control his 
men they pour in and sack the place. 
The Polish Ambassador is taken prison- 
er with the remainder of the Royal 
troops. 

This puts the crowning points to the 
campaign. The King has crossed the 
frontier and leaves the country for 
good. Zizka returns to Prague to re- 
ceive honors and the thanks of the na- 
tion, and with that the story of the 
tournament comes to an end. 
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catalogue of plumes, the 
like of which, for style 
and value, you never saw 
before. 
v fae —— = Both are full of typical 
| inches ng, French |London Feather millinery 
led and fast bargains. For remember 
| ~ one eae ae when you buy from us 
| charge $%.50 for, in |you save all middle 
itce cutee men’s profits. Our prices 
| fr m us, $3.95. are 50 to TH% less 
than local dealers 


57 


London Feather Co., Limited 
144 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Send me r latest Plume and Hat 
Catalogue I am thinking of buying a 
hat son new plumes, { getting 





y \ Get Two Millinery 
.\\ \ " 
\\y\\)\) Catalogues Free 
re fs One is a catalogue of 
; newest styles in hats, il 

lustrating 20 up-to-date 

models; the other is a 

















Send Old Ostrich Feathers To Us 
To Be Made Over 


We make them into fashionable novelties, 
from 75 cents up. You take no risk, be 
cause if our price is not satisfactory, we 
return your feathers at our expense. 

You had better sign and return the above 
coupon at once. Address 






London Feather Co., Limited 


Dept. 11, 144 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Madam, 


The glove 
trade-mark of 
Soi the world is the 
name “‘Dent’s’’ on the 
button and stamped in- 


side the glove. For 


quality —style —perfect 


fit and finish. 


INSIST ON 
DENT’S 
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Fashion-Craft 


MODEL 55 
Up to the Minute 














For the wide-shoul- 
dered man, or the man 
who likes the wide- 
shoulder effect. 


Correct in every de- 
tail, as the close-fitting 
English Model so 
much in fashion, only 





2214 











cut on a more gener- 
ous scale, for the man who does not like to 
feel his clothes, yet wants to be well and 
stylishly clad. This is one of the many 
attractive styles shown this season at the 
shops of Fashion-Craft throughout Canada. 


Prices 18, 20, 25 and $30. 


All equally well made. 














Shops of InE 
rr D n Every 


& Principal 
Town and City 


in Canada. 





















A Tip to Our Subscribers 


Every subscription is entered under the name of the town from{which the 
subscription ts received. If you change your address and desire to receive 
your magazine without delay, always give us your old address in addition 
to your new one, otherwise we are unable to make the correction in our 
mating list As we publish fourteen mayazines and newspapers," please 
mention MacLean’'s Magazine in your letter 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 














With extreme skill the Sokol chess- 
players devised a game which represent- 
ed as faithfully as possible this historical 
episode. 

All praise is due to those who clothed 
the tournament in its wonderful historic 
dress. The marches, the battle array, 
and, more particularly, the irresistible 
onslaught of the Royal cavalry were 
peculiarly effective and inspiriting. Each 
phase was set to music, as was only fit- 
ting, for music played a great part in 
the Hussites’ life. Each chess-piece had 
its own individual air, which not only 
gave a charm to the proceedings, but 
also afforded a useful clue to the per- 
formers by announcing that their turn 
had come. Everyone seemed to know 
his part, and the four hundred and 
twenty performers had evidently not only 
been well drilled, but were, moreover, 
animated with the keenest patriotic en- 
thusiasm whilst living over again the 
heroic deeds of their Fatherland in those 
far-off days. 


TACTICS OF 
INTERVIEWING 


How a Journalist Persuaded a Railroad 


Magnate to Talk 


P ROFESSEDLY with the hopes of 
helping his fellow-craftsmen, Edwin 
Lefevre, the New York journalist and 
writer, gives in full in the Saturday 
Evening Post the introduction to a talk 
he had with the late E. H. Harriman, 
whom he had determined to induce to 
talk to him. 

I had, he says, to startle him into at- 
tention—to shock him, as it were, into 
far greater respect than he habitually 
felt for the usual newspaper interrogator. 
If I give my talk in full it is with the 
hopes of helping my fellow-craftsmen. 

“Weil?” he said, neither amiably nor 
unfriendlily. 

“Mr. Harriman,” I said, “listen to me 
carefully: For years the magazines have 
been urging me to write a character 
sketch of you; but I refused to do it be- 
cause I didn’t think it was fair to you 
before I had a heart-to-heart talk with 
you. Now I know a hell of a lot about 
you”—the expression was intentionally 
strong, that he might realize the man 
who spoke was no favor-seeker—“but it 
doesn’t help me, because it is all material 
obtained at second hand; and, moreover, 
it has come chiefly from your enemies 
Do you know why this is so?” 

“No.” 

“Because for every friend you have 


; two hundred enemies. You know that 


much, don’t you?” 

“I know nothing of the kind!” he re- 
torted angrily. 

“Well, you know it now!” I said as 
firmly as I could. “And when a trained 
observer like myself, who has for you 
neither fear nor affection, tells you such 
a thing you ought to be mighty grateful. 
Just assume you have more enemies than 


| friends, will you?” 


“Wall Street isn’t the place to look for 
friends,” he began defensively. 
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What the Voter Saw 


“Listen some more!” I cut in. “Do you 
know what the result of the dispropor- 
tion between your friends and your ene- 
mies has been? This: That when the 
average wide-awake American who reads 
his newspapers, and therefore votes for 
Roosevelt, hears the name of Harriman 
he sees—what do you think? A man, with 
eye and nose and mustache, and hands 
and feet? No, sir! He sees a Thing, un- 
speakable, malignant, hateful, with claws 
instead of hands—claws always busy 
with the public’s pocketbook and with 
state legislatures—the incarnation of 
what they call the Wall Street spirit; all 
the bad they have ever imagined of the 
Standard Oil at its worst and of the 
Money Power at its greediest—that’s 
what millions of voters see when they 
hear your name. Take it from me that 
they do! 

“You can’t have any illusions about 
your popularity. Now you must acknow- 
ledge that it is never a_ particularly 
clever thing to boast of indifference to 
public opinion; and to allow the public’s 
opinion of Harriman to continue to be 
what it is would be particularly stupid.” 

His eyes were fixed on mine with an 
unblinking intentness. I felt he was not 
only listening to my words but trying to 
see the workings of my mind as well. 
When I stopped to breathe he asked 
simply: 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Talk to me! That’s what! Talk 
frankly. Answer my questions. Don’t 
write my article for me. Concern your- 
self with telling me your real thoughts. 
Wait a minute!”—for he made as though 
to interrupt. “Do you know why you 
should talk to me the way I tell you to 
talk?” 

“Why?” His eyes never left mine. 

It was exactly what I wanted. In 
interviewing this is so important that to 
secure it I would even act the part of an 
anarchist. 

Now, I have no burning desire to deny 
that I am a remarkable person, and it is 
of no consequence to me to be suspected 
of excessive vanity. Those who know me 
and knew Harriman will understand why 
I spoke to Harriman as I did. For the 
benefit of others I shall explain. 

I had to break in a recalcitrant subject. 
For several years now this exceedingly 
busy man was so busy making millions 
by the hundreds that he had grown ac- 
customed to having his own way. He 
had become dictatorial at home and in 
his office, careless of others’ feelings, in- 
different to others’ opinions. He had lost 
the salutary check of being opposed, the 
blessing of being laughed at. Even from 
the great multi-millionaires this de- 
humanized genius of finance had the 
worshipful deference that capitalists al- 
ways show toward the machinery that 
increases their capital. 


Grand Tactics of Interviewing 
This railroad reorganizer was a man to 
whom railroad presidents were office 
boys, errand-runners. To his sub- 
ordinates he was a czar. To thousands 
of men in various walks of life this was 
the master ticker-strategist, from whose 
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Do You Need Furniture? 


We can help you to ea most 
-factory 
our large, free 


ILLUSTRATED Catalogue No. 4 


Hundreds of pisces of the best selected furniture end 
home furnishings priced at just what they will cost yeu 
at any etation in Ontario. 


ADAMS FURNITURE CoO., Ltd 


Canada’s Largest Home Farnishers 


economical purchase by our 
of selling furniture. Write fee 
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The New 
Self-Cleaning 





THE Y.S.C. SAFETY RAZOR is as great 


an advance on other safeties as they were 


an improvement on the original safety of 
60 years ago. 

The very thin, narrow, highly-temper 

blade is stretched taut in the frame, pro 


ducing a much keener and more permanent 


edge than is possible with any other razor 


IT REQUIRES NEITHER STROPPING, 
SETTING, TAKING APART, NOR WIP 
ING AFTER USE. 


IT DRIES ITSELF!!! 


With Milled Handle 
Case and 10 Blades 


$5.00. 


With Fluted 
Case and 


$7.00. 


Extra Packets of 10 Blades (20 
edges), 75c. 


in Pigskin 
(20 edges), 


Handle in Russia 
10 blades (20 edges), 





YSC Razor De Luxe 


(Yorkshire Steel Co., 


England)| 


DE ¥ LUXE 


HOLT'S PATENT 








\ THE Y.S.C. NON-SAFETY RAZOR 


is like an ordinary clasp razor with 


\ this exception—it has a DETACHABLE DOUBLE-EDGED BLADE, It 


\ \ is just as convenient 


as an up-to-date safety and combines ALL THE 


\ ADVANTAGES of the Y.8.C. SAFETY. Think what that means! An 
\ \ ordinary razor ready to give a velvet shave every morning, with no pre- 
- \ paration and no tedious stropping. After use, merely rinse it in hot 
water, shake off the dro 1 lay on one side. No taking apart or 

\ wiping 
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With Black Handle, in pull- 
off Case and 6 Blades (24 
$3.75 


With White Handle, in Lea- 


shaving edges) 


ther Case and 8 Blades (32 


shaving edges) $6.00 
Extra Packets of 8 Blades 
(32 shaving edges) -85c. 








Write for Booklet M. 


The Blades (both safety and non-safety), when finished with, can be used 
up in the Y.8S.C,. Pocket Razor-Knife, $1.50, which will 


be given FREE with the first 25 orders. 


SOLE CANADIANJAGENTS : 


SOLOMON & SPIELMANN 


READ BUILDING, ST. ALEXANDER STREET -~ - 


MONTREAL 





























When Buying Harness Look 
For Thise==, 





i= 
TRADE MARK 
good 
dura- 
leather 


It is your guarantee of quality ; 
workmanship: strength and 
bility. Only highest grade 
used, also material. 


ALLIGATOR BRAND 


HARNESS 


has uperior finish, that gives it a dis 

tinctive appearance. The p aatb will give 
lis guarantee of satisfaction and we 

ba | the de er 

No matter what price you may pay you 

von’t get a better quality than ALLI- 


GATOR BRAND leather goods. 


’” 


Write for harness Catalog ‘‘L. 
It will show you how to get 
better harness at the prices 
usually paid for the ordering. 
Catalogs sent only to dealers. 


fe Monde Similedl 


== BALMORAL BLOCK = 


NOTRE DANE St West. MONTREAL, Cas 
Manufacturers of Harness, Trunks, 
Bags, etc. 
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ce Trust 
Highest Salaries $1.50 A Day 
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WHICH ARE YOU FITTED FOR? 


Are you among the untrained whose time is of 
only nominal value? 


Why not qu ilify for something better—a good 
Salaried nosition 

You could do so, because others have done and 
are doing it 

Let the Shaw Schools 
right kind of help 


of Toronto give you the 


Mark the Coupon with X opposite the Course you 











would like to take and mail it. 
Do this to-day as the first step upward in the line 
for better things. 
var Write 
Shaw Correspondence School To-day 
MM Yonge Street, Toronto CAmADA 
Plouse expAnte ( without ebligatior 08 my pert) bow I cos seccesatully 
qunilty fey the position or pretession sederiived 
Chartered Accountant Artisi 
Aeditor Designer 
Cost Accountant Art Specialist 
Modero Teacher of Art 
Boouakeeper Story Writer e 
Stes.grapber J het Sign 
‘ewspaper Reporter 
Commercial Specialist Photograpber Y 
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table fell golden crumbs, scraps that 
glittered; a man to whom governors bent 
the pliant knee of the wealth-seeker, 
whose nod ruined magnates, whose wish 
was an order to great bankers. 

My task was to impress one fact on 
this builder of an empire and creator of 
a wonderful transportation machine —on 
this Titan whose battle against time for 
more time was an epic of human vanity 
and of the Greater Wisdom thai limits 
the life and endurance of the human in- 
sects—I say I had to impress the one fact 
on his mind that one Edwin Lefevre was 
the one man in all the world to whom he 
should talk frankly. I must compel him 
to differentiate me from the rabble; and 
then, when he did begin to talk I must 
listen so understandingly that within fif- 
teen minutes this uncommunicative cap- 
tain of industry must realize that he was 
thinking aloud in the privacy of his 
study. 

The delivery of the interviewer, as of 
any other speaker, must be impressive; 
but before a man like Harriman there 
must be substance to the speech and no 
false modesty. To a man who never con- 
sidered the non-essentials one must talk 
facts. Therefore whatever I said had to 
appear to be facts! 

“Did you ever read my 
asked him. 

“No,” 

“Do you know who I am? 
“Well, I know you write—— 
“If that’s all you know,” I interrupted 

him, “you don’t know who I am. If you 
wish to find out you might telephone to 
Otto Kahn or Frank Vanderlip. They 
know my work. Or H. H. Rogers, who 
will tell you how, when I thought he was 
wrong, I told him so, plainly. But I can 
save you time by telling you who I am. 
Shall I?” 

“Yes,” he said, and nodded. 

I cannot say I hypnotized him; but his 
mind worked very quickly and he wished 
to learn whether, after my impressive 
self-introduction, I was going to prove a 
time-wasting jackass or a man from 
whom he might learn something of value 
—one, therefore, to whom he could talk. 

“What you are in railroads I am in my 
line,” I said; and I shook my finger in 
his face as though he had dared to doubt 
me. “I am the E. H. Harriman of Wall 
Street writers; and when you talk to me 
it is merely a case of one tiptopper speak- 
ing to another.” 

“Yes!” he said. 

“T know all about the Union Pacific. I 
know what you’ve done and how it was 


books?” |] 
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done, and what credit you deserve—and 
what blame.” 

“What blame?” 

“Don’t interrupt me yet! I mean I 


don’t want to talk about U.P. yet. I’ve 
made money in it and I never asked you 
for a tip—and don’t want any.” 

“T never give tips,” he said impatiently. 

“So much the better for me, because 
then all you can do for me is to talk 
frankly for a little while about the hu- 
man side of E. H. Harriman.” 


“T will!” he said. And he did. 
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Wear Jaeger Spring 
Underwear and Smile at 
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—— 
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the Weather 


The only safe-to- 
wear underwear for 
Spring, with its raw, 
cold days and vari- 
able weather, is 
pure wool, which 
prevents chills and 
preserves an even 
temperature. 


Jaeger Spring Un- 
derwear is pure wool 
of the finest quality 
made to meet all 
sanitary require- 
ments. 


Wear Jaeger and Smile at the Weather! 
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The latest models of the NEWCOMBE PIANOS 


combine years of experience with the latest ideas of 


the 


in 


e day. They are all one could wish for. 
purity and qualities of tone. 


Exquisite 


The only piano equipped with 


H 


OWARD'S PATENT STRAINING RODS. 


Newcombe Piano Players have a human expres- 


sion of touch 


m 


Winds 


New 


Westmi 
B.C. P.O. Bilo- 


deau, Pre 


Phone 188, 


P.O 


Rates: American 
Plan, $1.50-$2.50 
European Plan, 
75c. to $1.50. 


Every detail is found perfect. Per- 
anent tone and lifelong service guaranteed. 

Call at our warerooms or ask our near- 
$94 agent. Also write for Catalogue 


It shows the various styles. 


Newcombe Piano Co., Limited 
Head Office and Warerooms: 
Toronto, Ont. 


359 Yonge Street - 
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AN ALL-ENGLISH 
THEATRE 
Have American Actors and Playwrights 
Influenced Canadian Manners? 


SCHEME discussed by J. H. Terry 

in the London Outlook is at present 
being promoted by Mr. Carl Leyel. By it, 
theatrical companies will travel from 
England to Canada, thence to Australia 
and home via South Africa. 


Our Canadian cousins, says Mr. Terry, 
will perhaps pardon us if we have re- 
marked that in their ideas, their man- 
ners, and their sympathies they show a 
tendency to incline more toward an Am- 
erican standard than toward a British. 
The fault of this—if it be a fault—is not 
theirs. Until quite recently no English 
literature could enter the country ex- 
cept at a prohibitive price. As a natural! 
corollary of this circumstance American 
novels and magazines have been widels 
beught and circulated throughout Can- 
ada, with the inevitable consequence that 
the American point of view has been im- 
pressed upon the minds of the younger 
generation, to the detriment of the Brit- 
ish or Iraperial puint of view. 

The Canadian theatre is completely 
dependent upon American agencies for 
its supplies. Even the English companies 
that occasionally visit the Dominion tra- 
vel under the auspices of an American 
agency; and even so they seldom go far- 
ther afield than Montreal and Toronto. 
Should an English company score a big 
success in the United States it is not per- 
mitted to cross the border; so that, if 
American predilections may be taken as 
any criterion of dramatic efficiency, Can- 
adian playhouses, when they do get Eng- 
lish companies, get only the second best. 
For the greater portion of every year, 
therefore, the Canadian theatre is at the 
mercy of the American playwright and 
the American actor, and it is not to be 
wondered at that many a young Can- 


adian models his conduct, his man- 
ners, and his ideas upon the Ameri- 
can pattern. Occasionally the senti- 
ments of an American play are 


violently anti-British. It is then that 
the menace to Imperial progress becomes 
very real and very urgent. The danger 
is recognized fully by thinking men ard 
women throughout the Dominion, and 
this recognition has had much to do with 
the enthusiasm which the proposal to 
establish a British theatre in Canada has 
evoked in them. When Mr. Carl Leyel 
(who, with Mr. William Holles, is the 
promoter of the enterprise) traveled 
through Canada recently to lay his ideas 
before its leading men, he was accorded 
a triumphal progress, and the concrete 
result of his endeavor has been the es- 
tablishment of the British Canadian 
Theatre Organization Society. 


At the moment Canada has no national 
theatre whatsoever. To create one for 
her will be one of the main objects of the 
society. There is plenty of raw material 
in the Dominion from which may be 
molded actors and actresses of renown. 
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What the name CYALE ) means on 
DOOR CLOSERS 


(FORMERLY DOOR CHECKS) 


That is what (YALE) means on the 
TRIPLEX BLOCK 


‘From Hook - to -/Hook - a - Line - of - Steel’’ 
N every industry where there are loads to be lifted, loads 
to be moved, loads to be lowered, you will find the won- 
derfully efficient, quick - acting, economically operated 
Yale Triplex Block and Trolley handling loads up to forty tons. 
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MOTION PICTURE 


By DAVID S. HULFISH 


Technical Editor Motography. Containing 618 pages, including index. 


} A general 
reference work on the cptical lantern, motion head, projecting l 


machines, talking 


pictures, color motography, fixed camera photography, motography, photo-plays, 
motion picture theatre, management and operation, audience, program, et: The 
drawings. diagrams and photographs used have been prepared especially for this 


work and their instructive value is as great as that of the text itself. This book is 
invaluable for reference and instruction to the thousands of workers in the motion 
picture field. Price $3.10, postage paid. 


Technical Book Dept. 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, 
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The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 



































































For Your New 
Building You Need 
the Best 


K;quipment 


Dominion 
Products 


ale oted fo. the ! exceptionally 


fine finish, neatness design 
ind rood =workmanship. We 
manufacture ron brass and 


bronze work of every description, 


the kind that gives beauty, per- 


ind protection. Designs 


nd estimates prepared to meet 


ny requirements. 


Wrought iron 


scapes, 


stairs, fire 
bank 


grat- 


and cast 
elevator enclosures, 


counter sereens, baleonies, 


ings, iron doors, hammered work, 


light 


renees, 


structural iron work, also 


gates, etc. 
No job too small, 
All 


expeditiously. 


none too large. 
and 
guar 


work is done carefully 
Satisfaction 


anteed. 


Dominion Ornamental 


Iron Co., Limited 


1195 Queen Street East 


Toronto, Ont. 
Telephone Gerrard 2314 





























Ottawa Ladies’ College 


WILL RE-OPEN SEPT. 8th. 


In new buildin sting $140.000 This 
building complete in every respect and 
Absolutely Fire-proof. 

kvery Departm tully equipped 

Por further infor n write for Calendar. 


Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., 


D.D., President 
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It will be some time, of course, before 
anything approaching to a national thea- 
tre can be established. A start will be 
made by the formation of stock com- 
panies into which the young Canadian 
will be received, and in which he 
wi!l be schooled, until eventually the Do- 
minion will possess its own drama and 
will need no longer to rely entirely upon 
the mother country and the States for 
its supplies. 


EDUCATION 
Germany Makes Investments in 
Human Power 


| esrsecegpe everyone is agreed that we 
4 have many things to learn of Ge 
systems of national! 
Mathews, the 
Harpe r’s Maga 
one of those who think that 
scholastic training in the Fatherland 
in a far more advanced condition thai 

is on this continent. 

Undoubtedly the most effective 
is done by the free public continuatior 
schools of the cities. Their superiority 
is not alone in the fact that their stand- 
ards of teaching are high, but that they 
perceive the opportunity and duty of the 
continuation school to do more than 
merely produce workers who shall rende 
more efficient service to their employers 
The several systems of public continua- 
tion schools definitely set themselves the 
task of training for citizenship, not only 
by offering men a reasonable prospect ci 
maintaining themselves and their fami- 
lies, but by endeavoring to instruct the 
individual concerning his relation to the 
community in the several trade capaci- 
ties, his civic function, the laws which 
relate to him most intimately, personal 
and industrial hygiene, physical develop- 
ment, general culture—in short, “noth- 
ing less than educating the whole man.” 

Industry and education have the same 
interest at stake. The employer com- 
plains of the average inefficiency of help 
and the weight of his taxes, but con- 
tinues to employ the cheap, untaught, 
unripe labor which society affords him. 
Any survey of unemployment conditions 
brings a conviction that, in general, edu- 
cation has been inefficient and insuffi- 
cient, as regards the body of humanity; 
that the sense of citizenship is inade- 
quate; that the ignorance of ordinary 
health laws is one of the great zeroes of 
the system; and that the failure to pro- 
vide elementary techincal fundamentals 
in a curriculum planned for workers is 
one of the greatest causes of human 
misery and inequality, past, present, 
and future. The cost of the proper edu- 
cation of children is not unreasonably 
increased by these new developme nts, 
even if the improvement in the quality 
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How 


regard to 
Mr. John 
an article in 


many in 
education. 
writer of 
zine, is 


WOrk 


of their labor did not, according to 
abundant evidence, immediately _ in- 
crease business efficiency. When one 
considers that, properly directed, this 


system is nothing less than investment in 
human power, and that it involves the 
protection of labor heretofore exploited, 
it is at once obvious that nothing more 


important has been undertaken since ele- 


mentary schools were made compulsory. 
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Always Insist on an “A.A.” 


This pen has gained universal popu 
larity because of two exclusive features 
One is a unique self-filling device which 
enables you to refill the pen from any 
inkstand or bottle simply by twisting 
the button. The other is the exquisite 
gold pen point which has the flexibility 
of a fine steel point and the 
durability of a hundred. 

The ‘‘A.A.’’ is to be had in 
all styles from $2.00 and up 
The ‘‘A.A’’ is absolutely guar 
anteed in every particular. 
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Ask your druggist, stationer or 


jeweler, or write for our new 
catalog, showing our complete 
line of self-fillers, middle joint 
and lower end joint fountain 
pens. 


Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 
22 Thames St. - New York City 
Not Connected with the 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 
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MOVIES FOR CANADIAN | 


CHURCHES 
How the Methodist Church is being 
Popularised in Canada 


HE manner in which the ehureh in 

Canada is making use of the mov- 
ing picture theatre is described in the 
Technical World Magazine. ‘*The Can 
adian Methodist Film Exchange’’ is the 
name of the company. It has a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars and is 
establishing ‘‘movie’’ theatres in the 
name of the church throughout the Do 
minion. ‘‘Sane but interesting pic- 
tures," is their Methodist — slogan. 
Children can be taught with animated 
pictures; there is no necessity of al 
lowing them to spend their time swal- 
lowing the hack love plots of the stary 
ing author. The defunet church becomes 
a moving picture theatre, and not only 
receives the sanction, but the support 
of the chureh. 

It was no ordinary clergyman who put 
the Chureh Exchange on a financial 
and established the first outpost 
of the company at Vancouver. No ordin- 
ary business man could have upset the 
staid customs of the church, and yet no 
usual minister could have had the busi- 
ness ability required to launeh such a 
venture. The man who could do both is 
Dr. Fred Stephenson, typical of the new 
school of the elergy. 

The first films to be contraeted for 
were taken in foreign countries, depict- 
ing the work of the Methodist mission 
aries and educators in those fields. 
Along with these, the nature studies 
and industrial and geographical pictures 
which faseinate the youthful mind, will 
give actual instruction in the most ef- 
ficient manner. It may be necessary to 
keep this a seeret, but it is of course 
the idea behind the adoption of the 
system. The school teacher may be mm 
for some amazing days when the young- 
ster, half way through,—‘‘ Mexico is 
bounded on the West by the Pacific 
Ocean and the Bay of California, on 
the North by the United’’—-ends up in 
a new way—‘‘and down there they have 
tarantulas, and deserts and they wear 
big straw hats and the Gila monsters are 
liable—.’’ She may have to attend the 
‘‘movies’’ herself. At gome of the 
points on the cireuit, which will extend 
throughout the Dominion and be oper 
ated on much the same plan as the com 
mereial film syndicates and exchanges, 
regular places of worship will be used 


basis 


as ‘‘theatres.’’ A large variety of films | 
will be secured so that constant changes | 


of programme can be presented. 
The films will be distributed from the 
head office at Toronto to branch ex- 


changes in the different provinces in | 
Canada. Dr. Stephenson is a keen advo- | 


cate of the principle in vogue in Ger- 
many where moving picture shows are 
regarded and treated in much the same 
manner as are art galleries and 
national institutions. There films are 


carefully selected for their educational, | 
Y High | 


artistic and aesthetic qualities. 


other | 
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HE ‘* Canadian Queen ”’ 
Electric Iron is entirely 
Canadian-made—fully guar- 
anteed. Are sold by all deal- 


ers. Look at a ‘‘ Canadian 
Queen’’ before buying an 
Electric Iron. 


Ask us for Folder “H,” which 
contains some information 
worth knowing. 


The Flexible Conduit Co., Limited 


Guelph, Ontario 














Alvssum, Sweet 

Asters, Mixed 

Salsam, Mixed 
Candytuft 

Dianthus (Chinese Pinks 
Mignonette, Sweet 


1 pkt. Morning Glory 
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‘COTTAGE GARDEN ” 
FLOWER SEED COLLECTION 


50 Cents Postpaid. 


1 pkt 
1 pkt 
1 pkt 
1 pkt 
1 pkt 
1 pkt 
1 pkt 


Cor. Adelaide & Jarvis Sts., TORONTO 


Also at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Nasturtium, Tall 

Poppy 

Pansy, Mixed 

Petunia, Mixed 

Phlox Drummondi, Mix 
Sweet Peas, Mixed 
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Niagara to the Sea 





( Richelieu and Ontario Division ) 


The Most Fascinating Water Trip 


BEGINNING at 


capes 






in the World 


Trinity and Eternity. 





Niagara Falls and Toronto—across 
Ontario— passing through that wonderland the Thousand 
Islands—then down the St. Lawrence River through the famous 
Rapids to Montreal—Quebec—Murray Bay—and Tadousac- 
and up the Saguenay River Canyon past those awe-inspiring 


No other trip in the world provides, so many 
interesting features and novel experiences. 


For full particulars, apply to any ticket office of this company, or 
address— 


“SY CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Passenger Department, Montreal 
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i, Renew Your Boat Now With 
| a” ee “Jamieson’s” 
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Then notice how many years of service it will give 
you when using 


Jamieson’s Marine Paints 
and Varnishes 


You take no chances. They are the result of caretul 
study, backed by half a century’s experience. All 
ready for application, suitable for every nautical 
requirement, w hether for Canoe or Ocean Liner. 
JAMIESON’S PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
save boat-owners many times the cost in protection 
afforded against decay and deterioration, to say 
nothing about the resultant improvement in appear- 
ances. 


An elegant finish is obtained by even the most 
inexperienced. 
Most any dealer can supply you. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Limited 


Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B.C. 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 
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elass musi¢é 1s prov ided with the enter 
tainments, classieal and operatic se hee 
tions being rendered by expert instru- 


mentalists. 


THE EARTH'S INTERIOR 


Is It Solid Metal or Molten Liquid ? 


YRITING in the Deutsche Revue on 
W “Our Knowledge of the Interior of 
the Earth,” Professor Borne says that 
various researches all lead to one con- 
clusion. 


The study that has given us the most 
direct evidence is that of earthquakes. 
An earthquake sends out disturbances 
in all directions through the earth, and 
the speed with which these disturbances 
travel tells us the nature of the sub- 
stance through which they pass. From 
this we learn that the centre of the earth 
must be a homogeneous, heavy, and very 
rigid mass, surrounding which is a shell 
of lighter matter, which shell is not 
thicker than 1,800 kilometers, and is 
similar in substance to the rocks which 
exist on the surface of the earth. The 
central mass is probably of metal and is 
heavier and more rigid than any sub- 
stance we know on earth. Disturbances 
from an earthquake also travel round 
the surface of the earth, and from a 
study of these we learn that only a small 
portion of the crust is liquid, and that 
these liquid portions are all at definite 
depth and are irregularly distributed and 
probably consist of voleanic lavas; again 
the fact that the earth responds only to 
a very minute extent to the action of the 
sun and moon, which causes the tides in 
the sea, shows that it must be of very 
great rigidity. 

The discovery of radium has given us 
a further confirmation. In all the rocks 
which form the crust of the earth, radi- 
um and its allied substances are found; 
these bodies are giving off heat all the 
time. If we calculate the heat given out, 
supposing that radium was distributed 
throughout all the earth in the same 
quantity as it is found on the surface, 
we find that the earth, instead of gradu- 
ally cooling, Would be gradually getting 
hotter, which we know is not the case. 


If we examine the meteorites which 
fall on the earth, and which are formed 
from the breaking up of other worlds, 
we find they consist either of rocks simi- 
lar to those on earth, which contain retro- 
active bodies, or of iron, which contains 
practically none. Therefore from these 
two facts we are driven to conclude that 
radium is not equally dispersed through- 
out the earth, but that the central kernel 
consists of metal, probably iron, which 
contains no radioactive substance. Thus 
we see that all different methods of test- 
ing the matter lead practically to the 
same conclusion—the heavy, very rigid, 
solid central mass, covered by a lighter 








THE 
ETHICS OF BATHING 


Temperature, Bodily Condition, and 
Mode of Application Should be 
Studied 


HERE are many people who can 
not take a cold full bath—that is, 
a bath at from 80 to 75 degrees, says a 
writer in Modern Sanitation. If such a 
bath causes headache or depressed feel- 
ing, if it is very much of a shock at the 
time and is followed by a heavy feeling 
in the head or a tired, languid feeling, it 
should not be repeated. It is not being 
taken in the proper way. A safer method 
is the cold shower. If that is much of a 
shock, the bather should try standing in 
a hot foot-bath while taking the shower, 
which will decidedly lessen the shock. 
In health a bath hotter than 105 de- 
grees should never be taken under any 
circumstances. The taking of hot baths 
at night is a great mistake. The hot 
bath is stimulating, and the result is 
wakefulness instead of a desired drowsi- 
ness. Nothing will revive and refresh 
one suffering from fatigue more quickly 
than a bath at 104 or 105 degrees. But 
it should not be taken just before retir- 
ing. It is decidedly a bath for the day- 
time, for the woman who has come home 
from a shopping tour with tired body and 
aching feet, for the man who has had a 
strenuous morning and has an important 
engagement for the afternoon and needs 
body and brain revived. If the tired one 
can steal five minutes for a hot bath, he 
will come forth refreshed and ready for 
any other duties ahead. In this, as in all 
other instances, it should be remembered 
that a full bath should never be taken 
within two or three hours after a full 
meal. It is a good idea to wrap a cloth 
wet in cold water about the forehead dur- 
ing this bath, to prevent a faint or dizzy 
feeling. 


Value of Salt 


As a tonic for one in convalescence 
from fever or other sickness where the 
body is run down and the vitality is at a 
low ebb, the ordinary hot foot-bath with 
a salt rub will be found very efficacious. 
The patient should be wrapped in a sheet 
and placed on a low stool with the feet 
in a tub of hot water. A large dish of 
coarse salt should be placed conveniently 
near, and it is a good idea to have a sheet 
or large cloth of some kind spread on the 
floor to catch the salt as it drops to the 
floor. The attendant, who need not be 
professional—any one can give a salt 
rub—then takes a handful of salt and 
rubs it briskly over the arms, chest and 
back, abdomen, hips, legs, and lastly the 
feet. A new handful of salt should be 
taken as often as needed. This is an ex- 
cellent eliminative skin treatment. 

Insomnia is another condition for 
which there is no better treatment than 
the proper kind of bath. I have already 
said that the hot bath at night is a mis- 
take. People who feel nervous and too 
tired to go to sleep often take a hot bath, 
and then lie awake wondering why, when 
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Rarity 
Without Any Extra Price 


Among oat lovers, all the world over, Quaker Oats is known as a rarity. 
Even Scotch connoisseurs send here for it. 


Because Quaker Oats is always made from big, plump, luscious grains. 
A bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 

These picked-out grains may have twice the flavor of puny, half-grown 
grains. And that flavor—kept intact by our process—has won the world to 
Quaker. 

Now there are millions, of every race and clime, who insist on this 
Quaker flavor. The demand has grown to a thousand million dishes yearly. 

And now our mammoth output lets us give you this rarity without any 
extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


Flakes Made from Queen Grains Only 


If you think Quaker Oats important to foods. And don’t, if your vitality is taxed 
the welfare of children, this flavor is also grow away yourself. 
important. It is flavor that 











As a vim- yroducer as a 
wins them, and keeps them, . — I ucer, at 
and causes them to eat an Now a 25c Size a d A — Bs the 
. dance ake ages nave found nothing to 
abundance of Quaker. We now put up a compare with oats, 

And each dish means , 25 k 

energy and vim. Fach — pecs — That is the reason for 

supplies a wealth of the age in addition to the Quaker. Its flakes are big 

elements needed for brains 10-cent size. It saves and inviting. ee Be. 

and nerves. buying so often, saves makes this dish delightful 
running out. Try it— You make a _ mistake 

Don’t let children grow see how long it lasts. when you don’t get this 

away from this food of Quaker flavor. 








10c and 25c per Package, Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany wi 
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FIVE CENTS PER WORD 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS FOR NEW CARPET CLEANING 
Machine. Shown last fall at Toronto and 
Winnipeg Expositions and entirely new in 
Canada. Out of four Canadian agents just 
starting, two have ordered 24 each, one 20 and 
yne i2 within one week Women prefer the 


FEENY because, unlike the carpet sweeper 
type, it cleans on stairs, in corners, along 
walls, and because it gets out more dirt 


quicker than any other vacuum cleaner made 
No motor. No expense for power. One woman 
uses easily Low price Exclusive territory 
Write for particulars FEENY MFG. CO 
Dept. A-70, Muncie, Ind (5) 
WANTED—FOLLOW THE DOLLARS—$50 
to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, uot an old, worn-out proposition; field 
untouched; experience unnecessary ; takes 
everybody by storm; money rolls in; show 650, 


sell 40; demonstrated in one minute; sells on 
demonstration The new Inkless Fountain 
Pen, the twentieth century wonder; never leaks 
or spills; with this pen no more use for the 


ink bottle; 
IS karat; 


ent’s pl 


sample pen 50c; this proposition is 
money back if not as represented; 
fit 200 per cent.; exclusive territory; 
ney to-day Inkless Fountain Per 


Co., 900 Hillside avenue, Des Moines, Ia (7) 


INVESTMENTS. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL 
offer to introduce my magazine “INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT. It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while the 
rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how anyone, 
no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. IN- 
VESTING FOR PROFIT is the only progres 
sive financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200 Write NOW and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 467, 20 
ww kson Blivd., Chicago 1-14) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS AND PHOTO 
SUPPLIES. 


POCKET CAMERAS NINE STYLES OF 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers 
in America. High grade, finest lenses, all 

ement Prices fron #14.00 to $100.00. 
Send for particulars Rk. F. Smith, 116 West 
Notre Dame St., Montreal, (tf) 


mov 


ART STUDIES— PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art 
lovers. Illustrated catalogues sent free on de- 
mand, C. Klary, 108 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, 
France, (11-14) 
PHOTO SUPPLIES-—-SEND FOR CATALOG 
Address Box 136, Hanover, Ont. 9 


(od 


CORN EXTRACTORS, 
CORNS—THE MOST OBSTINATE CASES OF 
corns permanently cured by my new scientific 
method of treatment. Send at once for cir- 
cular to Milligan, the Corn Cure man. Box 
648, Clayville, Pa., U.S.A. (6) 


EDUCATIONAL 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT CIVIL SERVICE 
Examinations for Railway Mail Clerks every- 
where during May. Citizens over 15 eligible. 
Big pay. Annual vacations with full pay. Get 
prepared by those who know how. Sample 
examination questions free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. E179, Rochester, N.Y 


THE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE ROYAL 
Road to Latin, French, German, Spanish. 
Thorough mail courses. Students everywhere. 
Highest references. Academie De _ Brisay, 
Ottawa. (2-15) 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOK- 
keeping, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write 
for catalogue. DOMINIGN BUSINESS COL 
LEGE, Toronto. J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


ELLIOTT BUSINESS COLLEGE, YONGE 
and Alexander Streets, Toronto, Canada’s popu- 
lar commercial school; graduates highly suc 
cessful; commence now; magnificent catalogue 
free (10-41) 


BOOKS. 
1,000,000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 
at Half-Prices. New at 25 per cent. discount. 
Books bought. Catalogues post free. W. & G. 
FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
England. 


PATENTS. 
VAN-HALLEN & O'NEAIL FOR PATENTS 
of invention—G. S. Van-Hallen, Barrister, ete. ; 
Db. R. O'Neail, Registered Patent Attorney for 
U.S.A. Offices: Room E 103, Farmer Building, 
next Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, Man. Do 
not forget a Western firm. 


REAL ESTATE. 
CASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE OR BUSI 
ness. I bring buyers and sellers together. No 
matter where located if you want to buy, se 





or exchange any kind of business or property 
inywhere, write me Established 1881. Frank 
P. Cleveland, Real Estate Expert, 1484 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Illinois. (4-15) 


HEALTH REQUISITES. 
PREMATURE SENILITY, EARLY DEATH, 
arteriosclerosis, diseases of digestive apparatus, 
nerves, poor circulation, constipation are due to 
poison-producing microbes in the colon. 
Yoghurt destroys this poison. Particulars, 
Yoghurst, Co., R 2, Cloverdale (14), B.C. (4) 


SELF-TAUGHT HOME STUDY. 
VENTRILOQUISM—ALMOST ANYONE CAN 


learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2- 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. QO. A 
Smith, Room R231, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria 
Ill., U.S.A. (5) 


THE NEW SCIENCE, 


CHARACTER READINGS BY HAND READ 
ing—Past, present and future. Let us surpris¢ 
you. Send us a letter to be analyzed for 25 
cents or five for $1.00, with a less in 
Graphology. Prof. Frampton, 30 St. John 
Street, Montreal. (5) 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
painting by a Real Artist. It is durable. We 
are specialists and know. Send photograph. 
Write for particulars and prices. All work 
guaranteed. T. H. Pemberton, Studio, 6 Gor 


don St., Hamilton, Ont. (3-15) 
STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC 


tors for two cents postage. Also offer hundred 
different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five 
cents. We buy stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., 
Toronto, Canada. (4-15) 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES. ANY AS- 
sortment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Win- 
dow Cards, Send for sample and circular. 
FRANK H. BARNARD, Printer, 35 Dundas 
Street, Toronto. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION—VIOLIN LEARN 
ed in one hour. No notes. Free Booklet. Sim 
plex Music Co., 186 Gates Ave., Jersey City, 
N.J. 5 


(uo) 


MAPS AND ATLASES. 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY, OF CAN- 
ada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. (5) 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND - CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Limited, Toronto aud Ottawa. 


LEGAL. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN — BALFOUR, 
MARTIN, CASEY, & BLAIR, Barristers. First 
mortgage secured for clients. 7 per cent. and 
upwards (tf) 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRIS- 
ters, Annapolis Royal. (tf) 


























they feel so much more rested, they can 
not sleep. As already stated, a short 
hot bath is stimulating. The blood is 
quickened, the body invigorated, and 
sleep is farther away than ever. 

Instead of a hot bath at night, the sleep- 
wisher should take a neutral bath. This 
bath is body-warm, and no warmer, and a 
sheet should be spread over the tub and 
quite close about the neck to keep off the 
air. The cold wet bandage about the 
forehead will keep the blood from gather- 
ing in the brain. 


Neutral Baths at Night 


It is well to have a head-rest in the 
tub for this bath, which may be continued 
for twenty minutes or half an hour. In 
stubborn cases, people have remained in 
the neutral bath for two hours; indeed 
in certain sanitariums, nervous patients 
needing the sedative effect of the neutral 
bath have been allowed to go to sleep in 
the tub and remain there during the 
night. 


After the neutral bath there should be 
no cold shower and no rubbing, for a re- 
action is not desirable lest the drowsiness 
produced be overcome and the bather pop 
wide-awake again. Just a gentle drying 
and quickly to bed. 

Sometimes a cool sponge-bath or wet- 
hand rub followed by a gentle rubbing 
of the whole surface of the body with the 
dry hand will slacken taut nerves and 
bring sleep to wide-open eyes. 

A sheet is better than a towel for dry- 
ing the body after a bath. By wrapping 
it about the body one is protected from 
the air, and the drying is done more 
quickly by the absorption of moisture 
from certain parts while others are be- 
ing rubbed. 

Slight friction or an oil rub is good 
after any bath except a neutral one for 
insomnia. 

No bath should be taken too soon after 
meals. 

Baths should be taken in a well-venti- 
lated room at a temperature of from 70 
to 85 degrees. Invalids require a warmer 
room than persons in health. 


THE WIFE OF R.L.S. 


Pen Portrait of the Famous Novelist’s 


Wite 


HE death of Fanny van de Gift 

Stevenson, says 7. P.’s Weekly, re- 
moves one more link with the author of 
“Treasure Island.” Robert Louis Steven- 
son first met his wife in France during 
his visit to that country in 1878. She 
was then Mrs. Osbourne, and living with 
her son and daughter, Lloyd Osbourne 
and Bell Osbourne (now Mrs. Strong) in 
the art-world of Paris, whither she had 
down, as one chronicler says, from an 
“uncongenial husband,” whom she left in 
California. It is well known that Steven- 
son’s married life was happy, and that 
Mrs. Osbourne proved not only a help- 
mate but a congenial and loving com- 
panion. Indeed, the Osbourne family be- 
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came part of his very being, administer- 
THIS WASHER ing to his needs both eau and mun- 
MU ST PAY dane; Mrs. Stevenson and her son, the 


now well-known story writer, Lloyd Os- 


FOR ITSELF bourne, collaborating with him in sev- 


_ eral books. And if further proof is 
MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it e ° H 
A sakes dich Reman aie nadlaeateed the eaeeee oh needed of the happiness of the union we 
wes, Bn fine horse, but, I didn't know have only to turn to Stevenson’s beauti- 
And I didn’t know the man ful poetic tribute to his wife, the famous 
very well either. , ° ° es 
tes cid Seen weenie lines beginning “Trusty, dusky, vivid, 
true.” Rarely has a wife received so 
noble a tribute: 


try the horse for a month, 
He said "All right, but pay 
me first, and I'll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn't alright.” 

Well, I didn’t like that. I 
was afraid the horse wasn't 
“alright” and that I might 
have to whistle for my mon 
ey if l once parted with it 
So I didn’t buy the horse, 
although I wanted it badly 


Honor, anger, valor, fire; 
A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench or evil stir, 

The mighty Master 












Now this set me thinking Gave to her. 
You see I make Washing 
Machines—the "1900 Gravy 
itv” Washer . ° ° 
And I said to mvself. lots 2U" “Gravity? design Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
pol gar _ So mee bl pean tgs A fellow-farer true through life, 
my ashing achine as F 
thought about the horse, “i” quick and thoriual Heart-whole and soul-free, 
and — the man who Riedahinthe euch di z The august Father 
owned 1 
But I'd never know, because they wouldn't write and Gav e to me. 
tell me You see, I sell my Washing Machines by 
mail | have sold over halfa million that way So, 
thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try my The late Mrs. Stevenson was, of 
Washing Machines for a month, before they pay for f 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse course, an American but of Dutch ex- 
Now, I know what our “1900 Gravit Washer will ° ° ° 
i. Bimeas te aalll cai diay diana: aliaes quaien traction. Stevenson married her in 1880 
ee a opened jens 33"~ slat ht and immediately after the marriage he 
I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes took her to Scotland and introduced her 
in Six minutes I know no other machine ever it se > 
catind tan to Git witha wenden in dain, ‘Gua to his family, who were somewhat 
ches “ 7. — -~ speach gd pened ths a sceptical about the match. All doubts 
it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break but were set at rest when the family came to 
tons, the way all other 1 es do “ ee 
It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of know her; Stevenson’s father even join- 
gee ragoen iy yma gg ie gy 1900 ing in the general approval and remain- 
Gravity” Washer what I wanted the man to do with the ing on the best terms of friendship with 
horse Only Iw t wait for people to ask me i ; . 
a eg Ain. Pil good a ahs enter tine Mrs. Stevenson until his death. Here 
o MOK) ravitv” Washer n ° ° . 
Las ene cent 08 See cbc is a little pen-portrait of Stevenson’s 
nth’s free trial. Dll pay the freig out of my own 
pocket, and if you don’t want the machine after you've wife taken from Mr. H. B. Baildon’s ex- 
used it a mor I'll take it back and pay the 
freight, too "Dena Gat oa Galt con't tt cellent book on R. L. S. 
Doesn't it prove that the 00 Gravity” Washer 7 " 
st be all that I say it i “T sav only a smart little American 
And you ca ay me out of what it save for you ° e ° 7 
a call cosmo thats ack tion Gow exenthia tn weet onl lady, in a carriage standing at the door 
s alone nd then it will save 50 to - ° ae ° . 
tear — . “se — Wee. ee ae of 17, Heriot Row, distinctly American in 
you keep the machine after the month's al, I'l let coiffure and dress. I should have judged 
ou pay for it out of what it saves you f it saves v« 
Spl ar Deieledh again peng cepieiehaap pert yaa her for a Southerner from the almost 
take that cheerfully, and I'll wa for my money unt Indian darkness of her complexion, but 
the machine itself earns the balance . 
ney ane 8 Han to-day cae toes a could note nothing further. So far as I 
about the "1900 Gravity asher that washes clothes : : 
in six minutes, Address me personally, Y. D. can gather from descriptions, photo- 


MORRIS, Manager. 


b Saleilkdhae tte, O00 Weins Ot. Pereate graphs, etc., her attraction lay not in any 
ashner LUo., ** 


strict or regular beauty of feature, but 





rather in a magnetic force and fire, 
which, for want of a better phrase, we 





call mesmeric. The Samoans, very sub- 
MAKE YOUR WILL TO-DAY ject to such influences, stood, I believe, in 


900 PACTS about meking 0 lags! will in cur | | MO Swe Of Der, and called her the 
book, ‘“The Making of a Will and Laws Pertain- witch woman of the mountain.” Origin- 
ing Thereto,’’ with a Legal Will form. ally and principally Dutch in extraction, 
One Dollar Post Paid. Money back if desired. I — my gen that, om «ges 
son himself, she shows a touch of some 

THE LEGAL viene eagyeted COMPANY blood which may fairly be called foreign 
eran tinewamon ; in a Germanic pedigree. Possibly this 








far-off strain may have brought them 
into some remote kinship from which 








CLASSY DEN PICTURES some part of their intense affinity may 


have sprung.” 
Exquisite Studies in 








Bewitching Poses Mrs. Stevenson collaborated with 
Every one a genuine photo from living R. L. S. in the writing of “The Dyna- 
models, on double-weight stock. We sel] 4 - acted 2 an 
no copies or cheap prints. 3 swell cab miter,” now called “More New Arabian 
inets for 25c, 6 for 50c, with fine 6'4x8'2 = , Be 
photos FREE with every order f r 6. Nights—The Dynamiter”; the volumes 
TR DOLLAR SPECIAL: 6 cabinet ° ° 2 
cach Pe and over 50 small photos all written with Lloyd Osbourne as col- 


for $1. Money back 1f not as represented. 


KING COMPANY, Dept.1212 MM. 
ANDOVER. OHIO. 


laborator are “The Wrong Box,” “The 
Ebb Tide,” and “The Wrecker.” 



































Wouldn’t You Pay the 
Price of a Few Brooms 
for All These Benefits? 





The Only 3-in-1 


VACUUM CLEANER 


One simple operation of SWEEPER 
VAC. does the combined work of a real 
carpet sweeper and powerful vacuum 
cleaner. 


THE SWEEPER-VAC. WILL 
LAST TWENTY YEARS 
What other cleaner can give you this 
gaarantee? Nothing can escape it—no 
dirt, lint or fluff is left on or in the 
earpet. SWEEPER-VAC. will remove 
from a cupful to a quart of dirt in a 
couple of minutes from a small 9x12 
rug after it has been beaten and cleaned 


in the old-fashioned way. 
Sd 





You can use carpet sweeper separately 
I } : 


whenever desired. A simple movement 
and it is detached. Its construction is 
simple and has nothing to give any 
bother. Little attention required. 


Makes your home as sweet and sanitary 
as an expensive machine with less effort 
and for the cost of a few brooms. 


The price is so small that you can- 
not afford to be without 3 one. 
Write for Booklet “P” and see for 
yourself. 


Sweeper-Vac. Limited 
Montreal, Canada 


Representatives 


GORDON & KEITH 
Halifax, N.S., 
and Halifax Co. 


W.H. THORN & CO. 
Limited 
St. John, N.B. 
ROBINSON & 
SEAGER 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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now. 
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for the 
young couple 
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A MONG other household equipment 


/ : a : 2 
“ the buying of a range is one of the 


Inost Important. 


Future eeunomy and 


suving depends on the perfection of 


the range vou buy. 


When you buy a 


“SUPREME” vou get with it a guar- 


wutee that it will make one ton of coal go 


as far as two in an ordinary range. <A 


“SUPREME” gives evreater 


comtort 


and puts the cooking and baking at its 


best. 


An economy to any home. 


Supreme Heating Co. 


Limited 


Welland, Ontario 
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PEER AS EVANGELIST 
A British Peer the ‘Moody of Europe” 


HERE died a few weeks ago in 

Paris, says the Outlook, an English- 
man whose extraordinary career deserves 
more than the mere passing mention 
which was given to it in the daily news- 
papers. Lord Radstock was born in 1838, 
was educated at Oxford, and in early life 
was in the army. In 1866 he resigned 
from his command and devoted himself 
to evangelistic work and lay preaching. 
His methods of conducting revival ser- 
vices were what are nowadays called 
“old-fashioned”—that is to say, they 
were as radical and unconventional as 
his theology was conservative. His high 
social rank—by birth and marriage he 
was connected with some of the most dis- 
tinguished families in Great Britain— 
brought him into touch with social 
groups that are not ordinarily reached 
by the revivalist. He carried on, 
for example, in 1878 an evangelistic work 
among the Russian aristocracy in St. 
Petersburg which was so effective that 
the movement came to be known as “rad- 
stockism.” One of his converts was a 
Colonel Paschkoff, a brilliant member of 
the Court circle. Colonel Paschkoff 
opened his palace to meetings and be- 
gan himself to preach to the peasants 
and what we call “the man on the street.” 
The Imperial Government, with its fear 
of popular education of any kind, finally 
interfered, and Colonel Paschkoff was 
compelled to leave St. Petersburg; but 
until the day of his death he carried 
on his work in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and the common people heard him 
gladly. 

A correspondent who once attended 
one of Lord Radstock’s meetings in Ger- 
many sends us the following interesting 
account of it: 


A Striking Request 


“In the seventies and later Lord Rad- 
stock was engaged in evangelistic work, 
particularly on the Continent of Europe. 
He has been called ‘the Moody of 
Europe.” When I was a student in Ber- 
lin tn 1874, Lord Radstock, having com- 
pleted a very successful series of meet- 
ings in Russia, came to Berlin. He spoke 
through an interpreter; but the smaller 
hall which he first took became too small 
to contain the crowd that attended his 
meetings. The old Emperor William in- 
vited him to speak in the Garrison 
Church, which used to have the largest 
capacity in the city, and I was present 
at a remarkable meeting there. The body 
of the church was filled with soldiers and 
civilians, all men. The Emperor and his 
suite occupied what might be called a 
box in one of the galleries. While the 
Emperor and those immediately with him 
were seated, everybody else stood. At 
the close of the meeting, Lord Radstock 
asked all who were desirious of leading 
a better life to kneel while he prayed. 
This request came as a shock, for it 
was then the custom for men to stand 
at such services, though if ladies were 
present they usually knelt. I saw that 
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We Demonstrate This 
Machine in the Home, 
Office or Institute 


The advantages of Vacuum Cleaning over 
old-fashioned dust-stirring brooms and 
sweepers need no argument. Your diffi- 
culty is to choose a machine that is 
Reliable, Economical and Durable, and 
ONE THAT HAS NONE OF THOSE 
ATTACHMENTS THAT GET OUT OF 
ORDER. 


We recommend for consideration the 
Invincible Renovators, Portable or Station 
ary. The ‘‘Invincibles’’ have stood time’s 
tests, and without hesitation we claim them 
to be the most scientific and _ simplest 
machine. Any engineer will verify our 
statement. 


A demonstration is better proof than wordy 
argument. Let us demonstrate without any 
obligation on your part—Write us whether 
for your home, office or institute. 


Our Booklet ‘‘R’’ is an entire treatise on 
cleaning. It will interest you. Send for it. 


Invincible Renovator 


Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
81 Peter Street 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 























ForSmooth Ironing 


and a smooth, even finish 
use 


CHINESE STARCH 


The only starch containing 
two oils—one adds a deli- 
cate fragrance—the other 
makes ironing easy. 


A Full Pound (16 oz.) 
in every package 


ee GS 














If your dealercannot supply 
you, send 15 cents direct to 


OCEAN MILLS 
Montreal 
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the interpreter hesitated to translate 
this request, and that he said something 
in return to Lord Radstock; but the old 
Emperor, who understood English and 
saw the point, nodded to the interpreter 
to proceed. He therefore made the re- 
quest, and, advancing to the front of the 
box in the sight of all the assembly, Em- 
peror William knelt. Of course the offi- 
cers immediately followed the example, 
as did the men. After an earnest prayer, 
the meeting was dismissed, and the whole 
assembly marched out, singing a Ger- 
man choral, the soldiers continuing it as 
they marched down the street, until it 
died away in the distance.” 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT 
JAPAN 
Douglas Sladen Writes of the Lighter 
Aspects of Nippon Life and 
Character 
ERY few books about Japan are so 


delightful as this one by Mr. Doug- 
las Sladen, says The Argonaut. But Mr. 


Sladen is careful to tell us that his book 


is not a serious one. It deals with Japan 
from the lighter side, from the side of 
the street, the hotel, and the theatre. His 
own acquaintance with the country be- 
gan when it was a sort of doll’s house 
and before any one imagined that the 
country would ever play a role on the 
world’s stage. At the present time, says 
Mr. Sladen, there is nothing funny about 
the Japanese army, or navy, or politics, 
but there is still a great deal that is 
funny about the daily life of the people, 
and it is mainly with these aspects that 
he deals. 

The Japanese make good servants and 
good waiters, but their efficiency as wait- 
ers is somewhat impaired when they wear 
foreign dress, and especially foreign 
boots, because it is unnatural for a Jap- 
anese not to run. It is not safe for a 
lady to go back into the dining-room for 
anything she has left, for she will prob- 
ably find the waiters shedding their un- 
comfortable foreign dress, and they may 
not have their own dress underneath. 


A Japanese has one good quality. He 
may not be able to understand English, 
but before you have been in the house 
three days he will know your tastes, and 
if you like the breast of a chicken better 
than the leg you will get it, and whether 
you like your steak to look purple or 
burnt amber when it is cut, you will have 
it. If he saw you use a teaspoon after 
your wife, he will very likely bring you a 
used teaspoon with your next morning’s 
tea. His motto is that there is no ac- 
counting for the madness of foreigners, 
and the forms it takes. 

The Japanese policeman, says Mr. 
Sladen, is always taking notes. It 
seems to be the chief part of his duty 
to record whatever goes on. He is of 
high birth and low stature, but that does 
not matter, since he understands Jujitsu, 
although his authority is so great that 
he never has to use his supernatural 
powers. 
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THE 


LONDON GLOVE 


COMPANY 


ENGLAND’S GREAT GLOVE STORE 


Ladies’ Washable Doeskin 
Gloves, in Pure White, will 
wash splendidly with soap and 
water and retain their whiteness 
British made ? large Pearl 
Buttons. 61 cents per pair. 


Ladies’ Stout White Wash- 
able Doeskin Gloves, Rein 
deer finish British made 
Prix-seam sewn. 2 large Pear] 
Buttons. 91 cents per pair. 


Our New Washable ‘“‘ De- 
grain’’ Glove, British made, 
from beautifully finished soft 
skins. Smart appearance, ex 
cellent wearing, will wash well 
Prix-seam sewn. Ladies’ with 
2 Press Buttons, Men’s with 1 
Press Button. 79 cents per 
pair. 

The ‘‘Blenheim’’ Best Quality Fine Cape, 
British made, in White, Tan, Oak, Dark Grey 
or Black, Spear Points, Prix-seam sewn, 2 Press 
Buttons. 91 cents per pair. 

Ladies’ or Men’s Real Deerskin Gloves, in 
Dark Grey or Dark Tan, a handsome and set 
viceable Glove, British made, Prix-seam sewn 
Press Buttons. $1.34 per pair. 

The ‘‘Canadian’’ Buck Finish, a grand glove 
for wear, with the appearance of a Reindeer 
skin, in Tanor Grey. British made. Prix-seam 
sewn. Ladies’ or Men’s. 95 cents per pair. 
Ladies’ Real Kid Gloves, made from fin 
skins, perfect fitting, in White, Tans, Beavers, 
Browns, Greys and Black, with 3 Press Buttons 
to match Glove; Plain Points. 69 cents per 


LONG GLOVES. 


The ‘‘Operetta’’ Ladies’ Real Kid Gloves, 
in White, Cream or Black. 

12-B. Length Mousquetaire, 95 cents per pair 
16-B. 1 ei ss 
20-B. $1.69 ** ‘ 
PRICE LISTS of every make of Glove may be 
ebtained free on application to The Ontario 
Publishing Company, Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto. Mail Orders despatched by next 
steamer. 


Remittances by International Money Order, 
payable to The London Glove Company, Gen- 
eral Post Office, London, England. 


Address all letters 


THE LONDON GLOVE CO. 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ENGLAND 























WM. BUCKLE, Riding Master 
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TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL 
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complete course with 
personal guidance 
of George E Rosing 
Graduates are in 
demand. W~'te for 
booklet N’ 40 and 
full informa. on today, 
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A Treasure 


AND 


A Pleasure 


















“OTHELLO” 


The Wonder Baker Range 


HERE’S a cheery aspect to the Kitchen that 
possesses the ‘‘OTHELLO’”’ range. Its bright 
appearance, reliability and marvellous bak 
ing qualities make the ‘‘Othello’’ a treasure 
ind a pleasure. The economy in fuel consumption 
patented lift device, and other exclusive 
features that spell comfort, cleanliness and 
thrift, makes this wonder Baker the most de- 
lightful range that any housewife’s heart could 
desire. Has draw-out grates, large, straight fire- 
box, with patent interlocking and interchange- 
able fire-front and fire-back. No clogging of 
ashes. The oven, ashpan, and toaster- 
door are extra large. Ventilated 
feed-door—every convenience. 
Puts Pleasure in the Kitchen 
—Takes Drudgery Out. 
Every range guaranteed. Backed by 
D. Moore Company, Limited, manu 
facturers of the ‘‘Treasure Range.’’ 


Our Booklet will interest you, and 
can be had from your dealer, or write 
us for it. You ought to have it. 


D. Moore Company 


Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Western Agents: Merrick-Anderson Co., Winnipeg, Man. John Burns, Vancouver, B.C. 


foronto Agents: The 


Adams Furniture Co., Limited, City Hall Square. 



































Clean Your Home the 


Cadillac Way 


CC! ON the dirty, muddy days of early Spring will be 
N 


one and then you will give your home a e'00d 


a thoroug'! house clean e. And nere 


. Electric 
Cadillac Vacuum Cleaner 


U It will clean not only your floors, rugs, carpets, 





so walls, draperies, furniture and mattresses; so you see 
the “Cadillac”? is a real help It weighs only 8S Ibs. ip all 
‘ sy to move from room to room. Just imagine how easy 
cleaning would be with one 
We know you would like the “Cadillac” better; we want you 
ive a FREE demonstration. If you will send us your 
The Cadillac Electric idress we will tell you where you can see it in 
Vacuum Cleaner r nearest agents. By doing so you are not 
- j f heat mater Is 
. pe mages not jamal gated in any way. 
tC. Fuaranteed 
Height is 6% ine} s ay The Cadillac Hand Vacuum Cleaner and 
£ ‘ beds nd 2 Sweeper. The best vacuum cleaning ma 
e is ide easy od chine for homes without electricity. 
Spe stru 
tor Write us TO-DAY asking for full particulars 
Imp 1 lust bag. 
, } } . : ’ 
a oe CLEMENTS MF’G CO., LIMITED 
j Ki \ hou ubie 
Electric sw i dy 76 Duchess Street, Toronto 
pOS8ltlon handie¢ 
ata tn Danae . 6 Montreal Agents: 
wer price tl ers Diamond Light Heating Co., 308 Craig St. West 
A AR RN BE HR ERLE. IIT RENSSELAER NEP 





Jujitsu Experiences 


Mr. Sladen gives us some curious 
information about Jujitsu, although he 
savs that when he was in Japan he 
never even heard of it. At that time it 
seems to have been regarded as a kind 
of secret knowledge never to be impart- 
ed except under very strict conditions 
and to those who had in some way 
proved their fitness. We have the fol- 
lowing among numerous remarkable ex- 
amples of the art: 

Mr. Yamamoto, who weighed fourteen 
stone, was tremendously powerful, and 
was himself one of the leading expon- 
ents of Jujitsu, kindly allowed Mr. Tani 
to operate upon him. Mr. Tani took 
him by the wrist and walked him off 
the stage, which is made of thick, soft 
Japanese mats, about twenty-four feet 
square, as easily as if he had been a 
child. With another grip he threw the 
big man over his head a dozen feet 
away, and then in a dozen other ways 
he threw him about as if he had been 
a boy of eight. The audience were 
breathless; for several minutes they 
could not enjoy the marvelously excit- 
ing display of science for fear that Mr. 
Yamamoto’s neck would be broken; but 
Mr. Yamamoto knew how to make him- 
self into a ball like a hedgehog, so as 
not to pitch on a vital part. You can 
see that if instead of being a trained 
Jujitsu man he had been a prize-fighter, 
accepting Mr. Tani’s challenge to meet 
all comers, each using his own method 
of attack, and had been flung about like 
that, his neck would have been broken 
in two minutes. 


A Beautiful Fairyland 


To-day Japan is a fairyland, because 
all the most beautiful spots are shared 
with the gods. In every great wood you 
come upon stone causeways leading to 
lonely shrines or vast monasteries and 
temples. Every beautiful mountain is 
made more beautiful by climbing stairs 
and hanging terraces of antique mossy 
stone; and, wherever its slopes yield a 
level lawn, rise temple buildings, ex- 
quisitely graceful and exquisitely in 
harmony, whether their colors are sober 
brown melting into the surrounding 
woods, or gold and scarlet and green 
and white standing out against dark 
cypress foliage. 

Space may be found for a final pic- 
ture of the Japanese hotel bedroom, 
which still leaves much to be desired in 
comfort and privacy. 

3efore dinner is over you begin to 
long for your bed. You ask to be taken to 
your bedroom, but your bedroom is 
taken to you. Its walls and the bed are 
brought in. The walls are paper shut- 
ters which make a slice of the sitting- 
room your own; the bed is a quilt. 
“Take up your bed and walk” is an 
everyday occurrence in the East, where 
a bed is a spread. The only way an 
European can get any comfort out of a 
Japanese bed is to sleep on about half 
a dozen at once, one on top of the other. 
If you want to wash, you must do it 
outside. The Japanese will not allow 
a basin of water on their precious mats. 
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In two forms 
POWDER 


or 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Order it in the form a. prefer. 
Both of equal merit 
This famous Silver Polish is the only one that has 
stood the test of nearly half a Century. Careful 
housekeepers everywhere say it is best for cleaning 
and polishing siiver and ‘all fine metals without 
scratching or marring. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or 15c. for full sized box. ae wder postpaid. 
Or 2 for pint jar Cream aid. 
Electro Silicon Sa, » clr St., New York. — 
AT GROCERS AND DRUG GISTS. 
The Davis & Lawrence Co., Agents, Montreal. 








AES AE RRR PN RANSAM NER 
HEMSTITCHED LINENS 


Think how much 
they will add to 
the attractiveness 
of your home 

imagine your table 
set with snowy, 
hemstitched cloth 
and napkins,fancy 
your guest room 
equipped with 
hemstitchedlinens, 
sheets, pillow- 
slips, and so on! 


| And it isn't a bit 
} costly either — if 
you have us do tt. 





Our facilities are 
such that we are enabled to do 
this work, as well as pleating, 
scalloping, making covered but 
tons, etc., at little cost, and quickly 

For prices and booklet, write 

TORONTO PLEATING COMPANY 


Dept. F, TORONTO, ONT. ] 








Canadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take 
tourists into any part of Spain, Port- 
ugal, Morocco. Have taken some 
Canadians to interesting parts seldom 
seen by even experienced tourists. 
By arranging in advance can meet 
the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 
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LOW BIRTH RATE NOT 
A MISFORTUNE 
Birth 


for Congratulation says a 


Diminution of Rate in Britain 


Matter 


London Doctor 


E have been so accustomed to re- 

gard as unfortunate the country 
with a diminishing birth-rate, that the 
theory advanced by Dr. Rigby in The 
Nineteenth Century on this subject 
comes somewhat as a surprise. In his 
opinion not only is the diminution of the 
birth-rate a simple and unavoidable re- 
sult of economic causes operating con- 
stantly in our midst and not a national 
danger, but it is actually a matter “on 
which we can afford to congratulate our- 
selves as being for the benefit and well- 
being of the people at large and tending 
to their prosperity, their collective happi- 
ness and their general welfaré.” 

Speaking generally his contention is 
that the diminution of the death-rate 
more than counterbalances that of the 
birth-rate. This results in a greater in- 
crease of the number of people of a 
higher age, that is, more of the active 
wage-earning class than where the death- 
rate and birth-rate are both hih. 

Dealing with another oft-mentioned 
side of the question, he says:— 

“A great deal has been made of the 
fact that it is in the upper and middle 
classes the decline of the birth-rate has 
been the greatest, and that therefore 
there is a greater increase proportion- 
ately of the lower and least desirable 
classes; applying the same process of 
it is very difficult to get sta- 
tistics to prove this, so I am compelled 
to fall back upon my own personal ob- 
servations and  experience—in my 
opinion the importance of this has been 
and is much exaggerated. The death- 
rate amongst the better middle class is 
abnormally low—not more than five to 
seven per cent. of their children die in 
infancy; that is, they bring up to matur- 
ity quite ninety to ninety-five per cent.; 
on the other hand, the death-rate in chil- 
dren in the lower, more indigent, and de- 
based classes is comparatively a very high 
one—it might without any exaggeration 
in many cases be placed as high as forty 
or fifty per cent.; the result is that, 
though the middle and upper classes 
do not have as many children born, there 
is often a natural increase quite as large 
or even larger than in the lower classes, 
and there is not that decadence of the 
race as a whole against which there is 
such an outcry. 


reasoning— 


Small Families Healthier 


“Tt may be taken as an axiom that in a 
family of from two to four children, most 
of whom live, the children are likely to 
be stronger, healthier, and more vigorous 
than where there is a family of from 
six to twelve, a considerable proportion 

of whom die before attaining maturity. 
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A Shoe for Particular Men 
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You cannot be too “fussy” 
about your footwear. | 
And the more particular you 


i] ire, the more likely is your 
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selection to rest upon our 
shoes. 
You cannot make iny mis- 
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comes from the quality shoe | 
factory of the Minister Myles a | 
Shoe Company—and the } 
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A gentleman's shw« n every senst 
Smart in appearance ill of staunch 
wearing qualities, and fits like a glove 
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Minister, Myles 
Shoe Co., Limited 
109 Simcoe St. 
TORONTO 
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SYSTEM AND 
PROTECTION 


FOR. VALUABLE PAPERS 
The new BARLER — [ 


MENT FILE is a ly 
file for ffice home r 
Sufety dey Sit DOX at K 
4 bs ute p 
ig r ss Steel vers with 
flanged edges; bound i seal-grain Keratol 
leather ( rd illows expansion to suit mn 
tents and holds fast ny position without 
tying WILL LAST * LIFE-TIME. 


No. 07—4%x10%—I18 Strong Pockets, $1.50 
GET YOURS NOW 
THE A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 


44 Adelaide Street West - Toronto 
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Just Two Ways of Hearing 
ALICE NIELSEN 


Buy tickets and attend her public appearances on opera stage or concert 
platform or 

Buy her Columbia Double-Disc Records and hear her—and_ invite 
friends to hear her—in your own home any evening, and as many evenings a 
you please. 





Here is a prima donna—a Grand Opera Star—who can sing *f Way Dow: 
Upon the Suwanee River’? and ‘‘ Bonnie Sweet Bessie’? without leaving out 
any of the human-nes 





Alice Nielsen is to-day famous as the Prima Donna of the Boston Opera 
» ne y and the records she has made for us include arias from ‘‘Madame 








But te >»? **1 4 Boheme,’’ ‘“Tosca,’’ ‘‘Faust,’’ ‘*Carmen,’’ ‘*Don Giovanni,*’ 
4 ae Ne zze di Figaro’’ and other operas 
But as a singer of the old hallads, the songs that were written and composed years ago when there wa 
less strenuous speed and maybe more sentiment in the world—in these, the real songs of the people, 
\ ce Nit el 1 Ipreme 
Hear her sing the ‘* Last Rose of Summer,”’ ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’” ‘* The Old Folks at Home’’ 
hear her sing of ‘‘Annie Laurie’? and ‘‘Bonnie Sweet Bessie ** and you will realize that here is an opera 
star who, with all her fame, is woman enough still to sing the old ballads as our grandmothers would have 
liked to hear them sung 
All these records will play on your talking machine—no matter what the make, so long as it will 
play dise records. 


If you haven't already got one go to the nearest Columbia dealer and ask him to play some of the Nic 
sen records to you on the Columbia Grafonola ‘* Favorite”: it’s a $65 instrument—the one in the picture 
it has become the standard instrument of the world and its sale is far larger than that of any other mode 

Write for catalogs 











Columbia Graphophone Company 


Toronto, Ontario 














Don’t take chan — ee 
Use — when — = atipaped from DUSTBGNE 


tet s 4 ' = eles ; @ SEINITARY 
dirt and germs and promotes a clean, wholesome atmosphere that 
ensures good health and longevity. SMEEPING COMPOUNE 


DUSTBANE 











Tr ee ee — . . } 4 oe tee : ‘.: : baby Sino ian ate Ke 
le sanitary sweeping compound, absorbs dust while sweeping, bday Absorber and Germ , 
disinfects, kills germs, brightens carpets. Makes sweeping easy Sts floors and brightens 
and saves dusting. If only for the sake of good health you need ee eee as 
‘DUSTBANE”? in your home. 'STBANE MFG.CO- Li 
Get it from your dealer ite di re, eromIeS et 
e om y » Or write direct. mu or 





Me Mr STJONN. NB j 








In the small family the children are bet- 
ter fed, clothed, housed, better educated, 
more thoughtfully looked after, more 
kindly and considerately treated; and the 
mother herself, who has the duty of 
motherhood placed upon her at longer 
intervals, enjoys better health, is less 
worried and anxious, and altogether, 
though she produces fewer children, 
those she has are likely, as before stated, 
to be stronger, healthier, and more vigor- 
ous mentally and bodily than where the 
children come at a more rapid rate.” 


Dr. Rigby is satisfied that the decline 
in birth-rate proves no loss of vigor, pro- 
creative power, or virility in the com- 
munity; but that the present race have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that 
they should restrain themselves, have 
just so many children as they can afford 
to keep comfortably, to educate properly, 
to settle in life advantageously to them- 
selves, and who will not unduly drag 
their parents down in the world and 
render their life miserable, unhealthy, 
impoverished, and, in many cases, de- 
graded and undignified. 


Miserable Gospel of Comfort 


The Bishop of London in a recent ad- 
dress said: “It is as completely proved 
as anything can be that the cause of the 
declining birth-rate is a deliberate limita- 
tion of families,” the cause of which he 
puts down to the “miserable gospel of 
comfort;”’ and the cure is “to live the 
simpler, harder life our fathers lived 
when they made Britain what it is to- 
day.” 

“The Bishop,” says Dr. Rigby, “would 
take us back to the cave dwellings of our 
ancestors. What is the present tendency 
of all improvements but to increase our 
comforts, to render life more pleasant, 
more happy, and more enduring? Why 
do we tap lakes and convey the water 
therefrom hundreds of miles to the large 
centres of population? For our comfort, 
so that we can have a liberal supply of 
pure water, hot or cold, at our doors. 
Surely he would not resort to the prac- 
tice of our forefathers, who had to carry 
each pail of water by hand before it 
could be used. Again, would the good 
Bishop do away with our railroad and 
ocean-going steam service and return to 
the time when land journeys were made 
by coach, wagon, or on horseback, and 
sea journeys by sailing vessels?—yet the 
great difference in favor of the modern 
method is one of comfort and expedition. 
The “miserable gospel of comfort” 
which he derides is what we are all—and 
very naturally and properly—endeavor- 
ing to attain to, and notwithstanding all 
efforts to the contrary the time seems to 
me to be rapidly coming when the lot of 
the ordinary mortal will be rendered 
much more agreeable, comfortable, and 
desirable than ever it has been; and one 
method of accomplishment of that ideal 
will be by each individual becoming the 
parent of as many children as he can 
prudently see his way to maintain in 
comfort and prosperity, and no more.” 
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AMERICA 
THE MELTING pot || PRINCESS HAIR REJUVENATOR Restores Gray or Faded Hair 


If your hair is faded or not more than one-half gray we 
can recommend no nicer, cleaner or more satisfactory dress 





The Anglo-Saxon American an Illusion 


ing for the purpose than this. A few applications are ail 

ave va Poe that are necessary. It is colorless, harmiess, and neither 
SayS a Jewish W riter greasy nor sticky. It works like the touches of sympathy— 
quietly, firmly and effectively Price, $1.00, delivered. Tell 

us What the natural color of your hair was before turning 


REMARKABLE and _= suggestive 
* article lately appeared in the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle from the pen of 
Israel Zangwill. The article hae really an Moles, Warts, Powder Marks, Red Veins, Cow’ Licks, Ete., 
abridgment of the author’s introduction of Wiaetnctnes : permanently removed by our reliable and antiseptic method 
to a — —_ of M cassie g Pot”— ing ang Ms, Sete le on Goneitees tee Consultation invited at office, or by mail, regard- 
a play that has achieved great success . , 
pie the border. “The Melting Pot” Hiscott Dermatological Institute (Estab. 1892), Hiscott Bldg., 61 College St., Toronto 
sprang directly from its author’s experi- 
ence as president of the emigration de- 
partment of the Jewish Territorial Or- —— 
ganization, which, founded shortly after | 
the great massacres of Jews in Russia, 


gray, and we will send you a sample of Rejuvenator and 
Booklet “D”" free. 


Superfluous Hair 

















will soon have settled 10,000 Jews in the 
Western States. 

By “Melting-Pot” is meant, of course, 
the United States, that vast crucible in 
which all white races and types are fused 
together, even the Jews, for all their 
toughness of fibre, being melted up in a 
short time like old silver. 


America as a New Zion 

The Jewish immigrant is, says Mr. 
Zangwill, the toughest of all the white 
elements that have been poured into the 
American crucible, the race having, by its 
unique experience of several thousand 
years of exposure to alien majorities, de- 
veloped a salamandrine power of sur- 
vival. And this asbestoid fibre is made 
even more fireproof by the anti-Semitism 
of American uncivilization. | Neverthe- 
less, to suppose that America will re- 
main permanently afflicted by all the old 
European diseases would be to despair 
of humanity, not to mention superhu- 
manity. 

The Jew in the United States is a citi- 
zen of a republic without a State religion 
—a republic resting, moreover, on the 
same simple principles of justice and 
equal rights as the Mosaic Commonwealth 
from which the Puritan Fathers drew HOME, MADE, BREAD 
their inspiration. In America, therefore, = 
the Jew, by a roundabout journey from 
Zion, has come into his own again. It is AND 
by no mere accident that when an in- 


scription was needed for the colossal “6( ;OOD CHEER 99 STOVES 
statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
that “Mother of Exiles” whose torch 
lights the entrance to the New Jerusa- 





An interesting little story of 


lem, the best expression of the spirit of : 
Americanism was found in the sonnet of Do you make Home-Made Bread, or 
the Jewess, Emma Lazarus:— would you like tor If so, fill out and 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to mail coupon to us. 


breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- The Please send copy of your booklet ‘ The Story 


tossed, to me; JAMES STEWART of Three Loaves’’ to 


I lift my lamp beside the golden 


door. MFG. CO. 








And if, alas! passing through the Limited 

golden door, the Jew finds his New Jerus- Address | 
alem as much a caricature by the crumb- WOODSTOCK, ONT. 

ling of its early ideals as the old became WINNIPEG, MAN. 








by the fading of the visions of Isaiah and 
Amos, he may find his mission in fighting 
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For Baby 


If the little infant baby could only speak, how 
much easier it would be for Mothers to make them 
more comfortable. 

With what anxious care and love a Mother will 
watch her little baby, doing everything in her power 
to prevent it from being chafed or uncomfortable. 

Every Mother knows that one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks is attending to her baby’s toilet. 

Turnbull’s ‘‘M’’ Bands are, we believe, the only 
? article made that will give the baby real comfort 

legiiad - when wearing a diaper. 
Turnbull’s ‘‘M’’ Bands are made from only the softest and cleanest Australian Merino 
Wool. They are put on next the skin and underneath the vest. 
You will notice in the illustration how tapes are attached to the linen tabs on the front 


and back and go over each shoulder. This absolutely prevents the garment stretching when 
the diaper is pinned to the tabs. 





This keeps the diaper in proper place, no matter how active the baby may be. Prevents 
all chances of accidents, soiled clothes, and keeps the little one comfortable and happy. They 
are a comfort to the baby and a delight to the Mother. Three garments in each box, mailed 
post paid for $1.00 per box. Buy a box to-day. From your dealer, or 


C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LTD. - - Galt, Ont. 


Manufacturers of Turnbull's famous “CEETEE” Underclothing, Turnbull's high-class ribbed Under 


wear for Ladies and Children, Turnbuli’s ““M”’ Bands for Infants, and “CEETEE” Shaker Knit 
Sweater Coats 


A box of ‘*M’’ Bands makes a most appreciable gift. 














You shake down the 
ashes—not the coal— 
in the 


Furnace 


There are Each 
FOUR one can 
grate bars be 
in the shaken 
“ Hecla ” separately. 





You don't have to shake th tir 
get ovt the ashes around the edyve of the 
hirepot. 


‘ to 


Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 
than four all geared together. That is why 
people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 
after.” 


j 


You don't shake down a lot of good coal 


with the ashes. Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla”™ feature 


ill. keep the house free of gas, smoke and 
dust. 


You don't have to use a poker at 
T he sa Hecla ‘ Triangular Bar Grate 


allows you to shake just the part of the fire Write for free copy of our new catalogue 


which describes these and other special 
features, 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . 


where the ashes are. without disturbing the 
rest of the coals. 





Preston, Ont. 











Your Canadian Investments 


More exclusive information concerning Canadian securities, bond issues, real estate 
promotions and business conditions generally is published in The Financia ‘ 
in any other publication. 

An Investors’ Information Bureau |!s conducted. free of charge, for the bene . 

By this means enquirers may have confidential and authoritative advice a ret io ee 
investment which they have made or contemplate making a 
Saturdays. 


8, company 
ial Post of Canada than 


; $3.00 per ann 2 
Write for free sample copy. ” - 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


‘*The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 
TORONTO i , CANADA 
OFFICES: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Chicago, Boston, New York and London, Eng. 











for the preservation of the original 
Hebraic pattern. 


Assimilation 

In this fight he will not be alone. In- 
termarriage with his fellow-crusaders in 
the new Land of Promise will naturally 
follow wherever no theological differ- 
ences divide. 

These discords, together with the 
prevalent anti-Semitism and his own 
ingrained persistence, tend to preserve 
the Jew even in the “Melting-Pot,” so 
that his dissolution must be necessarily 
slower than that of the similar aggrega- 
tions of Germans, Italians, or Poles. But 
the process for all is the same, however 
tempered by specific factors. The reality 
of this process has been denied by no 
less distinguished an American than Dr. 
Charles Eliot, ex-president of Harvard 
University, whose prophecy of Jewish 
solidarity in America and of the contri- 
bution of Judaism to the world’s future 
is more optimistic than my own. Dr. 
Eliot points to the still unmelted heaps 
of racial matter, without suspecting—al- 
though he is a chemist—that their semb- 
lance of solidity is only kept up by the 
constant immigration of similar atoms 
to the base to replace those liquefied at 
the apex. Once America slams her 
doors, the crucible will roar liked a closed 
furnace. 


When the Furnace Roars 


Heaven forbid, however, that the doors 
shall be slammed for centuries yet. The 
notion that the few millions of people 
in America have a moral right to exclude 
others is monstrous. Exclusiveness may 
have some justification in countries, 
especially when old and well-populated; 
but for continents like the United States 

or for the matter of that Canada and 
Australia—to mistake themselves for 
mere countries is an intolerable injus- 
tice to the rest of the human race. 

Whether any country will ever again 
be based like those of the Old World 
upon a unity of race or religion is a mat- 
ter of doubt. New England, of course, 
like Pennsylvania and Maryland. owes 
its inception to religion, but the original 
impulse has long been submerged by 
purely economic pressures. And the 
same motley immigration from the Old 
World is building up the bulk of the com- 
ing countries. 

Fusion and unification are part of the 
historic life-process. “Normans and 
Saxons and Danes” are we here in Eng- 
land; yes, and Huguenots and Flemings 
and Gascons and Angevins and Jews and 
many other things. 

In fact, according to Sir Harry Johns- 
ton, there is hardly an ethnic element 
that has not entered into the English- 
man, including even the missing link, as 
the Piltsdown skull would seem to testi- 
fy. Is it wonderful if the crucible, cap- 
able of fusing such a motley of types 
into “the true-born Briton,” should be 
melting up its Jews like old silver? Jews 
are, unlike negroes, a “recessive” type 
whose physical traits tend to disappear 
in the blended offspring. There does 
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not exist in England to-day a single 
representative of the Jewish families 
whom Cromwell admitted, though their 
lineage may be traced in not a few 
noble families. Thus every country, has 
been and is a “Melting-Pot.” But 
America, exhibiting the normal fusing 
process magnified many thousand diam- 
eters and diversified beyond all historic 
experience, and fed not by successive 
waves of immigration but by a hodge- 
podge of simultaneous hordes, is, in 
Bacon’s phrase, an “ostensive instance” 
of a universal phenomenon. America is 
the “Melting-Pot.” 


Her people has already begun to take 
on such a complexion of its own, it is 
already so emphatically tending to a new 
race, crossed with every European type, 
that the British illusion of a cousinly 
Anglo-Saxon people with whom war is 
unthinkable is sheer wilful blindness. 
Even to-day, while the mixture is still 
largely mechanical, not chemical, the 
Anglo-Saxon element is only preponder- 
ant; it is very far from being the sum 
total. 


H.M.S. DIAMOND ROCK 


To the south-west of the Island of 
Martinique, at a distance of fifteen hun- 
dred yards from the shore, lies an islet 
known by the name of “Diamond Rock.” 
It is one of the most remarkable islets 
in England’s naval history, for it was 
actually commissioned as a sloop of war 
and provided with a crew of one hundred 
and seven officers and men during our 
struggles with the French for possession 
of the West Indies. Commander James 
Maurice captured this remarkable “sloop 
of war” in January, 1804, and armed it 
with seven guns, three of which were 
hauled up to the top by means of hawsers 
from a ship, the position being other- 
wise inaccessible except by means of a 
rope ladder. On May 14th, 1805—zie., 
some five months before losing Trafalgar 
—Villeneuve, when tempting Nelson 
across the Atlantic, was briskly cannon- 
aded as each of his ships passed Diamond 
Rock on their way into Fort Royal (then 
called Fort de France), so a fortnight 
later he sent a squadron of five French 
ships, mounting two hundred guns, be- 
sides eleven gunboats and three hundred 
and fifty troops, to attack the rock. 
Against such a force the four lower guns 
were indefensible, so Maurice, retreating 
to the top, defended himself with the 
three guns left him throughout a bom- 
bardment of two hundred guns lasting 
from 8 a.m. on May 31st until 4.30 p.m. 
or June 2nd, when, his ammunition being 
all but exhausted, he made advantageous 
terms with the enemy and surrendered; 
but the French lost seventy men in this 
affair, besides three gunboats, whereas 
the English lost only two killed and one 
wounded. Such is the story of H.M.S. 
Diamond Rock, the only sloop in his 
Majesty’s fleet which never floated, 
dropped anchor, or set a sail. 
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Make Your Home 
Spotlessly Clean 


WITH LESS WORK AND EXPENSE 

F the carpets and rugs in your home 

I were always kept perfectly clean, 

there would be little or no dusting to 

be done and housecleaning time would 
practically be forgotten. 


Electric 
The Vacuum 
Cleaner 


cleans so thoroughly that after a short 
time, you could beat your carpets and 
rugs and no dust could be seen. It dis- 
turbs no dust into the air, the strong suc- 
tion completely removing every speck of 
dust and dirt with which the nozzle comes 
in contact. The Eureka cleaner is 
equipped with a brush without charge. 

It weighs less than 10 pounds and 
runs over the earpets and rugs with 
hardly any effort. The cleaner sets on 
rollers and the wide 12-inch nozzle covers 
a large space with every stroke, enabling 
rapid work. 

You now discard your broom and car- 
pet sweeper and use the Eureka entirely 
for your cleaning. Your furniture, walls, 
ornaments, pictures, plate rails, ete., do 
not become dusty because the dust is not 
allowed to reach them. The periodical 
housecleaning time comes no more be- 
cause there is no dirt to be found. 


The Eureka is the only method that 
brings perfect cleanliness. It is the use of 
the broom and carpet sweeper that makes 
dusting and housecleaning necessary, that 
keeps the air full of dust and germs, that 
requires so much time, that makes eclean- 
ing a drudgery and that is the most cost- 
ly. The Eureka is a saver of work, money 
and time. It makes the atmosphere of the 
home pure, and best of all, it keeps your 
home spotless. 

60,000 satisfied customers are using the 
Eureka 
Write for our 
free Circular 


“‘O”’ and free 


trial offer. 


Onward 
Mfg. 
Co. 


BERLIN, 
ONT. 














A Good Chance to Increase Your Income 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in 
Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If 
you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 


by writing us. 


The work is easy, educative and profitable 


WRITE US FOR PARTIOULARS. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Note that 
50% More 
EFFicient 


Note the solid, clean fire in the Pease Fire- 
pot—no chance tor ashes to clog—no chance for 
the ashes at the side to blanket the fire and 
prevent the heat from radiating freely from the 
sides of the fire pot. 

In a Pease Furnace all the heat possible given 


out by the coal goes directly to the heating 
surfaces, and every possible unit of heat is 


utilized 


Pease 
“Economy FURNACE 


The ‘*Pease’’ fire-pot is built in two seetions 
do you note that? This prevents the cracking 
so common with old style one piece fire-pots, due 
to the unequal expansion or contraction of the 
metal caused by the fire. It also makes it abso 
lutelvy gas proof. Then in two shakes of the 


easy-to-work, upright shaker the fire is cleaned 


of ashes, 


This is but one of many ‘‘Pease’’ advantages 
that will surely appeal to vour sense of efficiency 
and economy. 

Instal a new Pease ‘‘700°' Series Furnace in 
your home just as soon as the weather gets mild, 
and have a healthv, warm and cosy home next 
winter. Don’t wait until Fall—rush jobs are 
never satisfactory. Remember a Pease Furnace 


ays for itself by the coal tt saves.’ 
Send for free hooklet to-day. 





Ordinary Fire-pot. 


PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY. roronrTo, ont. 


WORKS: BRAMPTON. ONT. BRANCHES: HAMILTON, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER, 1230 
































If Men Had to Work in the Kitchen 


If any of you men had to work in the kitchen and knew just 
how much time and work you could save yourself—three times a 
day—with a KNECHTEL Kitchen Cabinet, you'd have one in- 
side of twenty-four hours 

Then why let your wife go on tiring herself day after day when 
you can save her so much ? 

Get her a KNECHTEL Kitchen Cabinet right now. She will 
surely appreciate your thoughtfulness. 

A KNECHTEL is useful as well as pook for 
ornemental, and something that will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


the Trade-mark. 


























Sold by the best furniture stores 
Ask for Booklet “‘A."’ in every town and city. , 
The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd. S 
Hanover, Ontario Registered. 

















EARTHQUAKE FREAKS 
How the Face of the World is Changed 


§ Kw terrible tragedy of the Japanese 
island of Sakura-Shima is a reminder 
that the peoples of the world are ever at 
the mercy of the titanic forces which lie 
hidden in the bowels of the earth. The 
stupendous subterranean powers im- 
prisoned under the earth’s crust are 
shown by the many changes effected in 
the geography of the world. An article 
in the People’s Friend mentions instances 
where mountains have been obliterated or 
new ones formed, islands have been made 
or destroyed and whole coast lines wiped 
out. 

For instance, in September, 1759, on 
the lofty tableland about 150 miles 
south-west of the City of Mexico, a piece 
of land four square miles in area was 
suddenly raised 550 feet, and numerous 
cones appeared, one of them—the vol- 
cano of Jorullo—being nearly 1,700 feet 
high. Java, in 1772, suffered in the 
opposite way, for a tract of country fif- 
teen miles long by six broad was swal- 
lowed up entirely, a mountain of 9,000 
feet being reduced to 5,000 feet in the 
process. In 1822 a great earthquake in 
Chili produced a permanent elevation of 
from two feet to seven feet over nearly 
100,000 square miles of the country be- 
tween the Andes and the coast, and geo- 
logists have discovered traces of sea- 
beaches at a distance inland which prove 
that such upliftings must have occurred 
previously several times. 

In the great disaster at Lisbon in 1755, 
when nearly the whole city was wrecked 
in six minutes, and over 50,000 people 
perished, the largest mountains in Portu- 
gal were shaken to their very founda- 
tions, great masses being hurled into the 
adjacent valleys. A new quay, built of 
marble, on which a huge crowd assembled 
for safety from the falling buildings, 
suddenly sank, and it is recorded that not 
one of the dead bodies came to the sur- 
face. Moreover, of the ships engulfed 
no wreckage floated, and the spot, though 
previously comparatively shallow, was 
afterwards stated to be of an almost un- 
fathomable depth. An hour after the 
town had been shattered the sea sudden- 
ly retired so far as to leave the bar at 
the entrance to the Tagus dry, and then 
rolled in with a series of gigantic waves 
from forty to sixty feet higher than the 
highest tide, completely swamping the 
city. The effect of this earthquake was 
felt over an area of upwards of 7,000,000 
Square miles, and the velocity with which 
the shock traveled was computed at about 
twenty miles per minute. 

The tidal wave which so often accom- 
panies an earthquake is more dreaded 
than the earthquake itself. 


History records that the great Calabri- 
an earthquakes of 1783, which lasted for 
nearly four years, men and cattle were 
engulfed by the cracks in the surface, 
and in some cases thrown out again alive 
by the next shock, with great jets of mud 
and water. Another remarkable incident 
is recorded. Near Seminara an exten- 
sive olive ground and orchard were 
hurled by one of the shocks a distance of 
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200 feet into a valley sixty feet in depth. 
A small inhabited house standing on the 
land went with it without injury to the 
building or occupants. Moreover, the 
olive trees continued to grow, and bore 
a good crop the following year. Hindu- 
stan has had many important geological 
changes effected by earthquakes. In 1762 
Chittagong was violently shaken, the 
earth opening in many places and throw- 
ing up water and mud of sulphurous 
smell, Then sixty square miles of coast 
suddenly and permanently subsided, one 
of the Mug Mountains entirely dis- 
appeared, and another sank so low that 
only the summit remained. At the same 
time a corresponding rise of ground took 
place at Ramree, an island further along 
the coast. Again, at Cutch, in 1819, the 
fort and Village of Sindree were sub- 
merged and about five miles distant a 
long, elevated mound was raised, measur- 
ing in places some fifty miles by sixteen, 
out of what had been a perfectly level 
plain. 


A Forecast of the World’s End 


Surely the most awful of earthquake 
horrors—appalling in its havoc and the 
terrible manifestation of the forces of 
nature—was that which overwhelmed a 
portion of the Island of Java in 1883. 
First came the tremblings of the earth; 
then the sea was stirred up by a great 
storm. Fifteen volcanoes next simul- 
taneously belched forth torrents of flame 
and streams of molten lava, and the 
ocean, joining in the ghastly work rose 
up in waterspouts and dashed upon the 
fatal shore. The next day great earth- 
quakes followed. The ground without 
warning opened into chasms and de- 
voured those whom the flames and the 
waves of the ocean had spared. A lurid 
curtain of sulphurous vapor spread it- 
self over fifty miles of country, lying 
heavily over the land for a whole night. 
Then suddenly it rolled away and van- 
ished, and it was seen that where popu- 
lous villages had been, where 15,000 per- 
sons had made their homes, the troubled 
waters of the Indian Ocean were beating. 
All had vanished! A whole population 
had had been wiped out of existence; the 
district surrounded by a range of moun- 
tains sixty-five miles long, had disap- 
peared, and the mountains themselves 
had sunk beneath the sea, leaving not a 
trace behind. Many new volcanoes sprang 
up, and missiles which they hurled into 
the air dealt death everywhere. A moun- 
tain broke up into pieces and rolled in 
moving fragments over the valley. Red 
hot rocks set fire to many houses, and 
the flames were only quenched by the 
rising waters of rivers, which swept 
away whatever the fire had left un- 
touched. Finally, a great tempest dashed 
over the land, and then the tragedy was 
completed. One hundred thousand men, 
women, and children perished. The face 
of the island was completely altered, and 
the channels of the sea were changed. 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear, velvety skin and a youthful com- 
plexion. If you value your good looks and 
desire a perfect complexion, you must use 
Beetham’s La-rola. It possesses unequalled 
qualities for imparting a youthful appearance 
to the skin and complexion of its users. La- 
rola is delicate and fragrant, quite greaseless, 
and is very pleasant to use. Get a bottle to- 
day, and thus ensure a pleasing and attractive 
complexion. 


hand at home in 
your spare time. 


»ccupations at home, in ° 
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Obtainable from a'l Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM&SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. 

















Pays for Itself 







W hen your valuable Furs are stored in a genuine Red 
Cedar Chest, you can save enough money in furriers’ storage 
charges to quickly pay for the chest, and at the same t me 
enjoy the uninterrupted use of your Furs. A -y 





“KAYBEE” 


Red Cedar Chest 


S an investment, NOT expense. Model 105, as illustrated 
is 8 in. long, 21 in. wide, and 21 in. deep; made of 
genuine Red Cedar imported from Tennessee. be autifully 












f hed and bound with polish 
bra Guaranteed moth-proof, mouse 


















proof and  dust-proof, rice, 
id $30.00, Other model 
$5.00 up. Absolute Satisfa r 
Money Refunded, after a 30 days 
trial, Write for handsomely 
trated Booklet. Use the « ipor 
KEENAN WOODENWARE 
MFG. CO., LIMITED 
Owen Sound 
Ontario 























Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 
They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 
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The only ladies’ shee dressing 
that positively contains Oil, Blacks and Polishes 
Ladies’ and Children’s boots and shoes, shines 
without rubbing, 26c. “FRENCH GLOSS,” 10c. 
“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their shoes look Al. Restores 
celor and lustre to all black shoes. Folish witb 
a brush or cloth, 2c. “BABY ELITE” size, 10c. 
“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polish- 
ing al! kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “STAR” 
size, 10x 
“BULLY SHINE.” A water-proof paste polish 
for all kinds of black shoes and old rubbers 
Blacks, pelishes, softens and preserves. Contains 
olls and waxes to polish and preserve the leather 
Large tin boxes, 10c. Boxes open with a key 
Russet “Bully Shine” same size and price. 
“CHIC” Hquid dressings for cleaning and re- 
coloring all kinds and colors of Suede, Buck and 
Nubuck footwear. Any color, 26c. 


Whittemore Bros. & Co. . 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 


“GILT EDGE.” 
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—is the most refreshing 


and pleasant of all tales 


Pe 


Its elusive fragrance, cool- 
ness and antiseptic qualities 
have placed it foremost 
le it 


among talcums and mac 


the favorite of many users 


The high quality of the talce— its fine- 
ness of texture and the costliness 
of the perfume that gives it its frag- 


rance are not equalled in any other 
tale you can buy. 


All Druggists, 25c. tins. 
Made by 38 
SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO 
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SCIENTIFIC QUACKERY 


| Old Folk-Cures Identical with Healing 


by Suggestion 


SYCHOTHERAPY, or healing by 

suggestion may look like a twentieth 
century discovery, but the truly remark- 
able thing about it is the extent to which 
it has been practised without being sci- 
entifically understood. 

Popular psychotherapy, says Dr. 
Abram Lipsky in the Popular Science 
Monthly, has long known what science 
is only now finding out. The best known 


_example of mind-cure is probably that 


of the toothache that ceases when the 
dental office is approached. If a man 
may cure his toothache by walking in the 
direction of a dentist’s office, why may he 
not cure it by spitting into a frog’s 
mouth, or scratching his gum with a nail 
and driving the nail into an oak tree. 
Why should it be more difficult to believe 
that toothaches have been cured by these 


| methods as promptly as by the sight of 
| a dentist’s 


therapeutic 
It is 


forceps? The 


agent in each case is the same. 


| psychical, and we call it “suggestion.” 


Among the country people of modern 
England a variety of devices for cir- 


| cumventing the ague are known. If you 


| peg a lock of your hair into an oak and 
give a sudden jerk with your head, your 
ague will be transferred to the oak. Or, 
to mention only one other, you may take 
nine or eleven snails, string them on a 
thread, saying with each slimy bead, 
“Here I leave my ague.” Frizzle them 
over a fire and as the snails disappear, so 
will your ague. 


Effect of Suggestion 

Observe how the last method accords 
with modern scientific psychotherapy. 
The practitioners of the Emmanuel move- 
ment tell us, in “Religion and Medicine,” 
that when giving one’s self a verbal auto- 
suggestion, it is well to accompany the 
words with some action, however trifling 
and absurd—the absurdity of the action, 
in fact, being rather something in its 
favor. For example, when you say to your- 
self: “I put away all worry,” you might 
put an old shoe out of sight and think 
of your worry as staying with the shoe. 
| The snail cure for ague obviously an- 
| ticipates these directions. It takes ad- 
| vantage, moreover, in a very cunning 

way of another psychological discovery— 
| the hypnotic influence of bright light 
| when stared at fixedly. Most people now- 
| a-days are familiar with this phenomen- 

on from their experience in staring at 
| strongly illuminated stereopticon screens. 
| They know how difficult it is to keep 

awake—unless the lecture is unusually 
| exciting. Now, suggestion is most ef- 
| fective on persons who are in a somnolent 

or hypnotic condition, and your credulous 
| rustic, staring into the fire as the snails 
sizzle and repeating to himself, “Here I 
leave my ague,” is performing a very 
pretty psychological experiment on strict- 
ly scientific lines. 

Scientific psychotherapy has undoubt- 
edly taken this hint of reinforcing verbal 
suggestion with a trivial action from 
| popular practice. The device is perhaps 
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in Daily Use 





INDISPENSABLE ON EVERY ORESSING-TABLE 









Bath and Toilet 


elways use the genuine 


LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 


Imitations of this delicious pérfame 
are numberless, bat it has 
never been equalled. 

IT REFRESHES AND DELIGHTS 


as does no other, 
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REFUSE SUBSTITUTES! 


Always be sure to look for our 
Trade Mark on the neck of the bottle. 
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Montreal, P.Q. 
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{ommon Sense 


erminator 
(KILLS RATS 


AND MICE 









is It dries up the carcases and absolute 
. ly prevents the w pleasant results 
attending the use of inferior prepar- 

@tions 


Common Sense Roach and 

Bed Bug Exterminator sold 

under the same guarantee. 
25c., 50c., and $1.00, at all dealers, 

If not at your dealer's, write us and 

Will see that you are supplied, ” 

29 COMMON SENSE MFG. CO. 





381 Queen St. W., -« Toronto. 
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It— 
must— 
be— 
Bovril 


You can be sure of being nourished if you take 

Sovril. Partly by virtue of its own food 
value, partly through its unique powers of 
assisting assimilation of other foods, Bovril has 
been proved to produce an increase in fiesh, bone 
and muscle equal to 10 to 20 times the amount 
of Bovriltaken. But it-must-be-Bovril. 


Of all stores, etc., at 


l-oz., 25c.; 2-0z., 4Qc.; 4-0z., 70c.; 8.0z., $1.30; 
16-0z., $2.25. 
Bovril Cordial, large, $1.25; 5-o0z., 40c. 
16-0z. Johnston’s Fluid Beef (Vimbos), $1.20. 
S.H.B. 





FREE 


Mr. Dodson’s Book About 








irds. 
Tells how you can win native birds 
wrens yluebirds, pur marti: 
tree i ws, etc.—t in y 
garden, Learn all u the suc 
cessft Dodson Bird | Houses. 


Dodson Purple Martin House 
26 rooms and att ic. Pr $12 th 





ll $15.0 
Dodson Bluebird House 
ypres3 shi coppe 
( ing. ’rice $5.00. . 
" aliens Chickadee. or Nuthatch 
“y House $!.% roof, $2.00). 
j The Dodson 
: Wren House Double Chickadee or a 
: Solid oak, « House 2 5 (all pper roof, 
ees shinee Flicker Houses, $2.0 to $5.0 . 
ress shingles 4 a 00; tree 
} copper coping. Swallow WH use, $3.00; | pees 
Price $5.00. House $3. 1 with al 


A copper 1 f 


Ry THE FAMOUS DODSON SPARROW TRAP 


) Catches as many as 75 to 100 sparrows a day. Automatic. 


t Strong, electrically welded wire—adjustable needle points 
N\ at two funnel mouths, Help us get rid of this enemy of 
> our native birds. Price, $5.00. 

? 


’ All prices are f.o.b. Chicago. 
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Write to-day for Mr. Dodson’s free illustrated Book about Bird, 


Teoges Dodson, 717 Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. Dodson is a Director of the 
lp yy udubon Society. 
aXe aye Ziv, 4 \ | 

LADIES! 


there is no need of having a rough ekin and poor 


complexion. A daily massage with 


BEAUTINA MASSAGE CREAM 


will, in a short time, alleviate all irritation, dryness 
and chapped condition of the skin and will impart 


that soft, velvety and healthy appearance so greatly 
admired. It is an ideal tollet requisite. Send 50 
cents for a trial jar. 

E. E. JARMAN, F.O. Box 20, Mount Pleasant. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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best known in popular medicine as ap- 
plied to the cure of warts. You strike 
the wart downwards three times with 
the knot of a reed as you make your 
auto-suggestion, or, you rub it seven 
times with the third finger of the left 
hand in the direction in which the sun 
moves; or, you wet your forefinger with 
saliva and stroke the wart in the direc- 
tion of a passing funeral; or, you touch 
each wart with a pebble, place the 
pebbles in a bag and lose them—the 
finder getting the warts; or, you tie as 
many knots in a hair as you have warts 
and throw the hair away; or, you steal 
a piece of bacon, rub the wart and slip 
the bacon under the bark of an ash tree, 
thus causing the warts to disappear from 
your hand and appear on the bark; or, 
you get another, by hook or by crook, to 
count your warts, when they will pass 
over to him. 

Any one who is of the opinion that 
these remedies for warts can not be ef- 
fective because they are so little coun- 
tenanced by scientific medical authority, 
will see the matter in a new light if he 
will take the trouble to look up the reme- 
dies that are recommended by the medical 
authorities themselves. A standard medi- 
cal work (Foster’s “Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences”) names a 
few of them and dismisses the rest with 
the remark that they are too numerous 
to mention, as every physician has his 
favorite remedy. The diversity among 
these remedies being as great as among 
the popular cures, the inference seems 
justified that there is nothing inherently 
curative in the one class any more than 
in the other, but that they all depend 
upon that principle which is common to 
them all—the principle of suggestion. 

Faith Necessary to Success 

Belief in the curative power of the 
means employed is the most important 
element in its success. We know now that 
it does not so much matter upon what the 
belief is based so long as the belief is 
strongly present. Faith, in former ages, 
was almost entirely at the command of 
religious ideas. To-day, faith in scien- 
tific conceptions and scientific authority 
has largely taken the place of religious 
faith. Let a man feel that a certain 
mode of procedure rests upon scientific 
principles, and the method, whether right 
or wrong, will have therapeutic value. 
Cures recommended by popular tradition 
are contemptuously dismissed as mere 
relics of ancient superstition, but any 
remedy administered with a show of 
scientific reasoning and authority is sure 
to produce results. 

It is no longer possible, as was only 
recently the tendency, to deny all the 
miraculous cures ascribed to sacred relics 
and to the touch of saintly persons. Sci- 
ence formerly had no explanation to of- 
fer and dismissed all such claims with 
contempt. They must now be admitted to 
be at least of possible occurrence. 
Authentic cures by healers not of the 
most exalted character have taken place 
in our own day almost before our very 
eyes. Faith in the power of a supposedly 
sacred personality has made them 
possible. 


10 PREVENT 
Falling fair 








Soap and (intment 


Directions: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 


gone over. The next morning sham- 


poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 


water. Shampoos alone may be 


used as often as agreeable, but once 


or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient to remove dandruff, allay irri- 
tation and prevent thin, falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London: R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston., U.S.A : 

eg-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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WE WILL INCREASE YOUR INCOME 














Lasts a life-time, new field 
price within reach of that is 


ness, 
Endorsed by Doctors Be" 


why it’s easy to 
“vl isseurs, Sest ager 
ever invented, sells itself, xperience necessary 
FREE?" big book—The Power and the Love of Beauty 
Health, Investigate now, to-day. A postal will 
THE BLACKSTONE MFG. co. 
901 Meredith Building - - 
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7-AGENTS—SALESMEN 


to make $6,000 a year. Get started ‘n 

Your Chance an honest reliable money-making 
. - business, The wonder f the Mth 
m Century. Hickman writes, I am mak 

ing $21.00 per day. Spaine takes 9 or 

ders first day. Shimmerhorn orders 8 

doz. first month. World's Magica) 

gift has been realized by this new in 

vention. Removes blackheads, wrinkles, 

rounds out any part of the face or 

body, and brings back Nature's beauty. 


The BLACKSTONE Water Power 
MASSAGE MACHINE for the home 


new busi- 


sell. 


t's article 


and 
do. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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—ARE WASHABLE: 


’ | ‘HERE is no home decoration more pleasingly simple 
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TONED WALLS 

















than walls of plain, soft color tints. And there is 
no wall covering more sanitary than the washable, 
durable ‘*Neu-Tone”’ Flat Paint. 

“NEU-TONE?” is the modern finish for halls, stairways, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchens—or in fact, for any 
Plastered Wall, Ceiling, Burlap, Wood or Metal Surface. 

“NEU-TONE?” is easy to apply, as it takes care of itself—works 
well under the brush—flats perfectly without a trace of laps or brush 
marks—producing a subdued flat finish of a soft velvety effect and 
with great depth of tone that is pleasing and restful to the eye. 


























“NEU-TONE” is also most economical because it gives you 
walls that are easily cleaned. When a“NEU-TONE” Wall becomes 
soiled, a sponge or soft cloth and lukewarm water, 
will remove dirt and finger marks and renew the 
soft velvety appearance of this finish. 





Write for our beautiful book, ““Harmony In 
Neu-Tone”’, one of the most elaborate books on 
home decoration ever issued—free for the asking. 


The Martin-Senour Co. 


Limited 
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& VARNISHES /A™ MONTREAL. .. 
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A Few More Dollars 


Will Put You Right We have a proposition that enables energetic men to 


$ $ $ x . $ $ $ add a desirable increase to their present salary. The 


work is attractive, educative and profitable. You should 


know about it. For full particulars, write a postcard. 
































The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


143-149 University Avenue ° - . Toronto 
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Making the Motor Truck 
Fool-Proof 


How the Personal Element is Being Eliminated in the Opera- 


tion of the Motor 


Truck 





T= E designer car, are espe- 

of the motor , cially designed 
truck is con- for such “pun- 
fronted with far ishment,” and 
more _ serious many instances 
problems than can be cited in 


are to be found 
in the construc- 
tion of automo- 
biles. The rea- 
son for this is 
not far to seek. 
A $25- to $30-a- 
week chauffeur 
is hired for the 
automobile. This 
salary for a 
truck - driver 
would be con- 
sidered extrava- 
gant and the 
tendency is to 
break in horse- 
drivers as truck- 
operators at a 
very slight in- 
crease in the 
$12 or $14 wages 
that they may 
have been re- 
receiving previously. An article in a re- 
cent number of the Scientific American 
explains some of the devices which have 
been installed on the motor truck, which 
make it practically impossible for the 
novice who is handling it to do any real 
damage. 

It is not to be expected that automatic 
steering and stopping devices will be in- 
stalled, for every driver is supposed to 
possess the average amount of human in- 
telligence, but the operation of interact- 
ing mechanical movements has been so 
designed that the manipulation of a lever 
at the improper time or in the wrong 
direction can do no more than to stall the 
motor. This effect, in part, is obtained 
by constructing shafts, joints, and bear- 
ings of sufficient strength to withstand 
any strain to which they can possibly be 
subjected, but this is supplemented by 
design of a finer order that materially re- 
duces the probability of imparting such 
strains to the parts in question. 

The design of clutches and transmis- 
sion systems is illustrative of this point. 
Disk clutches or those of the cone type 
with cork inserts or small springs placed 
under the leather serve to prevent the 
sudden application of power to the rear 
driving mechanism—even though the 
driver’s foot may slip from the clutch 
pedal or he may willfully release the 
pressure too quickly. The application of 
the load may be sufficiently sudden to 
stall the motor, but the owner may rest 
assured that there is no danger of a 
broken gear tooth or a sheared shaft key. 
The friction surfaces of the clutches, 
which are subjected to a greater amount 
of wear than any other portion of the 





Spark 





lever inconveniently placed to prevent 
tampering. 


which trucks 
have been given 
hard usage for 
sixty and seven- 
ty thousand 
miles without 
the renewal of a 
clutch surface. 

The planetary 
‘ransmission has 
long been noted 
for its “fool- 
proof” qualities, 
for the fact that 
all of the gears 
are in mesh all 
of the time pre- 
cludes the pos- 
sibility of trip- 
ped teeth when 
the change from 
one speed ratio 
to another is 
made _ suddenly 
without releasing the clutch. The limi- 
tations of the planetary’ transmis- 
sion, however, to those of the two- 
speed type, has caused their gradual dis- 
appearance from use on heavy trucks, 
and to-day we find the three and four- 
speed sliding gear transmissions occupy- 
ing the centre of the stage. These are of 
the same type as are used on pleasure 
cars, but their wide faces and general 
heavy construction make them better 
adapted to transmitting power to the 
greater loads at the rear wheels. While 
these gears are made of special steels and 
are subjected to special heat-treatment, 





all manufacturers do not think that this | 


is sufficient protection against stripping 
or chipping when a careless or ignorant 
driver attempts to change speeds without 
first disengaging the clutch, and accord- 
ingly several devices 


makes of trucks. Probably the simplest 
of such devices is one in which the trans- 
mission lever is automatically locked 
whenever the clutch is engaged. The 
gears, therefore, cannot be shifted until 
the clutch pedal is depressed. 

While these types of transmissions are 
not necessarily in general use, they are 
mentioned as examples of the thought 
that has been put upon “foolproof” de- 
sign in order to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, that uncertain personal equation 
that always enters into the success or 
failure of a motor truck installation. 

But while considerable time and 
thought have been put upon the trans- 
missions and “running gears” of trucks, 


the problem here is only one of me- | 


chanical strength. The motor, however, 


ZINE 


to prevent this | 
clashing of gears are in use on several | 
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pin a day Cost yo ss 
than a home-made one 
Handsome, portat Postal 
brings particulars. 
Mention Catalogue M.C. 


The PEDLAR PEOPLE Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 














One-T hird 


on the cost of your house if you 
build a SovereignjReadi-cut home 


Because 

we are able to supply material at manu 
facturer’s cost. 
we are able to prepare it, ready for ere« 
tion, without waste, and by automath 
machinery. 

—half the labor of erecting is eliminated 
in the mill 


—the other half can be done by 
labor for half the money 

~you get the benefit of modern methods of 
time and money-saving applied to house 
construction 
you get the benefit 
knowledge 


unskilled 


of our experience and 
of home-building 


Designed by experienced architects, and are 

the same as any other well-built houses 

when finished—warm, comfortable, beau 

tiful. 

We have an interesting book No. “A” of 

100 beautiful homes that every home- 

builder should have. It is yours for the 

asking. 
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Sovereign Construction Company 


Limited 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto 











RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere to ride and eximbig &@& sample i914 Hyslop Bicycle 
with coaster brake and ali |atest improvements. 

We ship on approval to 
any address in Canada, without any 
deposit, and allow 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
It will not cost you a cent ifyou are net 
satisfied after using bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY ¢- "2°, 2a" 
of tires, lamp, 
or sundries at any price until you 
receive our latest 1914 Hlustrated cata- 
logue and have learned our special 
prices and attractive proposition. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost 
you to write us a 
postal, and catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be sent to you Free 
a by return mail. Do 
ait. Write it now 
HYSLOP BROTHERS, Limited 
Dept. #1, TORONTO, Canada 




















Low Cost of Maintenance the Root of i 
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Hupmobile Popularity 


One of the officials of this 
back from nation-wide tour 
Another official has just 
second trip around the world 


Mhev traveled tens of thousands of miles, that 
they might meet and talk with men who sel! 


company is just 


returned 


market for used Hupmobiles at a price so 

high that it is one of the marvels of the 

tom 0 motor car business. 

“Il have found out,” says one report, ‘‘pre- 
cisely why the Hupmobile is ‘the car of the 
Canadian family.’ It is because the Ilupmo 
bile does all that any family could ask, and 











and men who buy the Hupmobile. dose 4t at a lesser cost. 

Chey wanted to learn the sources of its We have not over-stated the case,” says the 
strength and popularity other report. ‘“‘When we say we believe the 

They went with minds, to hear criti ! Hupmobile to be ‘the best car of its class in 
and suggestion the world’ we are only repeating what ninety 

Their reports ibmitted — se are i! nine out of one hundred owners sincerely 
startling 1 signifi affirm. 

Both point to the same irresist conclusiot! Don’t be satisfied with our sayv-so ¢ this in 
both sing out one parame t and impr portant ! t of cost and service. 
sive fact Stop and inquire of the first Hupmobile owner 

The root and basis of Hupmobile populant . vou meet. 
the low cost of the — neem Th every one of the forty 
perb and continuut 1| : ’ eight states in every 
rice hich it rende \| wie nie vilized country the 
the owner globe you'll find the 

Both men encountered di | I substance of these tw 
fers es of opi ! | rep rts backed up by the 
regard to non-ess } d enthusiastic experience of 

| R the individual use 

But a over Ameri ind 
all around the world | Pull-f g All these thousands of own 
only one opinion on the Faia - dace 2 ‘ ers are solidly behind 
all-important question of equipment, $123 you when you buy a 
cost and service With electric tarting ‘ g é Hupmobile. 

It the old world. they m i ge lit a , A loyal servant. a faithful 
found the Hupimot . ee friend, a tireless worke: 
commanding an eagel | Six - steer al sap. a ee lemountadtle and source of saving 
and magnificent market ns and. tire ca r. at $1480: with el ic |] instead of _ expense all 

In America, a demand that t and starting, $163 | these aevalities you 1] find 
7 twelve months ong | \ Ca lian | s f.u.t Ww a pre-¢ minent in vour 

with a secondary | Hlupmobile. 














HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk F, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











self, you will have a good 








making boats, yachts, motor-boats 
recreation in the open with a good water 


Write for Booklet 


ROBERTSON BROS., 








the 


semi-speed cruising launches, etc. 
craft. 


“Ro 


You won't envy the other 
fellows, when you have 
a “Robertson” Launch 


WWhether you buy a Robertson launch complete and fully equipped or merely get the ‘‘makings’’ and build it your- 
jurable boat 


pride of the water. 


Long experience has made us expert in boat and launch building and we can give you good, practical advice in buying 


Make this a season of enjoyable and healtiy 


It Will Give You Some Valuable Suggestions 


Foot of Bay St., HAMILTON, ONT. 








is susceptible to a variety of conditions 
that affect its efficiency, length of satis- 
factory service, and power output. It is 
well known by every motorist, for ex- 
ample, that to obtain the best results 
from his engine, the spark lever should 
not necessarily be operated only in con- 
junction with the throttle, but that the 
speed at which the engine is operating 
should have an important bearing on the 
time at which the spark should occur. 
But to obtain that proper position in 
which throttle opening and engine speed 
are taken into consideration, the driver 
must have had considerable experience, 
and must “know” his motor thoroughly. 
In fact, it is better that the spark should 
be left in a fixed position than that it 
should be unduly advanced at slow motor 
speeds or fully retarded at wide open 
throttle. Because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining truck chauffeurs who will pay 
proper attention to these important de- 
tails of motor operation, some of the 
truck companies produce machines on 
which no spark lever is provided, the con- 
tention being that if the spark is set to 
occur at the top of the stroke, no harm 
can be done, and the loss in efficiency that 
would be entailed at high speeds is 
negligible when compared with the dam- 
age that might ensue through improper 
operation of the spark. 

On other trucks, the makers have not 
taken quite so radical a step, but have 
assumed that some sort of spark control 
is advisable. They have consequently lo- 
cated the spark control lever on the dash 
board where it may be reached if the 
driver leans forward, the theory being 
that, if it is not placed close at hand on 
the steering wheel, the spark will not be 
advanced or retarded unnecessarily. But 
this desire to remove the spark control 
lever from the possibility of interference 
by incompetent hands has resulted in the 
development of magnetos provided with 
automatic spark regulation in which the 
ignition in each cylinder is controlled to 
occur in accordance with the speed at 
which the engine is running. 


MODERN MOTOR 
APPARATUS 


Cost 90 per cent. Less, 


FIRE 


Efficiency 60 
per cent. Greater, than that of 


Horse-drawn Vehicle 


ys HE motor propelled fire apparatus is 
a comparative novelty in Canadian 
cities; even south of the border they were 
regarded almost as a curiosity only a 
little more than three years ago. At the 
present time, however, quite a few cities 
have adopted exclusively the gasoline 
fire-fighting apparatus, and the number 
of cities on the American continent pos 
sessing one or more of the modern ma- 
chines numbers close on one thousand 
Nor is it the big cities only which have 
shown a progressive tendency in this re- 
spect, in fact some of the smaller possess 
a greater number of motor fire-wagons 
in proportion than the larger cities. One 
United States town, for instance, of only 
forty thousand inhabitants possesses no 
less than eleven of these vehicles. 
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One of the principal benefits to be de- 
rived from the operation of the gasoline 
fire engine is economy of operation. 
Once the initial outlay is made, there is 
practically an end of expense; running 
expenses are purely nominal when com- 
pared with those of the horse-drawn 
vehicle. 

Investigation shows that the average 
ost of the upkeep of the motor-drawn 
vehicle is, roughly speaking, something 
ike twenty-five dollars for the year, 
whereas the cost of the horse-drawn ap 
naratus was $524. The average number 
»f alarms, on the other hand, responded 
to by the former was much greater than 
that of the latter. The chief of the fire 
lepartment of one city said recently that 
the upkeep of a triple combination chemi- 
al, pumping engine and hose-cart had 

een only about six per cent. of the cost 
if the horse-drawn, and that ef- 

clency was 60 per cent. greater. 


its 
The 
territory which the former can cover is 
nany times greater than the 
irawn can attempt to look after. 

In examining the made 
ome of the most up-to-date fire appa 
atus we find there is another very im 
portant advantage resulting from their 


horse 


records by 


ise. The loss in one city in 1911 when it 
had no motors was $27,000, whereas in 


1912 with three motor vehicles the loss 
fell to $8,000. Reports from a large 
number of cities show that losses have 
decreased by as much as 75 per cent. with 
the introduction of the motor-drawn 
apparatus, and in the majority of cases 
there has been a reduction of at least 50 
per cent. In many cases the saving in 
one year has been sufficient to pay for 
the new equipment. Another benefit de- 
rived the attitude of the insurance 
companies to their customers in towns 
thus equipped, in not a few cases, prop- 
erty-owners have reaped the benefit of a 
considerable decrease in the rate of in- 
surance premiums. 

Many municipalities have shown an 
objection to discard the use of the steam 
pumping engines, which can be still used 
to advantage, and this feeling has in- 
duced quite a number of makers to build 
a chassis upon which these pumps can 
be mounted, and thus avoid the waste of 
the remainder of their term of service. 
In some cases a special chassis is pro- 
vided upon which the steam pump is 
mounted bodily; in others a_ three- 
wheeled tractor takes the place of the 
forward wheels of the engine or the en- 
gine stands out well in front, driving 
through a shaft and side chains, and the 
forward wheels are replaced by a two- 
wheeled tractor. 

The most efficient type of vehicle and 
one which is therefore being most gen- 
erally adopted is that which uses only 
one engine, both for pumping and pro- 
pulsion. The necessity for carrying two 
kinds of fuel is thus obviated. 


is 


An oil-burning steamer, the Siam, 
equipped with Diesel engines, recently 
made a 23,000-mile voyage without re- 
filling her oil tanks, and could have sailed 
8,000 miles farther without refueling. 
The voyage was from Borneo to Antwerp, 
thence to Copenhagen, then around Cape 
Horn to San Pedro, California. 


You Shoul 
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rhe writer of these words has been reading and 
preparing business literature for a good many 
it he has never read and (he is sorry to say) he 
has never written as convincing a book as this 
Studebaker Proof Book 

rhe Studebaker Pro Book is simply a volume of 
evidence—evidence of the value contained in the 
Studebaker cat 

He feels impelled to urge you to send for it 

And if you do send for it, he is willing to venture 
prediction 

He is going to predict that you w uy a Studebake 
ear 

Turn an X-Ray 
on the Car 
Because ‘ s positive that you wil recognize 


is he did, that this book is a book of 
ynvincing, substantial Truth in every 


immediate 
Truth—solid, 








word, paragraph and page, from cover to cover 

lake the Studebaker FOUR, electrically started aud 
electrically lighted, at 1375 

This Studebake Proof Book doesn't mention the 
Studebaker FOUR by name, except in the conclud 
ng page. 

But every fact cited, every detail described, every 
process pictured, gives you an intimate idea of how 


that FOUR is built 
It turns an X-RAY on to the 
its very vitals 
It makes you aj 
how marvelous 


car so that you can see 


ypreciate perhaps for the first 
that price 


of $1375 actually is 


time 


You Appreciate 
the Studebaker FOUR 


You realize that it couldn't be sold for that price if 
it were not for the size and scope, and the scientific 
closeness ff Studebaker operations which he 
describes. 


You 
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d Read the 


y L Proof Book 


with him through the 
this $1375 Studebaker 
instead of 


appreciate, as 
plant, what it 


you travel 
neans to get in 





FOUR ) ss than 247 drop forgings 
malleable iron stings 

You discover that not only the vital parts, but ever 
the lamp brackets dy irons, seat braces are of 
steel, drop forged and heat eated in the Stude 
baker plant 

It begi t law 1 why the Studebaker FOUR 
is lighter and ger tt the great majority 
of cars of equ rrying capacity 

Then you realize that the magnificent long etroke 
small bore mot the $1375 FOUR is not only 
Studebaker desig but very ich more 

It is Studebaker iit, dow to the isting of the 
y lers, pis s and upper part of the crank 
ise, in one of the finest f not the very finest 
fou ries t W ria 

You learn ha Studebaker steel is steel indeed 
that every piece that goes into the FOUR has at 
least from fou six heat ~atments 


You Almost See 
the Actual Operations 


So step by step this graphi roof Book takes you 
into forge shops, foundries, laboratories—shows you 
how the steel in the $1375 FOUR is tempered and 
tested for cam shafts, crank shafts, connecting rods, 


gear wheels, transmission shafts, etec., ete 
By word picture and photograph it deseribes the 
drastic test of Studebaker springs—tbe grinding 


and cutting of gears—a 
to know, told in a way 
every word of which you will enjoy 

rust the experience of one who has spent a lifetime 
studying busi: literature—this is a book worth 
having 

Studebaker will send it to you if you’ll ask for'it 

on a postal card. 


hundred things you ought 
you can understand, and 


PSs 


: The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Walkerville, Ont. 
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\y ELECTRICALLY 
LIGHTED 


ELECTRICALLY 
<4é) STARTED 


F. O. B. Walkerville, Ont. 


FOUR Touring Car - - 5 
IX Tou z Car - « $1 
SIX Landau-Roadster - §$ ) 
SIX Sedan - a. > , 


Touring Car- - $ TH 
Six Passenger SIX - 


Buy It Because It’s a Studebaker 








Completely equipped, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 
Duty Paid. 
$1,425—With electric 
starter and generator, 
f.o.b. Toledo. Duty 
Paid. 


The Most Suitable and Sound Investment 
For the Whole Family 


daily depriving themselves of an end- 

less chain of economical pleasures, 
comforts and benefits that could be |theirs 
just as well as not. Get a big, handsome 
Overland touring car into the very midst of 
your family, and you increase the pleasures 
and broaden the viewpoints of everyone in 
the house. 7 


Riots now thousands of families are 


_ Taking everything into careful consider- 
ation, the Overland is the most practical all- 
year-around-family-car on the market. It is 
not too large, nor is it bulky or cumbersome. 
On the other hand, it is not small, dinky or 
stunted—but just the right size for the full 
comfort, andthe complete and everlasting 
= of every member of your home 
circle. 


And the price—j} 


Other cars of similar specifications cost{a 
great deal more. How much? That varies. 
But in practically every case a careful com- 
parison will prove to you that an Overland 
costs fully 30° less than any, other similar 
car made. 


In view of this, can you afford {to} pay 
more for some other car that does not give 
you as much as you can get in the Overland ? 


Rememberfthe cost'is 30 [less.\ 


Spring is here, Get your family out of 
doors all you can. There is an Overland 
dealer in your town. Look him up to-day. 
Catalogue on_ request. Please address 
Dept. 18. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Jelivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-U}i ‘ty Trucks 
Full information on request. : 
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Messrs. Gaso, Carb, 


Spark & Co. 


Continued from Page 16. 


“Tell him!” commanded the cylinder 
brothers, in chorus. 

“Well,” began the Carburetor, “There 
are a great many things you must un- 
derstand to begin with. You know our 
chief, young Harsant? He is one of 
the youngest men in Canadian politics 
and one of the most gifted of the younger 
set at Ottawa. Perhaps you noticed him 
in the car: a big fellow with a pair of 
clear eyes and a clean-cut face. He won 
his first election in this very constitu- 
ency just by the sheer merit of his speak- 
ing and the force of his personality. He 
has always been popular. Life has sel- 
dom shown him her rough side. When 
he went from the Legislature to the 
House of Commons people knew at once 
that there was a great career ahead of 
him. He was moved from the _ back- 
benches to the middle benches in one 
session and people have been wondering 
for a long time when he would be moved 
to the front benches and given a port- 
folio. 

“There was a reason but few people 
knew it. The fact that it does not exist 
any more is because we climbed the hill 
the other night—in time. The Old Man 
—that’s the Prime Minister,—the Old 
Man’s niece, and the little runabout which 
the Chief sold when he bought us, are 
the only ones that knew the reason. Our 
Chief lacked just one important quality. 
He was not reliable in team play. 
He wanted to be playing lone hands all 
the time. He wanted to be given big jobs 
and hard jobs, but he was never able to 
see the worth of doing plain, irksome, 
obscure pieces of work. He could be 
trusted with big things any day. He had 
judgment, discernment, discretion and 
brilliant flashes of aggressiveness, but he 
loathed the drudgery of the game. He 
couldn’t be relied on to do little pieces 
of plain work conscientiously. That was 
his worst fault but it was a serious one, 
serious in a public man as it is serious 
in a motor car. Harsant would have 
been a junior minister long ago, when 
old Garbund died, but the portfolio went 
to Harbret, because though Harbret is 
comparatively dull, he is steady, always 
on hand when wanted, even in the grain, 
a good plodder. 

“Well, there was the Old Man’s niece— 
a woman! Our Chief’s chances of pro- 
motion and of winning the woman all 
depended upon the Chief’s learning to 
play the game as it ought to be played. 
The day before the election was the day 
we came from the factory and were de- 
livered to the Chief. In spite of the 
election, when he heard we were ready 
he went down to the railway yards to 
meet us. He wanted to get right in and 
drive and as a matter of fact he did, as 
soon as he could. Election? Oh, he was 
sure of being elected. People knew his 
platform. His organization had been 
working well and surely he could take a 
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No Man Can Justify 
Higher Tire Prices 


Higher Than Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 


i Many other Canada-made tires 
are offered from one-eighth to one- 
third higher than Goodyears. 


More Can’t Be Given 


We say to you—after 1} years of 
that more of value ean’t be 


given than we give in No-Rim-Cut 


trying 


tires. 


\nd no other tire costs so much 
to make, unless that cost is due to 
wasteful methods or to smaller out- 
put. 


We give you here, in a costly way, 
the one feasible tire that can’t rim 


cut. 


We give you the “On-Air Cure” 

to minimize blow-outs. 

We have reduced by 60 per cent. 
the risk of loose treads. 


And in AIll- 


Made in Canada 


These tires are made by Canadians 
in Canada. As part of the Goodyear 
organization, our Bowmanville fac 
tory o1ves you the benefit of the ex 
perience and methods of our great 


Akron plant. 


We have a staff of graduate experts 
working simply on research and ex 
periment. They build in our labora 
torv 8 or 10 tires a day, in efforts to 


vet more mileage 


They test them on roads and on 
testing machines. But they have not 
in vears found a way to add mileage, 
save through our All-Weather tread. 
So, in 


all probability, better tires 


never can be. 





Weather treads we 
give you an anti- 
skid with 
nothing of the 
kind compares. 
Yet for these you 
actually pay /ess 
than for other 
Canada - made 


which 





Where 
We Save 


We save by 
modern equip- 
ment. We save by 
a low-profit policy. 





anti-skid tires. 


And not an- 
other tire on the 
market offers you 
any one of these 
costly features. 





0ODYEAR which means any- 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


Higher prices 


have no reason 


TORONTO thing to you. 
Prove this, if you 
doubt it, by ac 
tual mileage tests. 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited 


Head Office: TORONTO 


Factory: BOWMANVILLE 


»9 
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$20,000 Challenge Still Open 


Russell-Knight Supremacy Unquestioned 
























Sixt i\ ve offered a ehallenge ot $20,000 to the whole world 

nanuta turer: ind owners of automobiles with poppet-valve engines, to equal 
e recent per ance of the RUSSELL-KNIGHT at West Toronto 

1 n tit t t 

Lo date no or as seen I oO accep 

Until this challenge is aeeepted and our record equalled, the Canadian-built 
engine acknowledges neither superior bor equal. 

For thirtv davs longer the challenge remains open. In the interest oi 
notor manufacturing we hope some enthusiastic admirer of poppet-vailve engines 
will have confidence enough in his favorite motor to accept the challenge and 


enter the test 
Meantime the World’s Champion Motor is the Canadian-built RUSSELL 
KNIGHT 


Ask for Your Copy of Prof. Price’s 
Complete Report, Now Being Printed. 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR CO., LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory, WEST TORONTO 


Branches: Toronto Montreal Hamilton Calgary Winnipeg Vancouver Melbourne 





Beautify and Protect Your Property 






Peerless Ornamental Fencing accomplishes 
two great purposes. It beautifies your premises 
by giving them that symmetrical, pleasing, orderly 
appearance, and it protects them by furnishing rigid, 
effective resistance against marauding animals, etc. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing 


is made of strong, stiff, galvanized wire that will not 
sag. In addition to galvanizing, every strand is given 
a coating of zinc enamel paint, thus forming the best 
possible insurance against rust. Peerless ornamental 
fence is made in several styles. It’s easy to erect 
and holds its shape for years. 








































Send for free catalog. If interested, ask about our 
farm and poultry fencing. Agents nearly every- 
where. Agents wanted in open territory. 
‘Banwell Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man. —Hamilton, Ont, 
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few minutes off to try out the new car. 
Personal canvassing? Ohno. That was 
not necessary. He would make a speech 
in the auditorium that night. That was 
the way he reasoned, all in a good-na- 
tured boyish sort of way. 

“Meantime he was driving. He tried 
us on low, on high, on good road and bad 
road. He racked us round the country 
till every one of us ached. Really, it was 
bad. He drove badly, fed the gas jerkily 
and couldn’t leave the accelerator alone. 
When he finally brought us into his gar- 
age about supper time every single one 
of us felt like complaining. We had a 
talk though with the old motor which 
hadn’t been taken away yet, and we 
learned a few things that sort of dis- 
tracted our attention and perhaps made 
us more sympathetic toward the chief. 
We learned then about the woman Har- 
sant wanted to marry and who had 
promised her answer the day after the 
election. We learned that the whole rid- 
ing except for Blackthory’s division 
was largely fixed in its political beliefs 
that the Chief relied upon Black- 
thory’s, the remotest division from his 
home town, to give him the favorable 
balance. We learned too that Black- 
thory’s was the most independent-mind- 
ed electoral subdivision that ever existed, 
one that refuses to be won and stay won: 
the most suspicious-minded community 
in Ontario. And the Chief had neglected 
Blackthory’s! 

“That night after supper, but before 
it was time for him to go to his meeting, 
he came out to the garage, started us 
up, flung open the doors, whirled down 
the drive on twice too many notches of 
gasoline and with the spark advanced 
like a racer, had to brake hard to cross 
his own side-walk,—and finally arrived in 
front of the house where the Old Man’s 
niece was staying. Believe me, there 
wasn’t a single good-natured member in 
this car when he stopped with a jerk 
and jumped out. Each part was con- 
scious of itself. The idea of team-play 
which had been pounded into us, carved 
into us, and melted into us when we 
were in the factory, was under pretty 
severe strain that evening. What was 
the use of team-play if we were to be 
treated like a horse and buggy! The 
cylinder crowd were working together be- 
cause they had been made for the pur- 
pose and were controlled largely by force 
of habit, but they acted like snobs to- 
ward all the rest of us. The crank cas- 
ing was mumbling that he couldn’t see 
what sense there was in his having been 
made so light and strong and true to 
measure, if it was only to support a 
bunch of dead weights like the rest of 
us. The Exhaust couldn’t see why he had 
to deal only with dirty gas, and why the 
Muffler throttled him just when he want- 
ed to shout, and personally I, as the Car- 
buretor, was beginning to contemplate 
the general uselessness of existence. The 
Ego in each of us was roused. We were 
beginning to feel like individualists! 
Anarchists! 

“When they came out and got into the 
car, the Chief in the left hand seat and 
the Old Man’s niece beside him, we began 
to listen to what they were saying. That 
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Choose a Craft that is Absolutely Guaranteed 
Write for Catalog —— One that is built on the safety-first idea, without sacrifice of space. The illustration 
which shows the special features shows one of our handsome crafts—Reliable, Speedy, Easy-going. Large, comfortable seating capa- 
that make ‘‘ The Penetang Line”’ city. The kind you've wished for. Ata price that enables you to realize your desires. 
Launches so desirable and satis- THE BUILDERS GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION IN QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
factory. WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 

‘The Penetang Line— Built to Satisfy.”’ 








In the 
following : 
a 35) ¢ 
27' x 5' 6" 
30' x 6' 0" 
35' x 7' OF 


Prices : 
$600 to $3,500 
according to 
Power and 
Equipment. 
Showrooms: 
Penetang, Ont. 
also at 
117 Bay St. 


Toronto, Ont 


The Gidley Boat Co., Limited, Penetang, Ontario, Canada 


Toronto Show Room, 117 Bay Street 
Distributing Agents for the Loew Victor and Kermath 4-Cycle Motors 



































2 Cents WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT THE 


Gives You Luxurious 


Turkish Bath at Home | FY OUT ELL GRISWOL D 


“VERY bit as refreshing and a 
great deal more convenient and Grand River Avenue and Griswold Street “TROIT. MICH 
satisfying than the kind vou pay #2 
or *3 for in Turkish Bath Establish 


oo DETROIT’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


: 43 EUROPEAN PLAN ONLY RATES $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
Don’t have any “off days 

Don’t allow any interna 
body-waste to get ahead 


"aa POSTAL HOTEL COMPANY 


FRED POSTAL, President CHAS. POSTA 
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RICE LAKE CANOES 





de control—in “fighting condition.” 

This wonderf cabinet bath right in . . . _ 

nh ae teen will give you on Sooke the safest Canoes made. Remarkable for durability and strength. Attractive in des gi 
orating sweat every few days and take perfectly fir shed Get yours now, and add real zest to your summer’s enjoyments 

all the dirt, poison and accumulation of i Mt a . 

waste right out of your pores and make Write for Catalog ‘‘R. It contains some 


you and keep you internally and extern 
ally clean and vigorous —— | 
month, year after year. Get rid of your . ‘ . . 
La Grippe, Fever, Hard Colds and Rice Lake Canoe Co. ‘ ‘ Gore s Landing, Ontario 
Rheumatism in this way. It’s the ideal 

way that builds you up all over. 


good information on Canoe Construction. 















You Can Add Years to Your Life - 
reed A thie bea Be ages ge My oy Y . e A +_Magnifice:t Steel Launch “SE 


You can make yourself superb in health, | Complete With Engine, Ready te Run 


strength and the good looks that go | 
with them. 


ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO. | 






Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed « 


lock -seame od steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to eve 
partofthe world) Bree Catalog~ Steel Row boats, $° 20. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 


220 Robinson Bldg., Walkerville, Ont. 








18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. — te sted and fitted with 


1378 Jetterson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. s. a 





ontrolling lever—s ne made— starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyone can run it The Safe 1 aunch—abso 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled ste! 
ry 
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Does the Joy of 
Outdoor Life Mean Anything to You? 


aunt into the country; the week-end fishing trip, or the pleasure 


with sineere delight 





neans, 
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rtat rle saddle 
_— ility to tandem 


seatee s of note 


HENDER 


llustrated catalog describes how 












—~~ Henderson Features 
4 tory ng. four-cy ler motor. low will give uu maximum efficiency and comfort 
st centre of gravit nugest wheel-base, most t the lowest upkeep cost 






**We Mail It On ihiaitas i 
HENDERSON MOTORCYCLE CO., 1160 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


The Ford—the Lightest, Surest, Most Economical 
automobiling—and 


—the very essence of all 


Canadian. 
Model T 
Runabout 


Ford, 


ario 


f.o.b. 


Ont 


Get particulars from any branch agent, or from Ford Motor Co., 
Ford, Ontario, Canada. 


Limited, 









































is the privilege of every good automobile. 
The wind-shield, who claims to be a judge 
of women, sent down word to those of us 
who couldn’t see her, that she was—as 
he put it ‘Some Queen!’ which we have 
since learned, is the superlative of praise 
from a wind-shield. But he said she 
wasn’t smiling and we could hear for our- 
selves that the conversation was not at 
all as the old motor had intimated it 
might be. They were talking business! 

““On,. 3 Marian,’ the Chief was 
saying indulgently as he threw in the 
clutch, ‘But you don’t understand, I’m 
afraid. Blackthory’s is safe and solid. 
Why, I couldn’t get there now even if it 
were There have been floods 
and the Dewsbury bridge and the Dews- 
bury railway trestle have both gone out. 
It’s a mighty poor district anyway except, 
of course, that it controls the balance. But 
so far as that is concerned we have it 
cinched. My last report was only two 
days ago and it said everything was sure 
to go my way.’ 

‘Listen Peter,’ she said, 
is not sure to go your way. 
once around the k and I'll read you 
this. It’s a wire that came to Uncle and 
which he asked me to open and relay on 
to him at Ottawa. Listen: “Harsant has 
fallen down in Blackthory’s. Opposition 
has men working in that division all day 
to-day, spreading the Wharf Scandal. 
Story is new to Blackthory’s and sensa- 
tional. Voters are eating it up and we 
lose whole constituency unless we can 
counteract.” That wire, Peter, is from 
Harbret. He is jealous, of course, but 
he’s right about Blackthory’s division.’ 

“*But why hasn’t your uncle communi- 


Know 


necessary. 


‘Everything 


Drive me 
block 


cated with me them?’ demanded the 
Chief, flushing. 
“*Because Peter, he has not received 


the wire, and is not going to receive it. 
It is up to you to save Blackthory’s your- 
self, without asking for help from the 


party organization. It’s under big 
enough strain already. They haven’t 


speakers enough for the constituencies 
where they really need them worst—and 
if you had watched Blackthory’s you 
wouldn’t have been in this position now. 
Listen to me, Peter Harsant! If you 
lose Blackthory’s—there will be no to- 
morrow with me.’ 

“*But I tell you, Marian—’ 

“No. Let me out here. You’ll be late 
for your meeting.’ 

“He stopped in front of the house 
again, and she descended. She called 
good-night and was gone.” 


Il. 


“Late that night, the night before elec. 
tion day, two hours after we had re- 
turned from the meeting where the 
Chief had made his usual triumphant 
speech, he came stealing a the garage, 
fully dressed, and with a road-book in 
his left hand. Sitting on the running 


board he opened the book and studied 
various maps. 

“*The Dewsbury Road is closed,’ he 
ruminated, aloud. ‘There won’t be a 
train for days, owing to the rains, and 
there’s only the Blackthory route. Book 


Says: “Don’t take Blackthory short-cut. 


agree 
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It is good only for east-bound traffic. 
Nothing ever attempts to go up except on 
foot. If stuck on the hill you are five 
miles across peat bog and blueberry 
patches, to the nearest farm, and twelve 
miles from Roden’s Corners.” Hm! a 
real hospitable hill! Nice prospect!’ the 
Chief concluded. 

“Then he turned to us. 

“ ‘Look here, Brothers,’ he said, ‘I’m 
up against a tight place. I’m in a hole 
and the only power that can get me out 
of the hole is you, you people under 
the hood—and the rest of you. When I 
bought you I bought you for something 
that would carry me round the streets 
or out on pleasure trips, with a maximum 
of ease and a minimum of trouble and 
expense. I figured you were the make 
that would fill that bill; speed, comfort 
and economy. But I want something more 
than that now: I want endurance, relia- 
jility and enough power to- get up the 
worst hill in the province whether it takes 
more or less than your rated horse-power. 
Legally, I can’t kick if you only deliver 
the arena you’re rated to deliver r, whether 
it’s enough or not enough. But to-night 
I want you to live up to the spirit of the 
ontract, not the letter. I’ve got to get 
ip Blackthory’s Hill. It’s up to you!’ 
And somehow, we all began to under- 
stand the Chief. We began to see just 
what was wrong and one of the Spark 
Plugs whispered it to his cylinder who 
passed it on to me, that the Chief was 
no worse than he used to be himself when 
he always wanted to flash in the exhaust 

nstead of in the stomach of the cylinder 
where no one could see him do it. 

“But the Chief had begun to see what 
was wanted of him that very night. ‘By 
Jove!’ he said as he stepped in and threw 
on the starter, ‘Now I know what play- 
ing the game is. It’s like being a motor 

like this motor. Some motors can 
make a big show on the road and show 
sudden spurts of speed in the level but 
the motor that counts—and the man that 
counts—is the kind that can be relied 
upon to do great things under hard cir- 
cumstances, in complete obscurity and 
for no other reward than the satisfac- 
tion of having played straight and well.’ 

“Having said which, he gave me a little 
more material to work on and as I mixed 
it up and passed the vapor on to the 
empty bellies of the cylinder crowd, 
moved out into the night.” 





ie 


“It was a different man at the wheel 
that night. His hands that had once been 
jerky and erratic, were now curiously 
steady and heavy on the wheel. A motor, 
like a woman likes a good firm hand di- 

ecting things. He moved his controls 

lickly yet wisely, with decision yet with 
Instead of letting out into 
high speed and then checking down sud- 
denly as he had done in the evening, he 
hose a speed better adapted to the traffic 
he still had to reckon with and the corn- 
ers he had to turn. Once on the straight 
road leading out into the country, he fed 
us up to the maximum, a little at a 
time. We moved without a swerve or a 
tremor straight out into the black night. 


good sense. 
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t= All the Pleasures of a Laumel 
At a Fraction of the Expense 


IME and 
means of 


Stasi 


longed for 
about over river and lake without paying the 


again you've longed to own a launch 
skimming 


some 
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Mee | penalty with a tired, aching back and blistered hands. Often you 
a | have wanted to go far across the lake or way down the river where fishing 
1 aa =" i hunting are best But when you thought of the long, tiresome 
‘d ow, you became discouraged and det ied yourself a world of 
Above fun and pleasure. Those daysare passed now. Your dreams 
or ind longings for a power driven boat—one that will quickly 
Under take you to the fishing or hunting grounds, the camp ort 
Water ummer home—can now be realized. And realized at 
Exhaust i expens se far — your fondest expectatior All vou need 
Optional “WY is acom “ boat ; anda 
ply turning two th Perscelng ae rr changing ‘ 
It s 2H. P., and steers with a rudder ‘ t ! th 
| propeller. Rudder is of ¢ f g. stone-dodging type (Pat. applied for We 
| rotected by a subst fin. Motor is adjustable to any angle or depth of stern. Starts 
Weighs but -. Drivesr boats 7to 9 miles an | rs enough to tr 
Runs it tor fresh water. Furnished with battery i tion or revers to, Send for cat “ 
i} Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers Wanted nes ? 
na » thie a 
oeeie e little motor gy st «have Kood ~ me Coe tite Perfection 
! her Write for our propositiorz Unit 
Power 
vor eonege- esse Launches Plant 
‘ t rs - 
f + ~ tt ha abs r re 
f t sur i work boats during th r~ th 
a t th wor t 
4 rKing age are er ai, preventing 
Te oe att anh can eenine. Bean ti ~~ 
Marine Motor I 
CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 1417 Caille Street, 
s Largest Bailders of Ses t (vele Marine Motors 
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SPEED THROUGH THE WATER 
AT 16 MILES AN HOUR 


rhe WOODBINE MOTOR is the highest speed 


\ engine tne rket. Has largest 
ea £ I 1 stroke Water 
ex! st Lig eight Reliable, Dur ¢ 
Eve g l Wi ik lt s 
\ g speed D 
‘ 1.300 


Investigate its merits. Write for information. 


M’F’D. BY LENFESTEY & KIRK 
Foot of Morley Ave. 


Toronto, Canada 


GRAY GEARLESS 


DETACHABLE 
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The night air whistled past the mud- 
guards, the only sound save for the low 
purr of the tires on the road. 

“At first 
ing in a fine 
mutter to himself. 
discontent 


easy-going, like sail- 
breeze, I heard the Chief 
There was no more. 
no more whisper- 


it was 


among us, 


ings. The gasoline flower clear and 
even from the tank under the pressure 
of the air-pumps. I mixed it with air as 


cunningly as I knew how. The Cylinder 
crowd took the vapor in regular doses, 
the cylinder head compressed it, the 
spark ripped it into a thousand atmos- 
pheres, drove the piston head out, and 
the ‘kick’ was passed to the fly-wheel 
who saved 1,400 hundred kicks per min- 


ute and fed out this terrific accumula- 


tion of energy to the transmission and 
the drivers. 
“After a time the road changed. We 


were no longer on pavement and only the 
vigilance of the spring brothers kept us 
from pitching ourselves to pieces. As it 
was, they eased us serenely over every- 
thing so that our work was not inter- 
fered with in the slightest. We swayed 
occasionally and once the Chief stopped 
to put on the chains for the clay road 
was very wet in spite of the fact that 
the roads in the city and even one stretch 
of gravel road, had dried since the re- 
cent rains. For an hour and a half we 
made the best time we dared to make 
over the clay, and then, sometime about 
four in the morning, we approached the 
ridge of which Blackthory’s is a part, 


and we saw presently the grim shape of 
Blackthory Hill standing against the 
stars. 


“Perhaps you don’t know the different 
kinds of hills: the short ones that can be 
over-ridden in one spurt; the long easy 
hills; hills that have bumps half-way up 
and sudden depressions just below the 
most unexpected bumps in the road, 
which force a man to brake just when 
he needs all the energy he has to take 
the next bump in the hill. You know the 
kind where you have to be ready at a 
pinch to stop and start again all the 
while gravity is dragging at your drivers. 
Well—this Blackthory’s was like the 
worst you could imagine, and the road 
was bad at that. A mile to the top, you 
say? It must be. But we did not take 
time to estimate. This was no hill to be 
taken on high just to show off. The 
Chief dropped us quietly to low speed 
gear and pointed us up! 

“You know what happened. 
for us to talk about. It was work for 
all of us, not merely for the cylinders, 
but for the very tires themselves. You 
should have heard the cylinder crowd 
ask, once in a while between breaths, 
whether the drivers were sure they were 
getting all that the six were sending 
them? Once or twice the clay got nasty 
under-tread and the drivers moaned with 
despair as they tried and tried to get a 
grip of honest ground to lift us by! How 
we worked then! All of us together! 
And how, when we’d wonder if we hadn’t 
whirled our drivers into a clay groove, 
the tires would get a grip of things and 
we’d climb again. Suddenly the projec- 
tors sent back a shout: “We’re up! 
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We're up! We’ve climbed Blackthory’s 
Hill!” But not one of us relaxed one 
tittle. We leaped ahead, the remaining 
twelve miles toward Roden’s Corners. 
We drew up at this very driving shed 
just as the dawn was breaking. 

“That was our job. The rest was up 
to the Chief. He got his workers to- 
gether and gave them the reply to the 
Wharf Scandal. He held three small 
meetings and canvassed the most dan- 
gerous side-lines. He didn’t stop to look 
for results that day, he merely worked; 
and when the returns were coming in at 
his town-headquarters that night and 
folks were clamoring for a speech, he 
and we were rolling through the country 
again toward home.” 


V. 


The big car feathered over the road 
like an easy-going racing skiff on twink- 
ling water, like a sleek wind taking a 
morning constitutional over a lake—and 


the Spirit of the Road sat in the curve | 


of the Spare Tire, riding home to his 
haw-bush on Blackthory’s Hill. 


“Jimminy!” he yawned, “I’m dog tired! | 
Doggone tired! I b’lieve this joy-ridin’ | 


must be bad for a man’s liver and I 


dunno’s I ever was s’ far away from | 


home before. But it’s grand! It’s real 
grand!” 

“What you think about us climbing 
your hill, hereafter?” suggested the Ex- 
haust. 

“Hill! That hill! Shucks! What’s 
the use of me eggin’ people on to climb? 
They just take me on and call my bluff. 
Pers’nully, I’m thinkin’ of movin’ t’ the 
other haw-bush atthe foot of Black- 
thory’s so’s I can hop on behind the next 
time you’re goin’ up.” 

“That’s to be to-morrow then,” com- 
mented the Exhaust, “and the woman’ll 
be along. He’s promised to show her the 
hill.” 

“T’ll have a good squint at her,” said 
the Spirit of the Road, “she must be 
some account by what I hear. But I must 
be gettin’ off now. Thanks fellers, for 
the ride. So long!” 


RUTH, THE TOILER 
There is that quiet in her face 
That comes to all who toil. 
She moves among the sheaves with grace, 
A daughter of the soil. 


There is that beauty in her hands, 
That glory in her hair, 

That adds a warmth to sun-brown lands 
When autumn cools the air. 


There is that gladness in her eyes, 
As one who finds the dust 

A lovely path to paradise, 
And common things august. 


There is that reverence in her mood, 
That patience sweet and broad, 
As one who in the solitude 
Yet walks the fields with God! 
—The Craftsman. 
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ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Makes a Motorboat of Your Rowboat 


TAKES ONLY A MOMENT TO ATTACH 


Buy One, Try One, and Enjoy Some Real Pleasures 
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Ser 


so that it will not anchor your boat in mid-stream ar 
ecessitate your jumping to shore. 
Price { Battery Model - $75.00 
complete | Magneto Model - - - $95 .00 


USEFUL EVERYWHERE 


useful a rowboat motor must be practical. The 
I detachable (and portable) boat engine is mad 
to satisfactorily propel an ordinary rowboat 
Has a vertical cylinder—this means efficiency and long 
lite, an 1l-inch weedless propeller that gives speed, ani 
a device to elevate the motor when you desire to land 


f.o.b. Montreal. 
‘* Buy it because it’s a better motor.’’ 


Write for further information. 


SPENCER MOTOR CO. (Regd.) 


DEPT. B, CORONATION BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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“Dean” Canoes must paddle easily— for they always win 


The Canoes that made Toronto famous 
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Dean” canoes possess the qualities that make then 
durable All materials are carefully selected and 
experience extends over a quarter of a century 
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SUCCESSFUL BO ATING 


DAVIS MOTOR It 
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Davis Dry Dock Co., Kingston, Ont. 
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Motor Boat Progress 


A-Description of Progress Achieved in 
Hull and Engine Design during the 

Past Three Years 

A COMPARISON of the motor-boat 

4 4 of to-day and that of three years ago 

Olympia Exhibition 

London, Eng., forms the 


as evidenced at the 
lately held in 
subject of an 
Motor 


interesting article in The 
Ship and Motor Boat. 
Improvement is traceable, says the 
writer, in almost every direction. Taking 
cruisers first, we find that designers have 
learnt the value of a flat run, 
boats intended for very rough weather, 
whereas this was previously thought to be 
suitable only for smooth-water craft of 
high speed. In almost all cruiser de- 
signs at the present day the accommo- 
dation is very much more happily ar- 
ranged than in previous boats. Better 
ventilation is provided for the engines, 
and in the case of small cruisers, which 
searcely ever carry a paid hand, no space 
is wasted by building a forecastle, but 
in place of it there is generally an extra 
cabin for the owner’s guests. Much has 
been learnt about controlling a small 
yacht in rough weather, and the position 
of the control station is arranged with 


even on 


very careful forethought. Some of the 
early cruisers were built on the prin- 
ciple of being “hermetically sealed” 


against the invasion of water if any came 
on board. Now, however, it is recognized 
that with boats of a certain type, having 
a raised fore cabin extending over more 
than half their length, it is frequently 
wise to leave the end of the engine space 
open to the air for the sake of ventila- 
tion and general convenience, while this 
is in no way a source of danger. Sta- 
bility is better understood as applied to 
small motor yachts, and designers are 
much more settled in their ideas of 
yachts’ beam to draught ratio, position of 
centre of gravity, and the many stability 
problems connected with a small and 
light sea-going craft 

Turning to small boat design, there is 
an increasing tendency to employ a flat 
run aft, just as in the case of the 
cruisers. Tunnel-serew boats are becom- 
ing increasingly popular, and an advant- 
age gained by this means, which was not 
previously recognized properly, is becom- 
ing apparent, namely, that of better 
manoeuvring powers. The tunnel-screw 
boat, especially when built with a square 
tunnel, has a considerable grip of the 
water, owing to the column held in sus- 
pension, and the action of the water in 
the tunnel is of the greatest assistance in 
delicate manoeuvring in a crowded river. 

Another point which has been found to 
be true is that there is scarcely any bet- 
ter form of stern for sea-going purposes 
than that of the square-built tunnel, 
since boats built on this principle “keep 
their feet” in a remarkable manner in a 
heavy sea. The double and treble system 
of planking is more used than ever be- 
fore, and greatly improved conditions of 
working for the propeller are notice- 
able. In almost all racing boats at the 
present time the rudder is kept clear 
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of the propeller, and although this was 


common practice considerably before the | 


last Show, the principles involved are 
only just now beginning to be properly 
realized. Twin-screw installations are 
becoming more popular. 

From the artistic standpoint a good 
many improvements have been made. De- 
signs which previously showed boats 
having either too much or too little sheer, 
or with the look of a boat out of trim 
owing to the topsides being carried too 
high forward and too low aft, are now 
suitably balanced at the ends, and are 
what may be called “eye sweet.” Boats 
intended for high speed are given hard, 
straight lines and snubbed ends, while 
cruisers and slow-moving craft are de- 
signed to look rotund and comfortable 
with easy curves. 

Fittings have been improved, both in 
general efficiency and lightness. There 
is now very seldom any experimental 
work in stern gear, since the capability 
of various types of propeller and gear 
is well known and unsuitable types may 
be avoided. Steering gears have very 
largely improved, and it is customary to 
fit much larger drums and wheels for the 
steering lines that was previously the 
case. 

Turning to the engines, quite an 
equivalent improvement is _ noticeable. 
Certainly the chief and most important 
feature is the elimination of sources of 
unreliability. For instance, in place of a 
bundle of wires hung up to a hook over- 
head, there is now generally a neat tube 
running the length of the engine, carry- 
ing all the ignition leads and protecting 
them from damp and damage. Further 
than this, the connections to the plugs 
are protected in vulcanized caps or mush- 
rooms, which prevent any moisture set- 
tling on the terminals. 

Whereas the older type engines used to 
embody a mass of copper pipes, tubes 
carrying cooling water, lubricating oil 
and petrol, with apparent indiscrimina- 
tion, there are now, in a good many 
cases, scarcely any pipes visible, every- 
thing being neat and enclosed. A similar 
feature is also noticeable with regard to 
the valve tappets and other working 
parts. These are now generally provided 
with neat casings, which hide them and 
minimize noise. It is a growing practice 
to install both engine and clutch on the 
same steel angle bearers, which are then 
bolted or screwed to the ship’s stringers. 
Not much difference in revolution speed 
is noticeable, but the value of a moderate- 
speed engine for slow-moving boats is 
much more completely recognized than 
formerly. 

Lubrication systems are much the 
Same as they were, although the forced- 
feed system is gaining in popularity, 
and is certainly fitted to more engines 
in the present Show than was the case 
at the last. An important movement is 
the development of the coal-oil carburetter 
or vaporizer. Since petrol has gone up in 
price the use of coal-oil becomes of in- 
creasing importance. There is now a 
number of devices on the market en- 
abling a petrol engine to be used with 
coal-oil, provided the speed at which it is 
run is fairly constant. Since this con- 
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MARINE ENGINES 


Built for Service 


And “‘service’’ means power, depend- 
ability, low cost of upkeep, and lasting § 
| qualities. These are features to be 
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This New Ross Rifle Sells at $12.00 


The Ross Cadet Rifle is a new .22 calibre rifle, made specially strong, and accurate, and 
absolutely safe, to meet the Government’s requirements. 

It fills with delight the heart of every youth who owns one aid is quite good enough for any 
inan to take with him on camp or trail, unless he is after big game —for which, of course, 
the other models of ‘‘Ross’’ Rifles should be secured. 


The Ross Cadet Rifle shoots .22 shorts or longs, or .22 long-rifle cartridges, and with its novel 
adjustable peep and globe sights, for which no extra charge is made, secures an accuracy 
quite beyond that of other .22 calibre rifles. 


The price is only $12.00. If your dealer cannot show one, write for illustrated catalogue. 
We send it free. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - - ##$QUEBEC 
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We can put youin the way of obtaining it. We havea proposition whereby 
men of energy and enterprise can add materially to their present income. Does 
$10 a week more look good to you?) Then write to-day for further particulars. 
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The Most-Talked-Of Motor at the 
Toronto Motor Boat Show 


“WILSON” 


There is a Reason Made in Canada 
No Duty 

6H.P., complete ~- $120.00 

3H.P., complete - $ 65.00 


Send for Catalogue “ W.” 
Wilson Motor Co., Walkerville, Ont 
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dition obtains on a voyage as a rule, 
many of the devices have proved abso- 
lutely satisfactory in practice, much more 
so than in the case of cars, the engine 
speed of which constantly varies. Some 
rapid progress has taken place through 
the attempts of a few firms to stand- 
ardize the different types of boat. It will 
be readily seen that by doing this the 
builders themselves obtain experience, 
which enables them to make their 
standard boats almost perfect in design, 
since those features which are undesir- 
able in each boat turned out are elimi- 
nated in the next, and so a practically 
perfect boat is evolved. The same re- 
marks apply, of course, to the installa- 
tion. There is much to be said therefore 
for this system, since, apart from a re- 


duced price, the purchaser obtains a boat 
built by a man who stands in the unique 
position of having produced many boats 
on exactly similar lines pravieusly. 

The problem of providing suitable 
stern gear has to a large extent been 
solved, and whereas in the earlier days 
quite a number of boats were designed 
with the propeller practically unpro- 
tected this practice is now only adopted 
with racing boats, ability to take the 
ground without damage having become 
a sine qua the average launch 
used for ordinary purposes. Owing to 
improved hull and propellor design slight- 
ly improved speeds are attained all 
round. Finally, considerable additions to 
the comfort of passengers have been 
made. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


A Review of ‘The Rocks of Valpre,’’ by Ethel M. Dell 


By: FINDLA) 


Ethel M. Dell, author of “The 
this month’s review, 
ence 


widely accepted by the 
standing that these 
craftsmanship of the 


books 
novelist, ne 
mind on the part of the a 
first novel, “The Way of an Eagle,’ 
on both sides of the 
Corelli and Mre 


erade 


success 
Varie Barclay at 
kK THEL M. DELL is probably the most 
“ conspicuously successful of the Eng- 
lish woman novelists who have come into 
prominence within the past two years, 
and she has been hailed in England as 
the most likely successor at the goal of 
enormous popularity, reached successive- 
ly by Marie Corelli and Florence M. Bar- 
clay. Miss Dell’s first novel, “The Way of 
an Eagle,” was published about two years 
ago and has reached its nineteenth edi- 
tion. The Canadian publishers have put 
out three editions of this book and her 
second novel, “The Knave of Diamonds,” 
was also an outstanding success. But 
her third book, “The Rocks of Valpré,” 
has proved the biggest success of the 
three, coming out third in the list of best 
selling novels in Canada for the month 
of March and being the subject of this 
month’s review by reason of the fact 
that “‘The Inside of the Cup,” and “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me,” ranking first 
and second, respectively, in popular de- 
mand for March, have already been the 
subjects of reviews in this department. 
Miss Dell’s books are immensely popu- 
lar in spite of the fact that her work is 
open to the same criticism that so many 
woman novelists have invited at the 
hands of captious reviewers. Among 
modern women novelists, two of this 
school who are the most successful of 
literary workers, are Gene Stratton- 
Porter and Florence M. Barclay. Their 
heroes are almost nauseatingly superb in 
their general perfection. Veritable 
present-day Sir Galahads—altogether too 


Rocks of \ alpre, 
belongs to the same 
M. Barclay, author of “The Rosary” 
biggest success was “The Harvester. 
reading public 
represent 


Canadian novel reader. 


he 


is hailed as the probable 


I. WEAVER, Editor of Bookseller and Stationer 


which is the subject of 
school of novelists as do Flor- 
and Gene Stratton Porter, whose 
Wholesome books of this class are 
in Canada, and this fact, notwith 


no outstanding superiority in the 


ertheless reflects a healthy condition of 


Viss Dell, whose 


appeared two years ago, scoring a big 
itlantic, 


successor to 


oal of enormous popularity 

wonderful in their super-manhood, while 
their heroines are superior in almost all 
human attributes 3ut in spite of all 
that, look at the total sales of such books 
as “The Harvester’ and “The Rosary”! 
Hundreds of thousands of copies sold! 
Figures to with in the book 
world and of such magnitude as to glad- 
den the hearts of publishers lucky 
enough to have established connections 
with authors whose novels have achieved 
such exceptional universal acceptance, 
frequently effected by good for- 
tune rather than extraordinary fore- 
sight. Perhaps it is the fact that the 
author of “The Rocks of Valpré” uses 
all the familiar old tricks of the female 
romanticist, that accounts for the high 
success of this book, in England, in the 
United States and in Canada. 

Certain it is that she could well afford 
to snap her fingers at all adverse criti- 
cism were she so inclined, effectually dis- 
posing of it by simply pointing to the 
accumulated contributions of many thou 
sands of represented by fat 
cheques from her publishers, the latter 
being similarly jubilant by reason of 
their share of the proceeds from one of 
the six best sellers. 

“The Way of An Eagle,” although a 
first novel, did not have the earmarks of 
a maiden effort, as it revealed few hints 
of inexperience. “The Knave of Dia- 
monds” was full of human interest and 
dramatic situations and so with “The 
Rocks of Valpr?,” although her newest 
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tale is hardly so original in theme as 
either of her preceding books. 

The story opens with a scene at Val- 
pre on the coast of Brittany. There we 
are introduced to  seventeen-year-old 
Chris. Wyndham and her diminutive ter- 
rier at play on the seashore near “the 
magic cave” in the Valpré rocks which 
rise to an altitude of two hundred feet, 
overhanging the shore. 

Scrambling over the rocky shore into the 
ave, Chris falls and cuts her foot on a 
agged rock. From the depths of the 
cave appears Bertrand de Montville, a 
young French officer, whose presence 
there is accounted for by the fact that it 
is there that he is perfecting an inven- 
a gun which is to make the French 
artillery the most effective in the world. 
Bertrand binds up the wounded foot and 
this accidental meeting leads to others 
the result of strong mutual attractions. 
The old, old plot—hero and heroine in- 
volved in compromising situation through 
10 fault of their own, leading to effects 
that follow them through life, is success- 
fully enlisted. The fateful meeting takes 
place on the girl’s birthday, which they 
celebrate by a delightful little picnic in 
the magic cave. Cinders, the little dog, 
gets lost and Bertrand going to find him 
meets with an accident, his fall on the 
rocks rendering him unconscious. When 
he recovers and finally gets back to the 
cave it is too late to leave because of the 
way back being cut off by reason of the 
tide having risen. Consequently they 
are obliged to spend the night there. 
This gets about in the village of Valpré 
and, of course, there is a scandal, an 
early outcome being a duel between de 
Montville and another officer in which de 
Montville is victor. This takes place on the 
seashore and is accidentally witnessed by 
Chris, but the Wyndhams, who have been 
holidaying at Valpré, return to England 
without Chris having another opportun- 
ity to see Bertrand. It is not until years 
after that they meet again and that is 
after de Montville has spent years in 
prison, a heroic victim of circumstances, 
suggesting the popular conception of 
Dreyfus in France some years ago. 

Upon perfecting his invention and 
when de Montville is at the zenith of his 
success, disaster overtakes him, for it 
transpires that his gun that was to put 
the French artillery in a position of un- 
assailable superiority, had been sold to 
another nation three months before he 
had sold it to the French Government. 
From being a national hero and the 
greatest artillery genius, he is disgraced, 
being court-marshalled, dismissed from 
the army and sentenced to imprisonment 
in a fortress for a term of years. 

Meanwhile Trevor Mordaunt, the other 
hero of the story appears on the scene 
and eventually wins Chris in marriage. 

\s it turns out, Mordaunt, who had be- 
lieved in the Frenchman’s_ innocence, 
finds de Montville on the streets on the 
verge of starvation, de Montville having 
been exiled after the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment. Mordaunt takes 
him home and eventually, de Montville 
becomes the Englishman’s secretary. 

The enmity of the French officer wors- 
ted in the duel, follows de Montville and 
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fresh disaster ensues. Chris, in spite of 
having given her hand to Mordaunt dis- 
covers that after all it was Bertrand 
whom she loved all along and when she 
hears that he is to leave the house in 
disgrace, she throws discretion to the 
winds and implores him to take her with 
him. His genuine manhood is manifested 
in the manner in which he puts her duty 
clearly before her, this being probably 
the strongest and most touching passage 
in the book. 
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February 
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Taylor’s Bulletin: 4 
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by W. H. Smith & Sons.) 
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1.—Bird of Paradise. Ada Leverson. 
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gard. 
3.—Initiation. R.H. Benson. 
4.—When Ghost Meets Ghost. W. De 
Morgan. 
5.—Happy Hunting Ground. Alice Perrin. 
6.—Marriage Contract. J. Keating. a 


THE VISION 
I thank my God 
That I may see the shadows of the clouds 
upon the hills; 
That I may hear the undertone that 
through the forest thrills; 
That I may see a color and be glad; 
That I may see a form and be at peace; 
Hear a chord and then be sad. 


And though with pen or brush or stroke 
I may not bear a part, 

{ thank my God he lets me hold :. 
The vision in my heart. 


—The Craftsman. 








The Little Princess 
of the Stage 


Continued from Page 35. 


And Canada saw, and believed. And 
the little town of Pictou was proud. 

She bought Basswood Island, among 
the Thousand Islands. There she spends 
her summers, golfing and boating and 
motoring to her heart’s content. Bass- 
wood Island was the scene of her pet cat’s 
death. And incidentally, the recipient of 
the letters mentioned above. 

For the past season, Miss MacDonald 
has been appearing, with great success, 
in Victor Herbert’s latest operetta, 
“Sweethearts.” 

And despite the indignant letters—for 
people must find fault—it is gratifying to 
the Pictou folk to open a magazine and 
see Christie MacDonald, who used to 
“recite pieces” to them, scattered through 
it in different poses. It is with a feeling 
of intense pride that they read how her 
advice has been sought by girls who are 
ambitious to go on the stage. 

All this is gratifying because they still 
consider her one of them. And what can 
be more pleasant than the feeling that 
one has a share in a great glory? 


A Plea for 
the National Game 


Continued from Page 36. 


versy in professional circles regarding the 
relative attractiveness and value of la- 
crosse and baseball. When considered 
calmly, this argument must seem stupid, 
for the two games are too far apart 
lo be compared. It is not too much 
to say that the sciences have not 
a single point in common. One con- 
sists of a long series of separate 
plays, each one complete in_ itself, 
and each one commencing and _ con- 
cluding at almost a given second. It 
furnishes a spasmodic excitement with 
moments of rest for the crowd. In la- 
crosse, like hockey, the play is continuous 
and the thrills do not follow one another, 
but are prolonged for an indefinite 
period, with here and there a break in 
the action of the game. There are people 
who like to have their nerves jolted while 
others prefer to have them tingled. But 
who can decide by any process of logic 
which is the better game to watch? That 
is a mere matter of opinion. 

Regarding the commercial value of the 
two games, there can be little room for 
argument. In the first place lacrosse is 
so strenuous and makes such tremendous 
physical demands upon the players that 
one game a week is about all the ordinary 
man can stand. Baseball, on the other 
hand, puts the bulk of the strain on a 
single individual, the pitcher, and by 
carrying a staff of batteries, the team 
can make daily appearances without 
growing stale. In these two facts, the 


comparative worth of the two sports to | 
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the magnates controlling them may be 
seen. With a game being played every 
day and the constant changes in the 
standing of the league, baseball has a 
natural advertising value that can never 
belong to a game that is played less fre 
quently. People tell you that the public 
will line up behind anything which is 
sufficiently well advertised. If baseball 
got nothing more in the daily papers 
than the scores of the leading leagues, it 
would still receive more publicity than 
any other organized sport. There re- 
mains no doubt that the American na- 
tional game is one that lends itself 
peculiarly to commercial exploitation. In 
that respect there is no sport like it in 
the world. When these contrasts between 
lacrosse and baseball are examined, even 
briefly, one begins to realize how impos- 
sible it is to argue with any hope of com- 
ing to a definite conclusion regarding the 
respective merits of the two games. The 
best attributes of one are practically 
never duplicated in the other. 

Then strangely enough, professionalism 
in lacrosse has created in certain quarters 
an antagonistic stand against the whole 
game. It is a feeling that does not exist 
against professional hockey, baseball or 
soccer, and it is difficult to explain. If 
one may reckon from the number of men 
who have shown ability to become very 
expert lacrosse players, it is a harder 
game at which to excel than any of the 
other three. Now if a man does show 
himself to have all the qualifications, is 
there any special reason why he should 
not follow the example of his brother 
who plays hockey, baseball or soccer and 
makes money out of his expertness? Some 
persons prefer to see games played by 
amateurs, and they have a perfect right 
to support the unpaid players, but the 
professional ought not be continually sub- 
jected to abuse, for he may be “deliver- 
ing goods” that somebody wants. The 
game that has both professionals and 
amateurs, with a very hard and fast line 
drawn between them, is much more likely 
to be in a healthy condition than the 
sport that tolerates pseudo-professional- 
ism. 

Putting aside these considerations, 
there still remains a question which 
might well be asked of the men who have 
taken no interest in lacrosse since the 
introduction of the paid players. Does 
such an attitude give a square deal to 
the hundreds of amateurs playing la- 
crosse at the present time in all parts of 
Canada? 

Lacrosse has been subjected to a great 
deal of censure because of its roughness. 
The national sport is undoubtedly a 
strenuous game, and no one will attempt 
to deny the assertion, but it does not de- 
serve the continual harping on the one 
string by critics. Oddly enough, some 
of the persons who condemn the rough 
work most severely make good-humored 
fun of the gentlemanly brand of the game 
played by the English. All the lacrosse 
enthusiasts ask is that the national game 
be treated with the same fairness as has 
always been shown in the criticisms of 
the other two strenuous Canadian sports, 
hockey and rugby. If an authentic list 
had been kept, it is possible that hockey 
and rugby might both show a worse 
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record for serious injuries than lacrosse. 
This is not said to injure the other sports, 
of which Canadians have a right to be 
proud, but merely to suggest that there 
should be a little less emphasis on this 
aspect of the national sport. 


At the present time, there is a big boom 
in amateur lacrosse going on in all parts 
of the Dominion west of Quebec. It has 
received a great deal of backing from 
men whose desire is to see the national 
sport occupying its proper place in Can- 
ada. They are not trying to make out of 
lacrosse a rival for soccer or lawn-bowl- 
ing, baseball or cricket, but they want to 
have the game established on such a firm 
foundation in the Dominion as to make it 
certain that the country to which the 
game belongs will always lead the world 
as the best exponent of how it ought to 
be played. One great factor in the na- 
tional life of any country is its distinc- 
tive games and amusements. They make 
for individuality, and the people who are 
purely imitative are never worth visiting. 
That is one of the great reasons why la- 
crosse should not only be kept clean, but 
should also be developed and fostered. 
Then it will be universally recognized as 
comething peculiarly Canadian, and a 
man visiting this country is bound to feel 
that he has not seen it properly unless 
he has witnessed a lacrosse game, just 
as a man visiting Niagara will not come 
away satisfied unless he has viewed the 
falls. 


SUNSET IN THE DESERT 
Beyond the Pyramids the red sun glows, 
A quivering rose. 
A shaft of jeweled light—Nile slowly 
glides 
On silent tides. 


In softly-curving waves of white-hot 
sand 


Sleeps the old land. 


From the Great Artist’s palette swift 
there spills 


Across far hills 
Elusive sapphire, lilac, dusk rose-red 
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hear of me trying out? Not 
such as you could notice! He 
threatened to cut me off with 
a shilling. And so here I am, 
doing nothing at all and 
spending the old man’s 
money!” 
“Why not stage some ama- 
teur theatricals?” suggested 
Renton. “You could have the 














PYAHEY were in a particularly argu- 
| mentive mood this evening, the 
group of three seated around a cor- 
ner table in a snug little club up three 
flights of stairs; which explains why 
the matter was ever carried so far. No 
point could be raised, no matter how in- 
significant, without a snappy rejoinder 
or a biting commentary. . Accordingly 
when Bert Dean, son of “Croesus” Dean, 
hazarded the remark that “wealth was a 
handicap,” the rest of the company fell 
upon him with one accord. 

“Now, I know what I’ve needed in my 
business all along,” remarked Arthur 
Renton. “An active, every-day-in-the- 
week handicap.” 

“Lead me to the biggest handicap you 
ean find!” declaimed Al. Tarrell, with a 
dramatic gesture. “Load me down with 
millstones of money! Hamper me with 
the fetters of financial backing! I’m 
tired of doing business without any 
handicaps. I’m willing to be crippled, 
overburdened, ground down under the 
buikiest, heaviest handicap that can be 
loaded into one bundle.” 

“You fellows don’t know what it is 
not to be able to do what you like,” said 
Dean, in a nettled tone. “You’ve been 
able to map out your own careers. You’ve 
had liberty.” 

“If this is liberty,” said Tarrell, “lock 
me up at once in the deepest dungeon of 
the prison of pelf. Liberty! With 
forty-eight dollars in the bank and 
tailors’ bills in the pocket of the over- 
coat I’ve paid five down on!” 

“Shut up, Tarrell,” growled Dean. 
“Give me a chance to explain what I 
mean. There’s only one thing in this 
world I was cut out for. I was meant 
for the stage. But would the governor 





fun without any of the hard 
work that the professional 
has to meet. Don’t see that 
wealth is any real handicap 
to you.” 

“You would make a bum 
actor anyway,” added Tarrell. 


en who Dean fell into a sulky 


silence and the matter 
dropped. The conversation 
soon veered around to another theme. 

“T heard to-day that this English peer, 
Lord Leevering, had sailed for home,” 
announced Tarrell. “He came over to 
find a Canadian heiress, but went back 
just as single and poorer than ever.” 

“Glad of it,” said Renton, emphati- 
cally. “He may be alright personally, but 
the idea of a girl marrying a man just 
for his title is repugnant. We’re too 
democratic in Canada for that sort of 
thing.” 

In an instant they were at it again, 
hammer and tongs. 

“Democracy!” scoffed Dean. “It’s a 
meaningless word, a mere nothing, a 
plausible platitude. Didn’t the mesozoic 
maid always fall for the cave man who 
could trace his descent back most direct 
to old B. A. Boon, Esq.? And two hun- 
dred years from now the little world- 
lings will have eyes only for the male of 
the species bearing the name of the coal 
baron or the trust magnate of to-day.” 

“You’re dead wrong,” declared Ren- 
ton. “For one girl who would put blue 
blood ahead of other considerations, 
there are a thousand who would listen to 
the dictates of true love——” 

“Hark to him, Renton the confirmed 
bachelor, discoursing on feminine mo- 
tives,” put in Tarrell. “Personally I 
agree with Dean. Most women are will- 
ing to accept any kind of a man if a 
title goes with him.” 

“Then why did Lord Leevering go 
home without a wife?” asked Renton. 

Dean sprang up at this juncture as 
though struck with a sudden idea. What- 
ever the idea was it seemed to afford 
him a lot of amusement. He thumped 
Renton on the back in sheer exuberance 
and then called loudly for the waiter. 





Too busy,” said Howelson, grimly, “I'm going 


down to see Joe Doyle.’ 


“The best in the house,” he ordered. 
“We’re going to drink to the greatest 
little thought I ever evolved. I’ve got 
the idea for a badly needed holiday. You 
see I’ve been working too hard at doing 
nothing recently. You two don’t know 
what hard work it is to do nothing at all. 
The old man won’t hear to me engaging 
in anything but his rotten old railroad- 
ing, for which I’m about as well fitted 
as a Papuan native for bridge whist. I 
need something to do for a change. I 
thought for a time of taking a holiday 
digging ditches and then I considered 
going as a stoker on a steamboat. But 
now I’ve got the real simon pure scheme 
for a strenuous time. I’m going to kill 
two birds with one stone. Or to put it 
another way I’m going to carry convic- 
tion to the obtuse mind of Renton on 
two points at one crack.” 

Over the wine he explained his plan. 
“I’m going to pick out some town and go 
there disguised as a lord. I’ll make love 
to all the heiresses in the place—the 
more the merrier—and show Renton here 
that a title is the surest way to the af- 
fections of the feminine heart. And at 
the same time I’ll demonstrate to the pair 
of you that I’m a Barrett, a Booth, and an 
Irving rolled into one, but kept off the 
boards only by the handicap of wealth 
imposed by an obstinate parent.” 

“You’ve convinced me on one point al- 
ready,” said Renton. “You're a natural 
born chump, Dean.” 


“Say, Dean,” put in Tarrell. “If you 
really mean to go ahead with it, try it 
out in my home town, will you? I owe 
the place a grudge.” 


* * * 


Vanefair was a democratic 


town. 
Everybody acknowledged that, 


par- 
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ticularly the members of the best 


families who frequently took part in 
WY DIAMONDS church bazaars, contributed liberally to 
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town, but Vanefair remembered him 
quite well as an irrepressible and cyni- 
cal young man who had scoffed openly 
at everything and everybody. 

Still it was not to be wondered at that 


all Vanefair felt a sense of pleasurable On Which Side 


excitement and anticipation, particularly 
the members of the aforementioned best f h D k 
families, when it became known_ that a O t e es 

member of the British peerage, one Lord A Y O [ J 2 
Leevering, had arrived in town. Vane- re . 


fair had seen a cabinet minister or two, ee — ; 
a famous musician, and the welterweight he man before the desk 
champion of America, but never before works with his /ands 


had a real lord come within its environs. and is paid for his labor. 
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Then he played a game of billiards 
with one of the young bloods of the 
town, and displayed an almost unbeliev- 
able degree of proficiency, beating the 
local man, who nad quite a reputation, 
into a cocked hat. Finally he accom- 
panied his opponent to the local club and 
was introduced all around. 

That night he dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Hempstead, the former a wealthy 
soap manufacturer, the latter leader of 
the inmost inner circle of Vanefair 
society. 

It is not exaggerating to say that the 
town literally lost its head over the long- 
legged peer. He was induced to con- 
tinue his stay and was dined and feted 
on every hand. More dances and dinners 
were crammed into the short space of one 
week than had ever been known in a 
whole season before. He enjoyed him- 
self immensely and the fact that the 
younger element of Vanefair masculinity 
showed its detestation of him quite as 
openly as the ladies, old and young, 
showed their favor, added considerably to 
his enjoyemnt of the situation. 

“Guess the time’s ripe for the test,” 
he said to himself finally, as he sat in 
the diminutive smoking room of the 
Elite, his long legs stretched out com- 
fortably. 

At lunch that day all Vanefair was 
discussing a choice morsel of gossip. It 
had progressed through various stages 
of exaggeration from its original form 
as discreetly given out by Lord Leever- 
ing himself, but the facts in the main 
were as follows. The peer had reached a 
crisis in his affairs. He had visited Can- 























He displayed an almost unbelievable degree of proficiency, beating his opponent, who had quite a reputation 
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ada with the sole purpose of finding an 
heiress, the trip being financed by his 
creditors, who had decided to risk a little 
more in the hope of getting back the 
sums previously advanced. But here he 
had been three months in the country 
and was as far away from affluent 
matrimony as he had been when he start- 
ed out; and the creditors were getting 
anxious. They had given him two weeks 
more and if he remained single and in- 
solvent at the end of that time, they 
would foreclose on his estates. And so, 
ran the story, to avoid being engulfed in 
the waves of financial ruin, he was pre- 
pared to grasp at the first matrimonial 
straw that offered. In other words, he 
would agree to marry anyone who would 
come forward and offer to pay his debts. 

The pseudo-peer had concocted the 
story with great care and was rather 
proud of it. It had been set in circula- 
tion through the medium of scraps of in- 
formation dropped discreetly here and 
there; all that is needed to insure com- 
plete circulation of any information in 
towns of a certain size. Having thus 
baited his hook, he sat back and waited. 

He did not have very long to wait. 
About two o’clock a visitor was an- 
nounced in the person of Mr. Maynard 
Howelson, one of the wealthiest men in 
Vanefair. Maynard Howelson was a 
stout, pompous, old gentleman. But on 
the present occasion his usual air of 
bumptious self-confidence was lacking. 
He even seemed a little nervous as he 
shook hands. 

“IT might as well come to the point,” 
he said, after they had discussed indif- 
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ferent topics for a few minutes. “There 
is a matter of—-er—personal import I 
wanted to see you about. I trust you will 
not take offence at my repeating some- 
thing I heard concerning you to-day.” 

He then retailed substantially the 
story that the peer had himself set in 
circulation that morning. 

“It is true,” said the latter, nodding 
his head at the conclusion of the narra- 
tive. “I am indeed in an unfortunate 
position. Unless I can redeem my for- 
tunes by marriage, my ancestral estates 
will be seized. But what can I do? How 
can I go about finding the remedy? I am 
a beggar, sir, or next door to one. How 
can I approach any of Canada’s lovely 
daughters with a proposal of marriage 
when the involved condition of affairs is 
so well known?” 

“Just what we thought,” said Howel- 
son, plunging eagerly at the opening thus 
afforded. “You are unable to take the 
initiative on account of the—er—peculiar 
circumstances of the case. May I ask, if 
you have—well, settled on any course 
yet?” 

“No,” said the impecunious peer, wink- 
ing solemnly at the wall. “I can pos- 
sibly describe my position best by saying 
that I am open to propositions.” 

“We have noticed, Mrs. Howelson and 
I, that you have seemed to like the so- 
ciety of our daughter,” pursued Howel- 
son. “Now under the circumstances, a 
matter of this kind can only be arranged 
by both parties going half way. You are 
in need of money. Win my daughter’s 
consent and I'll see to the financial part 
of it. I have no real grounds for giving 
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a definite opinion, but I have every hope 
that she could be induced to consent.” 

The younger man felt the corners of 
his mouth twitch. “Your kindness over- 
whelms me,” he said. “It is more than I 
would ever have dared hope.” 

“Of course, you know the fickleness of 
the fair sex,” said Howelson, who was 
getting back his confidence now that the 
ice was broken. “I cannot speak for Julia. 
But a young fellow with your face and 
figure, my lord, should find the means 
to break down any opposition in that 
quarter. I leave that to you. Now, as to 
the amount of your indebtedness.” 

“Something over seventy thousand,” 
stated the peer coolly. 

“Seventy thousand dollars!” 
Howelson, startled at the amount. 


“Pounds,” corrected the other. 

“It’s a tremendous sum,” said Howel- 
son, after a pause, “a colossal fortune.” 

“Oh, quite paltry compared with what 
some others in my station owe,” asserted 
Leevering. “And by the way, there is 
another matter. You see it’s this way. 
My creditors and I have been disappoint- 
ed on several occasions when we thought 
everything was going to be settled. If I 
don’t have something definite for them 
this time, I’m afraid they’ll go ahead 
and foreclose. So the only thing we can 
do is to have some written proof to be 
presented to a _ confidential agent of 
theirs at Toronto—an assurance of fin- 
ancial assistance.” 


Howelson thought hard and long. “It 
might be done,” he said at last. The 
younger man led him to a writing table, 
and after due consideration, the follow- 
ing notice was drawn up and signed: 

This is to certify that Lord Leevering, 
of Manderton, England, being a suitor 
for the hand of daughter, Julia 

Howelson, from me, on the 

occasion of their approaching nuptials, 


the sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 


(Signed) MAYNARD HOWELSUN 


“TI don’t think my legal adviser would 
approve of this,” said Howelson, parting 


cried 


my 
will receive 


| with the document reluctantly. 


The peer placed the note in an en- 
velope and the envelope in his pocket. 
“It will serve our purpose, I think,” he 
said. “Now, if you will excuse me, I 
will establish communications with my 
solicitor.” 

They shook hands, and, just as soon 
as the bell-boy could get it to him, the 
pseudo-peer established communications, 
by means of a long straw, with some- 
thing to soothe his nerves. “Julia 
Howelson!” he groaned. “They couldn’t 
give her away at a matrimonial fire sale.” 

He had four more callers that after- 
noon and, when the last one had depart- 
ed, he drew five envelopes from his 
pocket and looked them over almost in- 
credulously. 

“Five,” he said. “Who’d have believed 
it! This town is worse than Tarrell said. 
It deserves a lesson.” 

And then a new idea occurred to him, 
one which caused him to lean back in his 
chair with an almost beatific smile as he 
planned out the details. 


* * * 


There were five decidedly uneasy men 
in Vanefair that night, for each one of 
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the five had stumbled on the same piece 
of information at the club. It was be- 
ing rumored around that Lord Leevering 
was not a member of the peerage at all. 
Someone had heard that the real owner 
of that title had sailed for home three 
weeks before. The story was discussed 
with relish in the corners of the club 
though it had not been put into active 
circulation. 

Maynard Howelson was down to break- 
fast the next morning before either his 
wife or daughter appeared. The vague 
sense of impending trouble which had 
been the cause of his early rising, van- 
ished with the opening of a letter that 
he found beside his plate. It contained 
a note from Lord Leevering with an in- 
closure. Howelson read the note through 
twice with marked relief. 

“Thank heavens!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
got out of this mess easily. Says he is 
sorry, but events have transpired which 
compel him to return at once to England. 
Regrets having to withdraw from the 
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suggested arrangement, and returns my 
note. H’m! I’m certainly glad to get 
that back. If anyone heard about this 
I would never dare show my face in town 
again.” 

And then a gasp of horrified amaze- 
ment escaped him. He had opened the 
inclosure to find that it contained a note 
in the same terms as the one he had him- 
self signed, but with the name of Cyrus 
Hempstead appended! 

“So,” reflected Howelson, “Old Hemp- 
stead was trying to marry off that old 
maid daughter of his. I suppose he has 
my note. Well, there’s this consolation, 
anyway. We’re both in the same boat. 
The pot can’t call the kettle black. But, 
my stars, why couldn’t it have been any- 
one else but Cyrus Hempstead!” 

He rushed to the telephone and, after 
a vexatious wait of several minutes’ 
duration, got Hempstead on the line. 

“Good morning, Hempstead,” he said. 
“Nasty mess, isn’t it? Let’s just ex- 
change without a word either way, and 
then we can forget that it ever occurred.” 

“What are you talking about, any- 
way?” demanded Hempstead, who was 
inclined to be short-tempered. 

“I have a note here belonging to you,” 
explained Howelson. “It was inclosed in 
a letter to me by mistake, so I suppose 
you got the one intended for me.” 

“Howelson, of all men, to get that 
note,” muttered Hempstead at the other 
end of the line. “He’s read it, of course.” 
Then aloud, “Much obliged, Howelson. 
I’ll send up for it right away.” 

“Send mine up at the same time,” sug- 
gested the other. 

“T didn’t get anything for you,” came 
the unexpected rejoinder. “I did receive 
a note by mistake, but it was for an- 
other party entirely. Perhaps he has 
yours.” 

“Who in thunder’s the third party to 
this infernal tangle?” demanded Howel- 
son, his irascibility getting the upper 
hand. 

“Alpheus W. Collins. You—er—didn’t 
by any chance, inadvertently of course, 
ascertain the contents of that note of 
mine?” 


_“Of course not,” snapped Howelson, 
ringing off. 
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No Plates—No Films 


In another minute he had Collins on 
the line. “You have some mail of mine, 
I guess,” he began abruptly. “Howelson 
B speaking. I’ll send over for it.” 





. “Hold on. I haven’t anything of 

r yours,” said Collins. “Just the same I’m 

; greatly relieved to hear from you. You 

fast have the one intended for me, Iv ew Camera Just Out 

e been rather worried about it, and just Here at last is the very Camera the world has waited for—just the camera you 
called up Aaron F rigett. You see I’ve a have alwi ays wanted. No experience needed to make pictures with our sure-shot 

: : . ee ° picture-taker. This new, amazing invention enables any man, woman—yes, even 
:. letter of his here inclosed in one to me children. to make finished post card photos in one minute. Think of it! Finished 
‘ by mistake, and I naturally concluded pictures made in a minute’s time—taken and finished right on the spot. 


he had the inclosure intended for me. 
q But he had one intended for someone 


as The “Mandel-ette” 









































A new one minute camera zives all the joys of picture-taking w ithe mut the usual labor ar d 
; else. I refused to give up his until I got pos ay ean ch ims and plates trays ot eodiear tadiad alee Ge eee eek ak 
A word of my own and he got rather nasty nc nae. Wee Tih pemtene os iN? i aoe —_ 
bout it.” delette.’’ t for al t afford to be withor it. ‘Rez nd this 
d ® 4 “Jumping Jehosophat! Is this <¢ y 
u ) e at. Sa new 
a hind of endless chain!” roared the now Special m Money, Back ‘Offer, 
h thoroughly aroused Howelson. “Say, = Saedeh-atte”* abeneapaien tom taicemeiibaaieny beak atic, "Weter tear aa aan 
: Collins, I haven’t your letter, but I know Ou Mand ete ue pot opi he ete a pada og Ay gee py Rl fo 
“4 who has. But I’m not going to tell you This wonderful camera makes pictures se mte ‘Cc voter? 1 
h where it is until I get word of my own. wo mally PsA agg Be s ‘00 omplete Free Book 
After getting the answer twice that weighs about 24 ounces and meas- =—— Outfit 
d. the line was busy and once that he must ar iet A aa oF we (Add 50c for Parcel Post) _ ote os cit 
t further service, Howelson finally secured tures at ail distances. emer eone finished pictures as soon as outfit arrives. No you can save. You can make money to 
: connection with Aaren Frigett’s resi- B Sic akeede catenin, tone)” acca cesta he bar nat ee ten i. oi. oe 
‘s dence. Pictures develop automaticallyiniess |‘ Send po tal or express money order, fits and gre it fun await you Order the "Mar 
n re ‘ na than a minute—can't over-develop. ‘' Seal og ynaleheck, Dor 't wait. Order del-ette’’ whet! ou want it for pleasure or 
Howelson speaking, he began. “Took Gicia instructions with each outfiten- your outtit right from this ad ‘Do it now. profit, or se nd for the book today. 
here, Friget¢—” very hour outfit arrives.” SEND FOR THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
a. “Well, don’t snap my head off.” said THE OUTFIT TODAY. A182 Ferrotype Bldg. Chicago, Ill. or Dept. A182 Public Bk. Bldg. 89-91 Delancey St. New York,N.Y. 
12 Frigett in a querulous tone. “I’ve had 
te two or three calls already from men who 
n= seemed about fit for an insane asylum. | ————— ‘ii 
1S Now, don’t you act as though suffering 
from a brainstorm too. I suppose it’s 
p- about a letter. Well, I haven’t yours.’ 
ld é “Where is it, then?” asked Howelson, ; 
aS mopping his brow. - 
u, “Joe Doyle has it,” said Frigett, who ; : 
jt. had a high-pitched voice that cracked un- 
t, expectedly at times. “And it’s my opin- 
y- ion that you’d better get to him before 
he tells anyone else what that note con- 
a! tains.” 
8 “Confound it, man!” bellowed the 
: baited Howelson. “Do you mean to say 
d. that bloated brewer read what was in 
x= my note?” 
«3 “He must have,” chuckled Frigett. 
' “Anyway he seemed to have a_ pretty 
- good idea of what it contained.” ? 
-_ There was a pause. Maynard Howel- Fl 
i son swallowed hard several times. a 
1, “Well, I guess he’s no worse than Col- FT 
™ lins anyway,” he said finally. Ty 
ae “What’s that?” snapped  Frigett. i 
“What about Collins?” Ly 
at “Oh, nothing. Only he seems to be 
ag? having a lot of fun over your note. I 


wouldn’t be surprised if he had a bulle- 


™ tin board out by this time.” “THE HOME’? 


“T’ll have the law on him. I’ll teach 





lg- . ‘ As pretty asa = ture.’’ That’s what one said of a home enclosed with ‘‘IDEAL’’ 
him to tamper with my mail. It was bad LAWN FENCE. And with good cause too, for surrounding a magnificent house was 
: enough when he refused to give it up, a beautiful garden and lawn unmarked by the rampages of small animals yet bathed 
=_e but if he has dared to read it y by the glorious sunlight. 
ive 


There was an interruption and Howel- 


wt ] son thought he heard a crash at the “IDEAL 99 LAWN FENCE 


other end of the line. After a moment’s 
delay, Frigett again spoke. “Little piece | 


easts practically no shadow, which gives the flowers along the border the direct rays of 
the sun. 


, of bric-a-brac,” he explained. “I hap- Well-kept lawns surrounded with “IDEAL” LAWN FENCE AND GATES not only add to 
per pened to touch it. You can’t draw a deep ye et gE ft 5 a gh 
breath in this house without busting a It’s cheaper than iron or wooden fences and better than either 
in Botticelli or something. But look here, a We will gladly send you Catalogue No. 142 on ‘‘IDEAL’’ LAWN FENCE 
n't Howelson, I’m going right over to have and other ‘IDEAL ’? LAWN ACCESSORIES. 
rse, this out with Collins and I want you 
- | aoe? . THE McGREGOR-BANWELL FENCE CO., LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








“Too busy,” said Howelson, grimly. 
on, ~m going down to see Joe Doyle.” 
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Howelson was in such a hurry that, 
_\ ) when he stepped up to ring the door- 
~ 





bell at Doyle’s house, he nearly cannon- 
aded into a young fellow who was just 
leaving. The latter turned around and 


gazed at him curiously. Howelson did 

Wi \ not pay any attention to the stranger, 

‘ae NJ \ Zi but charged into the house as soon as 
the door was opened. 

A. a “So you’ve started into the publishing 


: : sa ae wr hor 
‘£ a business, have you, Doyle?” he began. , 30.¢. per 02 
“It seems to me it would be safer for jeiPeociaale 


, aan cishs 7 LYMAN’S, LTD.. 
you to limit your activities to your hop a. ems Meee 
ose ee factory. MAN Tr orm... 


Joe Doyle was a heavily-built, big man 


with a frowning brow and a prominent 
re orns jaw. He gave Howelson, the benefit of a 
































strong stare before replying. 
late > foe j “I know what’s worrying you,” he de- 
Mw atch the feet that now clared. “And just let me warn you to 
trip lightly. All of them § get it off your chest without any 
hi: | ‘orns gratuitous insults to my occupation. 
lad ¢ a f Now then. It’s about your letter, I 
But the owners learned of guess.” 
Blue-jay. They applied it ina “Yes, that infernal | letter,” said 
minute. There was no more — restraining himself with an 7 The General 
pain. The corn Was forgotten. “FT have 1” said Doyle. “But we have . SaySs- 
And in two days the corn came a few matters to talk over first.” There are »man} y plausible “tests” 
out. ; “You bet we have,” declared Howelson, of rooti: , but "there is only one 
——-—— who had reached boiling point. “Look true tt t- -the proof on the roof. 
. Soon or late you will treat your corns here, Doyle, I don’t object so much to Therefore, roof your butldines< 
in that way. You will stop the paring, your indecency in reading that note. That every building on the farm—with 
stop the old-time treatments. You will was to be expected of you. But why 
deal with corns in a scientific way. didn’t you leave it at that instead of 
You will take them out, with no blurting it out to that garrulous old fool 


of a Frigett. It’ll be all over town soon.” 


C ] 
ertain-teed 

“No, it won’t,” said Doyle. “I’ll tell a 
you why. Frigett’s note, which was sent ROOFING 


to Alf. Collins was identical with yours 
—and mine—except for names. “I’ve in- 


soreness, nO pain, no inconvenience. 
Nearly half the corns in the country 
are now ended by Blue-jay—a million 


+ > rT ; ( | e F wad " i 
corns a month. —the roofing with a 15-year-ser 


Wiswet Ont - Pre ell “ heaps ; vice-ruarantee. The three biggest 

hy wait: ther ways, as you we vestigated this little mix-up and have roofing mills in the world are behind it, 
know, don’t really end a corn, Why found this much out. All the letters to make that guarantee good. 

don’t you try this easy, painless, most came from the same party and they con- Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 

5 ‘ tained th iti at’s Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 

effective wa\ aine e€ same _ proposition. : What’s the General Rooting Mfg. Co., world’s 

WW hy don’t you try it now? more, Howelson, they were deliberately largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 


mixed up!” ; Louis, lll., Marseilles, 1ll., York, Pa 
“Then we’re all in the same boat,” de- 

















e 
Ble “g ay clared Howelson, with a sense of relief. 


“Yes and I’m heartily ashamed of my- 

self, and the crew I’m with,” asserted 

For Corns Doyle. “I won’t try to excuse myself, 
but I was really nagged into this by the 
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Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York womenfolk. They were plum set on that Original 
Siiese of Pigeideas? Sumaiies title. And to think I tried to buy that and 
lanky fool for a son-in-law!” Onl 
“How many are there of us in it?” nly 
“Five that I know of. There may be Genuine 
: ‘ ” more, of course. We’re not the only 
ad | r , 
The Benefits of Carlsb fools in Vanefair. But do you realize all 
Brought Home that this means?” 
“Of course, I realize the unpleasant- 
The “Venus” Pecket Metal Bath gives yeu f it.” 
every advantage of 8 good, invigorating spray bath, aad | ness of it. ; 
brings right to your home the benefits of “the world-tamed “What are we going to do about this Be 
sel “Carlsbad” and other health-giving sea salts put make-believe lord?” ware 
ap in tablet form can be weed Soh ame, al “Put him in jail!” snapped Howelson, of Imitations 
quired’ does ‘not splash, Made of heavily nickel-plated brass. viciously. “We have enough evidence to Sold on the 
" A : : 
Write for full particulars and bookiet “V.” — ict him a dozen times over. Merits of 
“Venus” Sprays, Including Combination Dome Jail nothing,” said Doyle, scornfully 
Attachment, $1.50. but sadly. “We’re going to pay him a 


Genuine “Carlsbad” Salt, Ocean Salt, and ether 
Medicated Tablets, 50c Per Box. 


good substantial sum of money to get 
out of town and keep his mouth shut.” 

Howelson gasped. A new and de- 
cidedly unpleasant phase of the situation 
had suddenly dawned upon him in vivid 
colors. 

“You’re right,” he said. “We must 
hush this up at any cost.” 

“Then,” said Doyle, “there’s the re- 
porter.” 
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‘What!” 

“A reporter from one of the big news- 

papers left me just before you came in. 
He knows the whole story from A to Z, 
and swears he’s going to print it, even 
to the names. He has some photographs 
too.” 
“We'll be the laughing stock of the 
country,” groaned Howelson, who had 
been reduced to a pulpy condition by this 
time. 

“Not if I know it!” affirmed Doyle, 
his heavy under-jaw_ shooting out 
belligerently. “But we'll certainly have 
to make a dent in our bank-rolls to 
square this newspaper chap. I sized 
him up and, believe me, he’s no piker. 
But brace up, Howelson, we’ve got work 
to do. We’ve got to get the three other 
match-making mammas together and 
make up a purse between us. Then 
we've got to persuade our erstwhile son- 
in-law and his newspaper friend to ac- 
cept it. Let’s divide up the work. You 
round up the lambs and bring ’em in for 
the shearing and _ MI’ll_ locate’ the 
two shearers.” 


Two nights afterward, Bert Dean 
dropped into the club and found Renton 
and Tarrell seated together at a corner 
table. 

“I’m back,” he announced. “And I 
did it. If I only had time I would give 
you the story in detail, but I’m too busy 
working up alibis.” 

“You’re in a mess, I hope,” said Ren- 
ton, cheerfully. 

“I’m up to my eye-lashes in trouble!” 


affirmed Dean. “If I can’t prove that I 
was somewhere else than where I was all 
last week the governor may find it neces- 
sary to make out a new will. I suppose 
you two wouldn’t testify that we were all 
on a fishing trip together last week? 
No?” 

“No,” said Renton, emphatically. 

“I’m running George Washington a 
close second for the truth-tellers’ belt my- 
self, said Tarrell. “I wouldn’t tell a lie 
to help myself, let alone you.” 

“If it wasn’t that I can’t keep the 
story bottled up any longer I wouldn’t 
tell you two anything about it,” declared 
Dean, indignantly. “But really it’s too 
good to.keep.” 

He thereupon launched into an action 
of his adventures up to the time that he 
had secured the documents from his five 
prospective fathers-in-law. 

“After getting the documents from 
each of the five,” he added, “I wrote to 
them calling the match off and enclosing 
their notes; only I took care to put each 
note into the wrong envelope. The re- 
sult you can imagine. But the crown- 
ing proof of my histrionic versatility 
was still to come. I then got into a new 
disguise and palmed myself off on them 
as a reporter. I went around to each 
one and told them I knew the whole 
story and was going to publish it. Would 
you believe it, they offered to buy my 
silence, jumping their offer from $500 by 
slow degrees to $10,000? You may snort, 
Tarrell, but what I’m telling you is the 
truth. I left them finally with a grand 
declaration of steadfast adherence to 
duty, seorning their gold.” 
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Cool—comfortable—classy, and always out-o site, giving neat shirt-waist 
effect. Made extra long to fit men who wear trousers low at waist—Sweat 
proof elastic web and metal parts that will not rust 
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perspiration and keepsthe | 
feet dry on wet days 


The ‘“‘DOCTOR’S”’ shoe is antiseptic and water 
proof. Gives absolute foot comfort and protec- 
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One Regular Size “Sovereign” 
Is Equal to “Twin Hot Water Boilers” 


HE new model 1913- 
1914 ‘‘ Sovereign ’”’ hot 
water boiler has a double 
efficiency. It is practically 
two boilers in one: a hard 
coal burner, and a soft coal 


or wood burner. 


When the winter weather is 
mild and the smaller of ‘* Twin 
Boilers’? would be sufficient 


to heat a house, the new 





model ‘‘ Sovereign’ may be 
put on|soft fuel, with no 


necessity to waste fuel keeping alive a heavy fire of hard coal. 


[he reason the old-style hot water boilers will burn hard coal 


only is because the flues—the vents in the boiler sections through 





which the heat fumes pass into the chimney pipe—are made too 
narrow to carry away the dense smoke that arises from soft coal 


and free-burning fuel 


Phe new model ‘‘ Sovereign’’ is an improve- 


standard designs. 
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GAS ENGINES AND GAS PRODUCERS 
By LIONEL S. MARKS, S.B., M.M.E., 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and Samuel S. Wyer, Mechanical Engineer, American Society of Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Author of ‘‘Gas-Producers and Producer Gas.’? 

160 pp., 90 illus. Cloth binding. Embodying the latest information in this rapidly 
developing field. Of immense practical value to all Engineers, Machinists, Automobilists, 
Power-Boat Owners or Managers, etc.—-in fact, all interested in efficient and economical 
power production. Price $1.09. 
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“Then why the need for an alibi?” 
asked Tarrell. 

“There’s a sequel,” said Dean, with 
momentary gloom. “It got out somehow 
that the supposed Lord Leevering was 
none other than the son of ‘Croesus’ 
Dean. Well, that put a new complexion 
cn the case. I understand that each one 
of the five has written independently to 
the governor, claiming that the only way 
to square the episode is by yours truly 
doing the honorable thing, i.e., marry the 
daughter. Unless they agree to go with 
me to Utah I can’t very well marry them 
all. So the situation looks a little bad 
In fact, it begins to seem as though | 
might have a few suits for breach of 
promise on my hands soon. The old man 
is threatening trouble. And I really 
think he means it this time.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
asked Tarrell. 

“I’m going back disguised as the re- 
porter,” affirmed Dean. “I'll put it up 
to them that to help out this Dean chap 
I’ll agree to squelch the story if they, on 
their part, all agree to write to the old 
man and say it was all a mistake. In 
the meantime, I’m trying to scare up a 
good reliable alibi to convince B. B. 
Dean, Sr., that his son has been the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy.” 


CARS THAT RUN WITHOUT 
STEERING 


A NEW feature in automobile con- 
44 struction, that is expected to add 
greatly to comfort and convenience in 
driving, says Popular Mechanics, is an 
arrangement of the front axle that 
causes the front wheels to straighten out 
automatically with reference to the car 
body after the car has turned a corner. 

In the ordinary type of car the axis 
of the knuckle joint on which the front 
wheel is turned in steering is vertical, 
while in the new car the axis of this 
joint is inclined so that the lower end of 
the joint is ahead of the upper end. The 
entire axle is built on this angle and, ow- 
ing to the drop in the middle of the fixed 
axle, the supports of the front end of 
the car body are an inch or more ahead 
of the wheel centres. The spring sup- 
porting the body is also inclined at this 
angle, the front end being several inches 
higher than the rear end, and as a re- 
sult of this, the weight of the car acts 
as a thrust forward on the axle. This 
thrust combined with the fact that the 
supports of the car are ahead of the 
wheel centres causes the wheels, when 
freed from the control of the steering 
column, to trail into position at right 
angle to the fixed axle, for exactly the 
same reason that a caster trails into line 
when an article of furniture is being 
moved. With the knuckle joint inclined 
in the way described, the wheels lean in- 
ward toward the centre of the curve when 
the car is rounding a corner. 
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Genius of German Electrical Progress 


How Emil Rathenau, Industrial Banker, Built Up the 
General Electric Company 


By FREDERIC C. WILE 





66 E.G.” Wherever 
A e you go in Germany, 

a trio of initials is 
constantly hitting you in the 
eye and striking the ear. You 
encounter them in your news- 
paper and find them crop- 
ping up in_ conversation. 
They are as ubiquitous as the 
‘Liberte, Egalite et Fra- 
ternite’ of France. Before 
you cease wondering whether 
they, too, may not be a na- 
tional emblem, you learn that 
they are the popular form 
given to the name of Ger- 
many’s foremost industrial 
undertaking, the Allgemeine 
Electricitats Gesellschaft— 
General Electric Company. 
The home address of the A. 
E.G. is Berlin, but its inter- 
ests and influence comprehend 
the globe. Its flag flies in Rus- 
sia, France, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, 
Turkey, South Africa, the 
Argentine, Uruguay, Chile, 
and the Dutch East Indies. 
In its own country it is al- 
most as much of an institu- 
tion as the army or any of 
the big national establish- 
ments, without which Ger- 
many would not be what it 
is. The company is a young- 
ster, as great businesses go. 
It is not the product of four 
generations, like Krupp’s. It 
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ment of electric tramways. 
He was the pioneer of the 
turbine. He devised count- 
less new uses for applied 
electricity and manufactured 
the apparatus for them. 
Above and before all, he ori- 
ginated the system of creat- 
ing a demand for that which 
he desired to supply, and in- 
vented the principle of fin- 
ancing people or communities 
which wanted and needed 
what he had to give them 
but lacked the ready money 
to buy it. He became engi- 
neer, merchant, manufac- 
turer and banker rolled into 
one. It takes but a para- 
graph to catalogue Rathe- 
nau’s achievements; it would 
require an encyclopedia to 
record the epoch which they 
inaugurated. 

Rathenau is a born Ber- 
liner, like his father before 
him. He manifested early 
symptoms of wanderlust, and 
before emerging from the 
‘teens was an apprentice in 
overalls and blouse at a ma- 
chinery foundry in Silesia. 
There he spent four years 
of grimy toil, later to invest 
an inheritance of £750 in 
courses of training at the 
polytechnical colleges of 
Hanover and Zurich. Eng- 
land was then the unchal- 








was founded only _ thirty 
years ago by the man who 
still heads it, Emil Rathenau. It began 
with a capital of £250,000. To-day the 
A.E.G. disposes over interests valued at 
£200,000,000 which is exactly the amount 
of the war indemnity Germany extorted 
from conquered France. 

Like Ballin, of Hamburg, Rathenau is a 
Jew and utterly self-made. The three 
outstanding figures of business Germany 
—Ballin, Thyssen and Rathenau—are 
types of men with whom the new Father- 
land was providentially endowed at the 
psychological moment of its crowning 
necessities. Bismarck had accomplished 
in the creation of the Empire a political 
achievement of such all-embracing mag- 
nitude that there was no longer either 
place or occasion for great deeds of 
statesmanship or towering personalities 
to perform them. The work of conquest 
still to be done was essentially economic. 
The brains of the Grunderjahre turned 
naturally to business. That explains 
why modern Germany possesses a sur- 


plus of mercantile and industrial genius 
and suffers from a dearth of political 
talent. The giants of the post-Bismarck 
era were called upon to perform deeds 
as Trojan as the Unification. The stu- 
pendous industrial fabric they were to 
evolve had to be wrung from a soil com- 
paratively barren of natural wealth. 
Against the bountiful resources of an 
America, they had to match organizing 
skill, scientific methods, daring enter- 
prise and grinding toil. And they had to 
fight for their lives against the hamper- 
ing traditions of a regime steeped in 
bureaucracy. 

Emil Rathenau has probably done 
more than any other one man to precipi- 
tate Germany to the front rank indus- 
trially. He brought in the telephone 
and the incandescent light. He estab- 
lished the first electric light plant 
He blazed the way for the transmissior 
of electric power for manufacturing pur- 
poses. He made possible the develop- 


lengeable mistress of the 
mechanical universe, and 
Rathenau’s next occupation was as a vol- 
unteer draughtsman in the ship-engine 
building firm of Messrs. John Penn & 
Co., of Greenwich. He returned to Ger- 


_many with his own design for a 1,000 


h.p., expansion engine, and presently 
went into business on his own account 
as the proprietor of a small foundry in 
Berlin. His plans and ambitions speedi- 
ly outran his means and credit, and he 
eventually sold the foundry with nothing 
gained except an experience which was to 
prove the foundation of his career. He 
laid down for himself forthwith the 
principle of never engaging in an en- 
terprise before the capital was in sight. 
The colossal transactions of the A. E. G. 
of to-day, representing annual business 
of over £15,000,000, are all based on the 
lessons of Emil Rathenau’s luckless ven- 
ture of callow days. He never forgave 
the banking fraternity for leaving his 
little foundry in the lurch. Nowadays 
he is one of the few captains of German 
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industry who dictate terms to the finan- 
ciers. It is usually the other way about. 

For the succeeding ten years Rathe- 
nau was practically idle. Germany was 


in the throes of the economic crisis 
which followed the Franco-Prussian 
War. With that almost superhuman 


power of divination which is his dis- 
tinguished characteristic, Rathenau re- 
alized the time was not yet ripe for 
launching the ambitious schemes surg- 
ing and maturing in his reckless brain. 
He contemplated impatiently from afar 
the triumphs of labor-saving machinery 
in the United States. He tried and 
failed to induce the German War Office, 
which wanted to reconstruct 800,000 cap- 
tured French Chassepot rifles, to let him 
carry out the work with American ma- 
chinery, which enabled him to tender for 
the work at a third of the price asked 
by rivals. Labor-saving machinery was 
still excoriated in Germany as “Ameri- 
can bluff.” 

The virus of doing things on a colos- 
sal scale was implanted in Rathenau’s 
system by his visit to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876. He re- 
turned bubbling with enthusiasm over 
the dimensions of everything Transat- 
lantic. He had been fascinated most of 
all by the telephone on public exhibition 
for the first time at the Centennial. It 
electrified his soul, as he has since epi- 
tomized his emotions. For a while he 
considered acquiring the right to manu- 
facture telephone apparatus, but finally 
decided to apply for a franchise to fur- 
nish telephone _ service in Berlin 
Bureaucratic opposition almost  shat- 
tered his plans. The Postmaster-General 
said a telephone exchange in Berlin 
would secure at the most twenty-three 
subscribers, but it was not long before 
the postal authorities were asking Rathe- 
nau to superintend the installation. 


Rathenau did not really strike his gait 
until 1881, when Edison’s incandescent 
light was on display in Europe for the 
first time at the Paris Electricity Exhibi- 
tion. Rathenau’s intuition told him in- 
stantly that the future of illumination be- 
longed indisputably to the little pear- 
shaped bulb. He determined to dedicate 
his energies to acquiring the light for 
Germany and exploiting it to the utter- 
most degree. In short order he formed 
the German Edison Company for Applied 
Electricity, which was to become the 
nucleus of the A.E.G. 

Thenceforth Emil Rathenau’s career 
was a series of engineering, financial and 
commercial triumphs. Each outstripped 
its forerunner in boldness of conception, 
magnitude and success. In 1887 the Edi- 
son Company was transformed into the 
General Electric Company, which now 
undertook the manufacture of electric 
apparatus on a huge scale. There was 
not enough electric light being consumed 
in Berlin to suit Rathenau, so he evolved 
the idea of creating a demand for it. 
Hitherto it had been a luxury. He de- 
cided to make it a commodity. His am- 
bition was to make it a necessity. He 
organized the Berlin Electricity Works, 
secured by municipal charter the right 
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to use the streets for transmission of 
current far and wide, and proceeded to 
deliver electricity to the consumer at an 
attractive price. To-day, the Berlin Elec- 
tricity Works, which controls the light 
and power supply of a vast metropolis, 
represents a £6,000,000 property. The 
City of Berlin, which in 1889 derived 
£750 annual compensation from the 
Rathenau franchise, now draws £300,000 
a year from the same source. 

Rathenau, having by this time thor- 
oughly introduced the electric era, next 
turned his attention to tramways. The 
old firm of Siemens & Halske, which in 
the past had fairly monopolized the elec- 
trical industry, had now to reckon with 
a dangerous antagonist. Rathenau’s 
scheme of inducing communities to build 
and operate their own power-plants 
seemed unethical to Siemens & Halske, 
who entered with reluctance into an ap- 
parently innocent arrangement proposed 
by Rathenau, whereby they should enjoy 
non-competitive advantages in the car- 
rying out of business which came to 
them voluntarily from states, cities or 
private individuals, while Rathenau’s 
A. E. G. should be undisturbed in the 
pursuit of concessions and in their exe- 
cution. Messrs. Siemens & Halske had 
never looked with favor on the ultra- 
modern tactics of the “industrial banker,’ 
who had made a pernicious practice of 
looking for orders instead of waiting for 
them. It was not long before they as- 
sented to the annulment of the agree- 
ment into which they so cheerfully en- 
tered. They found that the Rathenau 
principle of creating consumption was 
not only sound but irresistible. 


Rathenau was now recognized as a 
sagacious and resourceful financier. The 
electrical industry was expanding at such 
a break-neck pace that he foresaw the 
urgency of extraordinary methods of fin- 
ancing it. To thatend in 1895, he 
founded the “Bank of Electrical Under- 
takings” at Zurich, which was intended 
to be a “holding company” on the Ameri- 
can model. Its primary purpose was to 
promote electrical enterprises of all con- 
ceivable sorts and to control their opera- 
tions in the interests of the A.E.G. Since 
then he has founded two other “holding 
companies,” to supervise the technical 
management of the numerous daughter 
concerns which the A.E.G. has brought 
into existence at home and abroad. In 
1902, as a counterstroke to the acquire- 
ment of the important Schuckert works 
at Nuremberg by Siemens & Halske, the 
A.E.G. took over the Union Electrical 
Company of Berlin. In 1910, his passion 
for expansion still ungratified, Rathenau 
annexed the electric and cable works of 
the great firms of Lahmayer at Frank- 
fort and Felter-Guilleaume at Mulheim. 

The secret of Emil Rathenau’s success 
is two-fold: divination and market cre- 
ation. The underlying object of every 
undertaking he ever launched was 
the creation of a wider consumption 
of electricity. He has his eye fixed 
on electrification of steam railways 
as the next great goal of the in- 
dustry. Bureaucratic old-fogeyism, his 
ancient foe, has again intrenched against 
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him, but he hopes to live to dislodge it. 


If he could have his way he would buy 

up the most important line in the coun- eC C 

try, that running between Berlin and - 

Hamburg, and electrify it at his own ex- Ord OWU 
pense, merely to illustrate the prac- 


ticability of his idea. Together with Sie- 
mens & Halske, he spent £125,000 a few 
years age for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing that an electrically propelled railway 
varriage could travel at the rate of 125 
miles an hour. 

Rathenau is not what is ordinarily 
called smart or clever. He does not un- 
derstand the art of haggling. He is al- 
most thick-headed. He has no talent oe 
whatever, and less patience, for compli- 
eated things. Nothing appeals to him 
which cannot be made plain enough for 
a child to comprehend. He has accom- 
plished all his great strikes by reducing 
problems to the proportions of utter sim- 
plicity and plausibility. When he lays a 
million-pound scheme before a bank or 
submits an electrical project to a town 
council, it is as transparent as his own 
incandescents. He is sincere and open 
to the point of naivete. He thinks at 
least ten years ahead of the ordinary 
man. All his triumphs have been the 
feats of a seer. He predicted the Ger- 
man commercial crisis of 1901 almost to 
the day. The Electric King has no 
hobbies. He eats, sleeps, drinks and 
thinks business. His only interest out- 
side of it is a generous philanthropy. No 
worthy appeal is ever directed to him in is ; ; ’ 
vein. Rathenau is 74 years old and in From small beginnings in 1810 small but persistent losses which 
indifferent health, but the hand on the 





throttle of the A.E.G. is still his. the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- occur somewhere every minute of 
pany has, in 1914, reached its every day and night. 

The Law and the present preeminent position in the Willingness to adjust losses 

Motor fire insurance field. Its steady fairly, ability to pay fully and 

Continued from Page 30. growth in strength has been unre- readiness to pay promptly are the 

tion of the fact that horses are still more | tarded by the enormous losses it three great fire insurance virtues 

sored tor teas eects ah thes ta: has paid to its policyholders both and they are the explanation of 


tor and the pedestrian are the chief users 
of the highways. 

The great problem of motor regulation 
in the cities has been the pedestrian, the 
man on the sidewalk, who is likely to 


want to cross the street and thereby e 
place himself in the path of motors, and When you need Fire Insurance 


the child playing at the curb, who is like- 

ly at any moment and without any no- Insist on the “Hartford ” "? 
tice to run out into the roadway. In order ———- 
to protect these lives, the law has added 
to the restrictions on the motorist. Cars 
must not travel at a greater rate of speed 


than t il hour, says one ordi- ticle) + hes ati Sy 
aaen. Gale ae a See Pon street : eee ave you money 


car—thus the Vancouver law—at a | 


‘in the great conflagrations of the ‘‘Hartford’s” growth and 
American History and in those prosperity. 
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under the age of eighteen. Some of these 
laws are excellent. Some should be made 
even more drastic—such as the law con- 
cerning the use of liquor by motor-drivers 
—but others are obviously futile. 

This is where the Safety First move- 
ment has come to have such great sig- 
nificance. Laws restricting the speed of 
motors do very little good, but laws to 
encourage the teaching and practice of 
Safety First principles, are all import- 
ant. The automobile has been invented 
in vain if it is to be forbidden to travel 
quickly. If it is to go no faster than— 
and sometimes not even as fast as—the 
horse, it might as well never have been 
introduced. The point is that the auto- 
mobile is the sign of a quicker-moving 
age, an age when the efficiency of a man 
is doubled and trebled by the time-sav- 
ing devices at his hand: the telephone, 
the dictating machine, the wireless—es- 
sentials to modern business. Without 
them no business man could hope to keep 
pace with his competitors. Yet the use 
of telephone, of dictating machine and of 
wireless was something that had to be 
learned just as the use of the automobile 
has to be learned. But the mistake which 
the public makes is in thinking that in 
order to use a motor one needs only to 
know how to start it and stop it. That 
is not the point. The owner of the motor 
is not the only man who gets its service. 
The motor is the servant of the whole 
community. It brings the doctor to 
the patient more quickly. It brings 
the groceries to your kitchen with 
greater speed. It brings the  con- 
tractor to your door to give you 
a tender on a job, in much less time 
than if he had not the motor. So to use 
a motor you do not necessarily have to 
own one, or rent one. Every citizen uses 
one in some way or another. Therefore, 
when it comes to crossing a street, or 
making one’s way through heavy traffic 
it behooves pedestrian and chauffeur alike 
to remember the accelerated speed of the 
day and to be careful accordingly. The 
motor legislation of the future will be 
based on the principle of “Stop! Look! 
and Listen!” applied to the man on the 
street, as well as to the man in the 
driver’s seat. 


A DISTINGUISHED OFFICE 

Prince Alexander of Teck, who during 
his visit to Canada in the coming sum- 
mer will command a cavalry brigade at 
the manceuvres of the Canadian Militia, 
rose to the rank of captain in the 7th 
Hussars, and served with distinction both 
in Matabeleland and in the Transvaal 
campaign four years later. All the three 
sons of the late Duke of Teck have held 
commissions in the cavalry, the most 
brilliant soldier of the three, perhaps, 
being the second brother, the late Prince 
Francis, who, when attached to the 
Egyptian Army in the Soudan, won Lord 
Kitchener’s highest praise. All three 
brothers were thorough Englishmen and 
extremely popular, having inherited 
much of the charm, as well as the good 
looks, of their mother, who in her youth 
was the handsomest and through life one 
of the best-loved of English Royalties. 
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ton joined them he was mapping his plan 
in quick eager words. 

“But the risk to yourself?” the general 
manager answered with a question. 

“There’s none, sor. She’ll mind me. 
She’ll come in that quite an’ sorry like! 
You’ll see. Shure she’s the best engine 
on the line. We can’t wreck her—forbye 
there’s no need. Let me get till her! I 
can do it, sor. Leave me thry.” 

“Let him try, Leeming. I heard his 
plan to Manisty. I believe he can do 
it.” Denton spoke from behind the engi- 
neer. 

Leeming hesitated. 

“Come an’ see Manisty, sor,’ Ould 
Mike put in eagerly. 

“Do you know,” the general manager 
demanded, “that you are facing every 
chance of death?” 

“T do, sor,” Mike answered steadily, 
“but I don’t believe it. Ye don’t know 
6918, sor, I’ve run her this seven year. 
We’re sweethearts, like; an’ I’m thinkin’ 
she’d not hurt me. I’ll thrust her, sor. 
I’m not goin’ back on her—so ye’ll lave 
me thry-—an’ she’ll not go back on me.” 

“Come on, then,” said Leeming. 

Three minutes later 711 with full 
steam backed out of the yards. As she 
passed the station, where groups of 
silent men stood to watch her out, the 
old engineer, poking a grizzled head from 
the window of the cab, swung his cap 
in joyous greeting. Above the roar of 
the engine they heard his cheer. 

McConnell, the grim old Irishman who 
joined in no revels, who claimed no boon 
companions, who laughed seldom and bit- 
terly, McConnell, the silent, going out 
from them like a laughing school-boy to 
face an odds so tremendous that think- 
ing of it the bravest of them went sick at 
heart! Going out with a boyish gleam in 
the sombre eyes and a light on the old 
face such as the sunshine of Donegal 
may have seen on that of the spalpeen 
hiding in the turf-riggs—a daring which 
might have belonged to the Young Mike 
McConnell who “waked up Warrendale 
o’ nights,”—and a gladness surely such 
as only Annie Rafferty had ever seen 

“By heaven,” said Manisty, “I believe 
those yarns of Tom Finlayson’s.” 


From the knob of Lower Hill they 
watched with glasses for the struggle in 
the valley—Denton, Leeming and Manis- 
ty. Challoner had refused to come. 

“There’s Mike, now, creeping up the 
grade! How slow he goes! He wants 
to reverse quickly when she comes in 
sight. There she is! No. Yes, she is!” 

“Can he see her?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Where will they meet?” 

The runaway, a bit of flashing steel, 
was lost in a cutting, flashed out again, 
and again was lost. 

711 went serenely on her way. 

Up on the hill men held their breath 
in suspense, but in the cab the engineer 
was humming softly—little Irish tunes 
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Pure Warm Air vs. ‘“Cooked Air”’ 


~ TEAM and hot water heating systems, with r: 
s ators in every room, simply warm stagnant 
w 














This new feature in a warm air heating system is 
found only on the Kelsey. It insures good ventilation 
with thorough heating. 
providing for comfort. 


And because of its spec 





over and over aga'n. Such methods are 
demned by people who have regard to health 
sanitation. 

The Kelsey Warm Air Generator provides for ar 
even circulation of pure, warm air throughout 


whole of a building by means of the Kelsey Positive 
Cap Attachment. 


gives it 61 square feet of radiating surface for 
square ft. of grate surface the Kelsey warms two 
three times as much air as the ordinary furnace : 


circulates it more uniformly. 


If you are interested in this Pure Air Heating 
System write for our booklet, 
Modern Heating and Ventilation.’’ 


The Jas. Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Brockville, Ont. 























LUXFER 
PRISMS 


shoot daylight into 


dark places 


You are wasting money paying a large 
monthly lighting bill. Daylight costs noth- 
ing. It is better, more even and more 
healthy than any artificial illumination. 
LUXFER PRISMS eatch the bright day- 
light and shoot it at any desired angle right 
to where it is needed, flooding the base- 
ment, the store, office or factory with the 
only perfect light. LUXFER PRISMS are 
made in as many styles as _ necessity 
demands. They are the solution of many 
lighting propositions and never fail to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Don’t be misled into buying ordinary pris- 
matic glass: It looks similar, but has not the 
light-refracting power of the LUXFER. 
Our catalogue ‘‘L’’ explains the scientific 
principles of LUXFER PRISMS. Write 
for it now. 





The illustration above shows how: light rays are 
bent by means of prism angles 
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Over fifty different angles~a guarantee 
of scientific accuracy. 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited, roxonto" ont 
ux pany, ’ 








It safeguards health, besides 


al form of construction that 


‘*‘Achievements in 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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~ Remember— 


when planning your summer trip 
to Kurope— 


The largest steamers, Canadian service to 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Havre, France, 
are those operated by 


THE ALLAN LINE 


New Steamers Alsatian and Calgarian 


Liverpool—Royal Mail Service, Sailings—T hursday 


Victorian and Virginian, Sailings Tuesday 


Saturday Sailings to Glasgow 


Sunday Sailings to Havre and London 


For full particulars of rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., apply 


H. &. A. ALLAN, General Agents, Montreal 
THE ALLAN LINE W. R. ALLAN 


General Agency for Ontario General Northwestern Agent 
95 King Street West 364 Main Street 
TORONTO, ONT WINNIPEG, MAN 
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A REMEDY WHICH 


SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES HAS NO EQUAL FOR 


No Diabetic should fail to give this perfectly harmless and efficacious remedy 
DIABETES, atrial. It never fails to effect wonderful results. It has the unqualified approval 


of prominent physicians. Price $2.00 per bottle. 


is a Reliable Cure for Gall Stones, Kidney Trouble, Kidney Stones, Bladder Stones, 
SANOL Gravel, Lumbago and all diseases arising from Uric Acid. Price $1.50. 


SANOL’S BLOOD SALT (S52! Sanguinis) 
olutely harmless remedy for any disturbances of digestion, 
one ae a. ee aie leur Stomach Heartburn, Leas of Appetite, Constipation, 
etc., and as an aid to digestion in wasting and nervous diseases. 
The preparations of the originator have been awarded First Prize Medal at the Hygiene 
Didactica xposition by the University of Lemberg. Price, 50¢ per Bottle. 
LITERATURE FREE ON REQUEST. 


The Sanol Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 975 Main Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
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of Donegal or snatches of Canadian love 
songs. 

When 6918 came in sight he would re- 
verse and start back at full speed and 
this he hoped would be at least equal to 
that made by the runaway. Once as 
sured of this, he would slow slightly— 
barely enough to let the pursuing engine 
gain on him. Then when her nose was 
close against his tender—when she had 
actually began to shove the engine in 
front, he might gradually cut off more 
steam, and then—then there was the pos 
sibility of climbing from the cab along 
the foot-board and tender and so board 
ing 6918. 

He made his plans composedly. Just 
where he would meet the runaway he 


' could not tell, but he judged from the 


dispatch orders regarding her that she 
must be nearing the big cut on Bald 
Mountain. Just beyond it was a long 
grade with neither fill nor cutting, and 
here he had chosen to make the struggle 
But that was as might be. She might 
flash out from any piece of forest, or be 
lying in wait to spring upon him beyond 
any curve. 

As no one else could do he understood 
the ways of 6918. He knew to a nicety 
she would lose time and 
where gain; he held his breath over 
curves where she might be ditched, and 
thought of possible dangers to her with 
a sinking heart. 

“‘She’s missin’ me now, “he said aloud, 
remembering the bridge above Lost 
Creek. 

And when he caught first sight of her, 
across the stretch of the valley, a shining 
smoke-plumed demon rushing toward 
him, he laughed an amused greeting. 
“She’s all right!” he said. 

He gave 711 headway and she sprang 
away under it. There was still time to 
make the appointed battle-ground. 

To the men on the hill both engines 
had been lost. Leeming kept his eyes 
on the long stretch of track showing a 
shadowy line at the foot of Bald Moun- 
tain. Here, he guessed, was Mike’s 
ground of vantage, and he watched the 
upper edge where it bit into the forest 
for the runaway to appear. 

“He won’t make it,” he thought. 

From the curve below 711 crept into 
the area of conflict. Up, up the grade 
she crawled, ever approaching the dark 
line of spruce from which would flash 
the derelict. 

“He’s reversed,” said Manisty, “She’s 
coming!” 

711 slowed, hung for an uncertain 
second in position, and started down 
grade again at a swiftly accelerating pace. 
From the dark spruce above flashed out 
the pursuing engine. 

“She doesn’t gain,” Manisty cried. 

Denton leaned forward, watching . It 
looked too horribly like a chase. He 
could not feel but that the engine ahead 
was fleeing panic-stricken. As he watched 
she seemed to slow very slightly. 6918 
was gaining!— gaining!— upon her! 
Denton cried out and turned away; but 
Manisty broke into a cheer. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” he cried. 


§- 


§- 





For the two engines were running as 
one, the wicked nose of 6918 shoved close 
against the tender of the leading engine. 

Gradually the speed decreased. Mc- 
Connell, so far as he dared, was lessen- 
ing that of the engine in front, and the 
runaway felt the added weight. They 
passed thus around the curve at the foot 
of Bald Mountain; and Manisty shifted 
his glass. 

“You'll get him again, “he said, “at 
the edge of the Knob. There they come 
at last! There!—My God, Leeming, did 
you see him?” 

For as the engine slipped past the 
opening between the hills they had 
caught one glimpse—two rocking, sway- 
ing monsters, close-locked, and against 
the black side of 6918, above the foot- 
board, a glint of blue—the engineer’s 
blue shirt! 

They ran around the shoulder of the 
knob, and gained another fleeting 
glimpse of the track below, It might 
have been the same glimpse, save that 
the patch of blue was gone. 

“He’s made it,” Manisty said uncer- 
tainly. 

Denton swore—or prayed—under his 
breath. 

“Why doesn’t he whistle?” Leeming 
asked anxiously; and after a moment, 
“Why doesn’t he whistle? They’re al- 
most at the spur!” 

And then, distinct through the frosty, 
sun-lit air came the  whistle—clear, 
steady—6918 asking again for right of 
way. 

At the station, where an eager throng 
waited expectant, the sound was answer- 
ed by cheer after cheer; and when, 
three minutes later the two engines came 
to a stand in the yards the tracks were 
black with men. No prodigal was ever 
welcomed more warmly. 

“6918!”"—“Ould Mike!” 

The yards rang with it. 

“Be aisy, boys!”” McConnell said, ward- 
ing off the hands reached to draw him 
from the cab, “I’ve a shoulder!” 

He climbed stiffly to the ground, an 
arm hanging limp. His shirt was torn 
and his face cut and bruised, but it had 
still the look of boyish happiness with 
which he had said good-bye. 

To this new Mike they responded with 
eagerness, cheer after cheer. 

“That’s better than the stone quarry,” 
somebody said, and McConnell turned 
back to his engine with an odd little 
gesture of protection. 

“It’s the foine gurrl she is, comin’ over 
all that track by her lonesome an’ makin’ 
the big curve an’ Lost Creek with niver 
a miss—the darlin’—An’ she snuggled 
down into me hand like she’d been lone- 
some an’ wanted to come home. Wreck 
her, would they? Not with Ould Mike—” 

He broke off abruptly, for Denton, 
Leeming and Manisty had made their 
way into the crowd. 

He heard their congratulations, ill at 
ease. 

“Not much, sor,” in answer to Leem- 
ing’s inquiry as to his arm—“An ‘twas 
no fault o’ 6918. Shure she nestled in 
as quite an’ sorry-like as a baby that’s 
been naughty an’ just wants lovin’. 
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Beasts of Prey! 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? 
If your business takes you into bad or 
lonely neighborhoods, there is but one 
way to guard against the possibility of a 
crushed skull and a broken body—keep 
your distance and cow others into keep- 
ing theirs. You can get authority frome 
proper officials to carry when you need 
it an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revoiver. 

At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready——nothing to adjust, or 
forget—it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is saf. A blow on 
.| the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary to 
fire it—a long pull on the trigger. You 
can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs. 














$6—at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 





Send for our 82-page Book which tells a 
about Revolvers, Iver Johnson **Champion’’ 
. , 5 ee Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycle 








IVER JOHNSON 
Automatic REVOLVER 


Automatic 


IVER JOHNSON'’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 296 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 























$60 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 


to any Canadian man or woman with red blood in their veins. 

| want r presentatives in every part of the country for the livest, most honest, and most 
efficient proposition ever offered. No experience needed. 

It solves the bathing problem. No plumbing, No Water-works required. 
‘ountry and city dweller. Full length bath in any room. 
an umbrella. 

Now, I want YOU to handle your county, demonstrating tubs on liberal plan. 
money in a week than you ever made in a month befor 


Two Sales a Day—$300 a Month 


That’s what you should get every month 
Needed in every home—badly wanted, ~ 
eagerly bought. Take the orders right and 
left. Quick sales, immense profits Look 
at these men Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders 
first week; Myers, Wis., $250 profit first 
month; Newton, California, $60 in three 
days. You should do as well. The work 
is very easy, pleasant, permanent, fascin 
ating. It means a business of your town. 


A boon alike to 
Folds in small roll, handy as 


I’m positive 
you can make more 


DEMONSTRATING TUB FURNISHED 


I grant you credit—back you up 
with live, appealing sales talks 
Hundreds of delighted buyers and gales 
a igents bear testimony to the value of my 
folding bath-tub and to the squareness of 


my business methods. 


help you 


Write to-day for full details. 


Sena no money. Just a post-card for free Tub offer. 


c. A, RUKAMP, General Manager 


THE ROBINSON CABINET CO., 122*Sandwich Street, Walkerville, Ont. 
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GRAND TRUNK HOTELS 


The Chateau Laurier 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


$2,500,000 hotel, situated in the 












The 
heart of the Capital of Canada, is one of the 


new 


SS 


\ ‘Ra! i 


finest hotels on the Continent. Accommodation, 
fates, $2.00 





three hundred and fifty rooms. 


‘its 
j 





and upwards. European plan. 





A. T. FOLGER, Resident Manager 





The Fort Garry 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Located in Winnipeg on the same site as old 


‘ 
t 


‘‘Fort Garry,’’ of Indian days. Centrally : 
located. Three hundred rooms. Cost $2,000,000. H 
The latest in hotel constructior European i | 
lar . 
pla Hi 


CHAS. L. DeROUVILLE, Resident Manager 








The Highland Inn 


Beautifully situated in Algonquin Provincial Park. The attractions are:—Finest 
Canoe Trips in America, Excellent Fishing—a universal playground. Write for book- 
let. Rates:—$2.50 to $3.00 per day; $16.00 to $18.00 per week. G. W. HAWORTH, 


Resident Manager. 





HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


THE MACDONALD THE QU’APPELLE 


Edmonton, Alberta Regina, Saskatchewan 


THE PRINCE RUPERT 


Prince Rupert, British Columbia 





F. W. BERGMAN, Manager of Hotels - WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 



































Art Association of Montreal 


Permanent Collections on view. 


Exhibitions and Lectures throughout the season. 


J. B. ABBOTT - Curator and Secretary 




















’Twas my own clumsiness in boardin’ 
her. She wouldn’t go for to hurt me. An’ 
now, sor, I’ll get the docthor to tie up 
this arrm before I go back on the 
ploughs.” 

He walked away from them across the 
platform silent through the cheering 
crowds—the Ould Michael McConnell 
they had always known. 


The Barred Cabin 


Continued from Page 22. 


hundred dollars at the head of my bunk.” 

“I’ve got more’n that in mine, but she’s 
sleeping on it.” 

“Hundred’s enough. You get the stuff 
If she hears you, tell her I’m outside 
smoking. I don’t dare go back.” 

Dan started toward the cabin. 

“And get our caps and mitts,” whis- 
pered Bill. 

Anxiously Stillwater waited on the 
ice. No sound came from the cabin. At 
last he saw a flash of light as the door 
opened. Then it was closed, and a dark 
figure came hurrying down the trail. 

“Never heard me, she snored so loud,’ 
whispered Dan as he handed Bill his 
coat, cap, mitts and buckskin purse. 

“Hurry!” called Bill. 

In the steady dog-trot of northern win- 
ter travel, the two men started down the 
lake on the trail. It was packed and 
frozen as hard as cement, and their 
moccasins barely touched it as they sped 
on across the great, white expanse. Sud- 
denly both stopped, trembling, not dar 
ing even to whisper. A sound had come 
to them through the clear, cold silence. 
Again they heard it. 

“William! William!” 

They saw a patch of light in the cen- 
tre of the dark square on the shore which 
they knew to be their cabin. 

“William, come here!” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Dan, seizing Bill’s 
hand. 

Together they sped on, not pausing to 
look or listen until they had reached the 
shore a mile away. 

“Partner, that was the narrowest es- 
cape we ever had,” gasped Dan when 
they stopped on the portage trail. 

“It sure was, partner,” replied Bill, 
still whispering. 


MAIL BOXES INDEX 
OF COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


A German statistician has figured out 
that the number of collection boxes used 
by the postal authorities of each nation 
may serve as an indication of commercial 
activity. According to his information 
the nations rank commercially as fol- 
lows: Germany, with 155,766 boxes for 
the collection of mail; the United States, 
with 144,640; France, 79,724; British 
India, 75,083; United Kingdom, 71,986; 
Japan, 67,694; Austria-Hungary, 59,503; 
Italy, 39,767; Russia, 31,714. Other 
countries range from Switzerland with 
13,472, to Persia with 17, and Abyssinia 
with only 6. 
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A Man of Might, 
The foe he braves; 
Help'd by Flurite, 
He rules the waves, 


It’s used on English Warships, is 


LUXIT 





the paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


It goes with The Flag and follows it. In all 
parts of the world Fluxite is used by both Ama- 
teurs and Mechanics. With a little Fluxite the 
solder grips like magic even on dirty metals. 

Of Ironmongers and Stores in small and large tins 


The ‘* FLUXITE”’ SOLDERING SET 


contains a special ‘‘small-space’’ Soldering Iron, a locket 
Blow Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc, and a Pamphlet on 
“Soldering Work.’ 

Sample Set, Post Paid, Direct, $1.35. 


Auto-Controlier Co., 256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England 
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SPRUCE YOQp ’ 
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A LONG POINT SATEEN MADRAS COLLAR 
20c., or 3 for 50c. 


The last word in this very popular style!of col- 
lar. No collar we make possesses to a higher 
degree the distinctive style which differentiates 
the Red Man Brand from all others. This col- 
lar will be very popular,this season. 

For Sale by Canada’s Best Men’s Stores 


EARL & WILSON 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Troy’s Best Product 




















Ignorance Isa Crime 


Tsp dally sexual ignorance, which causes 
ills and so much unhappiness, crime, race im 


You can’t afford to be without the sexual marae of 
» Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT -_ 


age ne g) 





N. W. Univ. Medical Scho« 
Plain Truths of Sex Life and 
— rding 





All ‘About Sex Matters 


I aren C1 Bibeg tw ee poor be 
eed te Read all others need to know 


(IMustrated; 320 pages) Scentiie Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. ' Philadelphia, Pa.,U. 5.4 
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Canadians 
at Harvard 


Continued from Page 19. 
FY 


has flowed for generations all over 
the country, and is flowing larger 
and richer every year! John Har- 
vard started that stream, and here 
again is the foundation of his death- 
less fame.” 

John Harvard was a_ torch-bearer 

whose light will never go out. 


Marie Corelli’s Dream 


To rescue what is now known as the 
“Harvard House,” built on High Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in 1596 by Thomas 
Rogers, an alderman of the town, and 
to present it to Harvard University, had 
been the dream of Miss Marie Corelli 
ever since she took up her residence in 
Stratford. This house was for nine years 
the home of Thomas Rogers’ daughter 
Katharine, who when twenty-one years 
of age went to Holy Trinity Church and 
there became the bride of Robert Har- 
vard on April 8th, 1605. A knowledge 
of the early history of the old house and 
of its association with the name of Har- 
vard had made it an object of intensest 
interest to Miss Corelli. Charmingly told 
is her story of the dismay with which she 
always looked upon the repeated mal- 
treatment of the old home, of the auction 
sale at which the house was not “knocked 
down” to the highest bidder, of her 
casually meeting on board Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht Erin Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Morris, of Chicago, whose interest 
she succeeded in arousing, and who fin- 
ally and gladly agreed to give the £1,300 
necessary for the purchase of the house 
by private sale and to present it to Har- 
vard University as a “sort of sacred link 
with the past, and a fraternal tie be- 
twixt the Old World and the New, on 
the historic ground of the town where 
Shakespeare first saw the light.” 


MODERN SCIENCE AND 
INVENTION 

Referring to a recent snowstorm a 
writer in a contemporary says 

An odd sense of being set back a 
generation or two beset the average com- 
muter last week; one who ate his dinner 
by candle-light, found his telephone 
“dead,” could not send a telegraph mes- 
sage, had to stay at home because there 
was no train, knew that in case of fire 
the engines could not reach him, heard 
of milk famines and threatened stopping 
of food and coal supplies, was told of 
train-loads of people stalled all night 
(one train was “lost” for nearly a day), 
and later learned of friends in the “real 
country” who literally had to dig them- 
selves out—such a one, and there were 
many thousands of whom this descrip- 
tion would apply, might well realize vivid- 
ly what modern science and invention 
have done for his comfort and con- 
venience. 

















URO 


Don’t Pay Good Money 
for Impractical, Unme- 
chanical and Often 
Worthless Fountains 





Water Inlet 





Faucet 
Handle 


Bubble Over 
flow Waste 


Actual Size 7” High 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubble Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow waste, 
and insures 


Safety and Service 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing and 
the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is one 


of its important subdivisions. 
SAFETY SERVICE 
rixst PURO SivA%s 
Ie made of heavy brass with extra heavy 
nickel plate. Bubbler easily controlled by 
separate “squeeze” handle. No spurts—ne 
choking—inside regulation prevents “shower- 
bath.” Faucet is controlled by another 
squeeze handle. Faucet ives full water 
pressure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 
Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting proposition to yeu 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
342 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 





























THE HIGH COST 
OF REPAIRS 


The ann 1a] expense of re 
pairs of and factory 
is reduc 
with metal furni 

steel stools with wood 
tops yractically in 
destructible. Likewise our 
metal lockers, window and 
machinery guards,  tool- 
room partitions, ete. No 
repairs necessary, Last in- 
lefinite 

OUR C ATALOGUE “—_ 
CONTAINS SOME 
Vv AL UABLE HELPS IN 









BUYING OFFICE 
EQU IPMENT, WRITE 
FOR I?, 
CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS COMPANY 
Hamilton - Ontario 
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Nothing touches the soap but your face. 
>} You hold the shaving stick by the metal 
7) holder, which allows you to use the last avail- 
"| able bit of soap as conveniently as the first. 


The Holder-Top Stick is the 
last word in convenience. Add tc this the absolute 
purity of the soap and its 
creamy, lasting, abundant 
lather and you have a shav- 
ing luxury that is pretty near 
perfection. 


THREE OTHER FORMS OF THE SAME 
GOOD QUALITY: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick Rines’-Cover 


Williams’ Shaving Powder Hizset-Cover 
N 


ickeled Box 


Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 








A miniature trial package of any one of these four 
shaving preparations will be sent postpaid for 4c. in 
stamps. 


Powder THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn, 





WILLIAMS’ JERSEY CREAM SOAP 


and our extensive line of Toilet Soaps have the same softening, creamy, emollient qualities that have made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. Ask your dealer for them, 























































































Spanish Gold 


Continued from Page 28. 


“I don’t know,” said the Major. “I 
dare say you’re sorry now there’s no 
wind. I think if I were you I’d go ashore 
and try to slip round some back way ani 
sweep out Higginbotham’s hed before 
night.” 

“T won’t do that. I nate sneaking. un- 
derhand ways of doing things. Let us 
te gentlemen, Major, whatever else we 
are. We'll go ashore with our heads up. 
We've nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“You may go by yourself. I won’t. 
I’ll stay on the yacht till there’s breeze 
enough to take her ovt of this.” 

“Very well, I’ll go alone After all, 
the man is a stranger here, and whether 
there’s glass in his bed or not we ought 
to try and cheer him up. Hiyginbotham 
isn’t very interesting. I’m sure he’s bor- 
ing Willoughby already. I expect the 
poor man is feeling a bit lonely too. see- 
ing the Granuaile go off. By the way. 
I wonder where she’s going to? She 
headed for the south point of the island, 
and that looks rather as if she meant to 
fetch Inishmore. I hope to goodness Hig- 
ginbotham hasn’t been talking about Sir 
Giles and the tuberculosis. 1’d like to 
have a chance of making a good impres- 
sion before I have to begin explaining 
that business. I wish Sir Giles hadn’t 
gone off in a ridiculous huff. If we’a 
been friends I might have got him to 
stand over the tuberculosis and it would 
have been all right. The Chief Secretary 
couldn’t well contradict a baronet, what- 
ever he might think in his own mind. It 
isn’t my fault Sir Giles took offence the 
way he did. I was telling him the literal 
truth. I couldn’t start inventing a lot of 
lies just to please him.” 

“T don’t see why you couldn’t. You've 
invented plenty the last few days.” 

“I’m going on shore now,” said Mel- 
don. “I see Willoughby and Higgin- 
botham strolling up together towards the 
hut. I don’t suppose he’s likely to go 
to bed at this hour of the afternoon, but 
in case of accidents I’ll go at once.” 

“The only thing you seem to mind 
about is that broken glass. It doesn’t 
seem to me nearly so serious as the other 
things.” 

“It isn’t. Considered by itself, it isn’t 
really serious at all. The thing is that 
Higginbotham won’t know how it got 
there. He won’t have any explanation to 
offer. The Chief Secretary, gashed and 
bleeding, will blame the wrong man. He’ll 
think that Higginbotham has been play- 
ing off some new kind of apple-pie bed on 
him and he’ll be upset about it. That will 
ruin Higginbotham’s prospects in life. 
That’s why I’m anxious about the bed. 
I must get off at once.” 

“Go on,” said the Major, with a sigh. 
“The Lord alone knows what you'll do 
when you get ashore. Things can’t be 
much worse, anyway.” 

“Don’t be gloomy,” said Meldon, as 
he got into the punt. “Just trust me 


a little. I’m not at the end of my re- 
sources yet, by any means. After all, 
what’s a Chief Secretary? I suppose 


points in a store and do so in a 
etter 


than has been 
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| very soon will be. 


he’s only flesh and blood like the rest of 
us. And besides, he’s a migratory kind 
of bird. He’s here to-day, and back in 
his native England to-morrow.” 

Higginbotham, his face white with 
anxiety and distress, ran down the hill 
from his hut and greeted Meldon as he 
came alongside the pier. 

“Meldon,” he said, “I’m awfully sorry, 
but you’d better go back to the yacht at 
once. Don’t come on shore. Like a good 
man, go back. I can’t tell you how sorry 
I am about it all. He’s frightfully 
angry.” 

“Who’s angry?” said Meldon, step- 
ping ashore with the painter in his hand. 
“Do try to be intelligible, Higginbotham, 
and don’t speak till you’ve got your 
breath. I hate having things gasped out 
at me. Who’s angry?” 

“The Chief Secretary.” 

“Has he gone to bed yet?” 

“No, he hasn’t. Why should he go to 
bed? He’s up at my place sitting on a 
chair. I left him just for a moment 
when I saw you coming ashore. I ran 
down to warn you, in case you thought of 
coming up.” 

“If he hasn’t gone to bed,” said Mel- 
don, “I don’t see that he’s anything par- 
ticular to be angry about.” 

“It’s about Major Kent and the geo- 
logical survey of the island. He said 
he’d never heard of such a thing in his 
life. He said a most unwarrantable use 
had been made of his name. I can’t tell 
you all he said. He called it intolerable 
insolence. I give you my word, Meldon, 
I wouldn’t have mentioned the matter 
if I’d had the slightest idea that you 
were only pulling my leg. I really be- 
lieved you. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“If I’d told you I shouldn’t have pulled 
your leg. What on earth would be the 
use of playing off a spoof on a man and 
at the same time telling him you were 
doing it? I wish you’d be reasonable, 
Higginbotham.” 

“Fortunately I didn’t mention the 
National School or Sir Giles Buckley 
When I saw how things really were, I 
dried up at once. I’m more sorry than 
I can possibly tell you. Somehow I never 
thought 

“That'll do,” said Meldon. “Don’t go 
on apologizing. I don’t blame you in the 
least. You acted in a perfectly natural 
way.” 

Meldon stooped and made fast the 
painter of the punt. 

“You’re not coming ashore, are you?” 
said Higginbotham. “Don’t do it. Please 
don’t. Go back to the yacht.” 

“I’m going up to have a chat with the 
Chief Secretary,” said Meldon. 

sut he won’t speak to you, I know 
he won’t. I tell you he’s simply savage.” 

“It’s for your sake I’m going. I want 
to prevent your getting into trouble. I 
don’t want to have your prospects 
blighted on account of any misunder- 
standing with the Chief Secretary.” 

“But I’m not in any trouble. I as- 
Sure you he doesn’t blame me. He said 
so himself. It’s only you he’s angry 
with.” 

“If he’s not angry with you now, he 


As soon as ever he 
gets into bed he’ll be wanting to tear 
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you limb from limb, unless I go up and 
straighten things out.” 


“But why? What has he to be angry 


with me about?” 

“You'll find that out as soon as he 
gets into bed.” 

Meldon began to walk towards the hut. 
Higginbotham’s fears came back on him 
and rendered him almost inarticulate. 
He seized Meldon by the arm and tried 
to hold him forcibly. With actual tears 
in his eyes he entreated his friend to 
stop. He ejaculated unintelligible sen- 
tences about “awful rows,” “legal pro- 
ceedings,” and “public disgrace.” He 
even mentioned high treason. 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Meldon. “I’m 
going up to talk sense to that Chief Sec- 
retary. If everybody else he comes across 
is as much afraid of him as you are, it’s 
quite time that somebody that isn’t took 
him in hand. Pull yourself together, 
Higginbotham, and come up with me. I 
want you to introduce me. It’s awkward 
walking in on a man you’ve never met 
without an introduction.” 

Higginbotham shook his head. After 
a last appeal he sat down helplessly on 
the grass. Meldon walked on towards 
the hut. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE Chief Secretary lay back in Hig- 
ginbotham’s hammock-chair. There was 
a frown on his face. His sense of per- 
sonal dignity was outraged by the story 
he had just heard. He had not been very 
long Chief Secretary of Ireland, and, 
though not without a sense of humor, he 
took himself and his office very seriously. 
He came to Ireland intending to do jus- 
tice and show mercy. He looked forward 
to a career of real usefulness. He was 
prepared to be opposed, maligned, mis- 
understood, declared capable of every 
kind of iniquity. He did not expect to be 
treated as a fool. He did not expect that 
an official in the pay of one of the Gov- 
ernment boards would assume as a mat- 
ter of course that he was a fool and 
believe any story about him, however in- 
trinsically absurd. He failed to imagine 
any motive for the telling of such a story. 
There must, he assumed, have been a 
motive, but what it was he could not even 
guess. 

Meldon entered the hut without knock- 
ing at the door. 


“Mr. Willoughby, I believe,” he said 
cheerily. “You must allow me to intro- 
duce myself since Higginbotham isn’t 
here to do it for me. My name is Mel- 
don—the Rev. J. J. Meldon, B.A., of 
ee os Tg 


The Chief Secretary intended to rise 
with dignity and walk out of the hut. 
He failed because no one can rise other- 
wise than awkwardly out of the depths 
of a hammock-chair. 

“Don’t sir,” said Meldon, watching his 
struggles. “Please don’t stir. I shouldn’t 
dream of taking your chair. I'll sit on 
the corner of the table. I'll be quite 


‘ comfortable, I assure you. How do you 


like Inishgowlan, now you are here? It’s 
a nice little island, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Willoughby succeeded in getting 
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out of the chair. He walked across the 
hut, turned his back on Meldon, and 
stared out of the window. 

“I came up here to have a chat with 
you,” said Meldon. “Perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind turning round. I always 
find it more convenient to talk to a man 
who isn’t looking the other way. I don’t 
make a point of it, of course. If you’ve 
got into the habit of keeping your back 
turned to people, I don’t want you to 
alter it on my account.” 

Mr. Willoughby turned round. He 
seemed to be on the point of making an 
angry remark. Meldon faced him with a 
bland smile. The look of irritation faded 
in Mr. Willoughby’s face. He appeared 
puzzled. 

“It’s about Higginbotham’s bed,” said 
Meldon, “that I want to speak. It’s an 
excellent bed, I believe, though I never 
slept in it myself. But——” 

“If there’s anything the matter with 
the bed,” said Mr. Willoughby severely, 
“Mr. Higginbotham should himself repre- 
sent the facts to the proper authorities.” 

“You quite misunderstand me. And 
in any case Higginbotham can’t move in 
the matter because he doesn’t, at present, 
know that there’s anything wrong about 
the bed. By the time he finds out it will 
be too late to do anything. I simply 
want to give you a word of advice. Don’t 
sleep in Higginbotham’s bed to-night.” 

“T haven’t the slightest intention of 
sleeping in it.” 

“That’s all 


right. I’m glad you 
haven’t. The fact is”’—Meldon’s voice 


sank almost to a whisper—“there hap- 
pens to be a quantity of broken glass 
in that bed. I need scarcely tell a man 
with your experience of life that broken 
glass in a bed isn’t a thing which suits 
everybody. It’s all right, of course, if 
you’re used to it, but I don’t suppose you 
are.” 

Mr. Willoughby turned, this time to- 
wards the door. There was something 
in the ingenuous friendliness of Meldon’s 
face which tempted him to smile. He 
caught sight of Higginbotham standing 
white and miserable on the threshold. He 
made a snatch at the dignity which had 
nearly escaped him and frowned severely. 

“T think, Mr. Higginbotham,” he said, 
“that I should like to take a stroll round 
the island.” 

“Come along,” said Meldon. “I’ll show 
you the sights. You don’t mind climbing 
walls, I hope. You’ll find the place most 
interesting. Do you care about babies? 
There’s a nice little beggar called Michael 
Pat. Any one with a taste for babies 
would take to him at once. And there’s a 
little girl called Mary Kate, a_ great 
friend of Higginbotham’s She’s the 
granddaughter of old Thomas O’F laherty 
Pat. By the way, how are you going to 
manage about Thomas O’Flaherty’s bit 
of land? There’s been a lot of trouble 
over that.” 

Mr. Willoughby sat down again in the 
hammock-chair and stared at Meldon. 

“Of course it’s your affair, not mine,” 
said Meldon. “Still, if I can be of any 
help to you, you’ve only got to say so. 
I know old O’Flaherty pretty well, and 

, I may say without boasting that I have 
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as much influence with him as any man 
on the island.” 

“If I want your assistance I shall ask 
for it,” said Mr. Willoughby coldly. 

“That’s right,” said Meldon. “I’ll do 
anything I can. The great difficulty, of 
course, is the language. You don’t talk 
Irish yourself, I suppose. Higginbotham 
tells me he’s learning. It’s a very dif- 
ficult language, highly inflected. I’m not 
very good at it myself. I can’t carry on 
a regular business conversation in it. 
By the way, what is your opinion of the 
Gaelic League?” 

A silence followed. Mr. Willoughby 
gave no opinion of the Gaelic League. 
Meldon sat down again on the corner 
of the table and began to swing his legs. 
Higginbotham still stood in the doorway. 
Mr. Willoughby, with a bewildered look 
on his face, lay back in the hammock- 
chair. 

“T see,” said Meldon, “that you’ve 
sent your yacht away. That was what 
made me think you were going to sleep 
in Higginbotham’s bed. I suppose she’ll 
be back before night?” 

“Really ” began Mr. Willoughby. 

Meldon replied at once to the tone in 
which the word was spoken. 

“T don’t want to be asking questions. 
If there’s any secret about the matter 
you’re quite right to keep it to yourself. 
I quite understand that you Cabinet 
Ministers can’t always say out every- 
thing that’s in your mind. I only men- 
tioned the steamer because the conver- 
sation seemed to be languishing. You 
wouldn’t talk about Thomas O’F laherty 
Pat’s field, and you wouldn’t talk about 
the Gaelic League, though I thought that 
would be sure to interest you. Now you 
won’t talk about the steamer. However, 
it’s quite easy to get on some other sub- 
ject. Do you think the weather will hold 
up? The glass has been dropping the 
last two days.” 

Mr. Willoughby struggled out of the 
hammock-chair again. He drew himself 
up to his full height and squared his 
shoulders. His face assumed an expres- 
sion of rigid determination. He ad- 
dressed Higginbotham. 

“Will you be so good as to go up to 
the old man you spoke of-——” 

“Thomas O’Flaherty Pat,” said Mel- 
don. “That’s the man he means—you 
know, Higginbotham.” 

“And tell him ” went on Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“If you’re to tell him anything,” said 
Meldon, “don’t forget to take someone 
with you who understands Irish.” 

“And tell him,” repeated Mr. Wil- 
loughby, “that I shall expect him here 
in about an hour to meet Father Mul- 
crone.” 

“IT see,” said Meldon. “So that’s 
where the yacht’s gone. You’ve_ sent 
for the priest to talk sense to the old 
boy. Well, I dare say you’re right, 
though I think we could have managed 
with the help of Mary Kate. She knows 
both languages well, and she’d do any- 
thing for me, though she has rather a 
down on Higginbotham. It’s a pity you 
didn’t consult me before sending the 
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“Yes and I didn’t like the idea of 
the Dictaphone when I started, 
either.” 
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steamer off all the way to Inishmore. 
However, it can’t be helped now.” 

Higginbotham departed on his errand 
and shut the door of the hut after him. 
The Chief Secretary turned to Meldon. 

“You’ve chosen,” he said, “to force 
your company on me this afternoon in 
a most unwarrantable manner.” 

“I’ll go at onee if you like,” said Mel- 
don. “I only came up here for your own 
good, to warn you about the state of 
Higginbotham’s bed. You ought to be 
more grateful to me than you are. It 
isn’t every man who’d have taken the 
trouble to come all this way to save a 
total stranger from getting his legs cut 
with broken glass. However, if you 
hunt me away, of course I'll go. Only ] 
think you’ll be sorry afterwards if I do 
I may say without vanity that I’m far 
and away the most amusing person on 
this island at present.” 

“As you are here,” said Mr. Willough- 
by, “I take the opportunity of asking you 
what you mean by telling that outrage- 
ous story to Mr. Higginbotham. I’m not 
accustomed to having my name used in 
that way and, to speak plainly, I regard 
it as insolence.” 

“You are probably referring to the 
geological survey of this island?” 

“Yes. To your assertion that I em- 
ployed a man called Kent to survey this 
island. That is precisely what I do 
refer to.” 

“Then you ought to have said so 
plainly at first, and not have left me to 
guess at what you were talking about. 
Many men couldn’t have guessed, and 
then we should have been rambling about 
at cross purposes for the next hour or 
so without getting any further. Al- 
ways try and say plainly what you mean, 
Mr. Willoughby. I know it’s difficult, 
but I think you’ll find it pays in the end. 
Now that I know what’s in your mind, 
I’ll be very glad to thrash it out with 
you. You know Higginbotham, of 
course?” 

wt oS 

“Intimately?” 

“I met him this afternoon for the first 
time.” 

“Then you can’t be said really to know 
Higginbotham. That’s a pity, because 
without a close and intimate knowledge 
of Higginbotham you’re not in a position 
to understand that geological survey 
story. Take my advice and drop the 
whole subject until you know Higgin- 
botham better. After spending a few 
days on the island in constant inter- 
course with Higginbotham you’ll be able 
to understand the whole thing. Then 
you'll appreciate it. In the meanwhile 
I’m sure you won’t mind my adding, 
since we are on the subject—and it was 
you who introduced it—that you ought 
not to go leaping to conclusions without 
a proper knowledge of the facts. I said 
the same thing this morning to Major 
Kent when he insisted that you had come 
here to search for buried treasure.” 

Mr. Willoughby pulled himself  to- 
gether with an effort. He felt a sense 
of bewilderment and hopeless confusion. 
The sensation was familiar. He had ex- 


| perienced it before in the House of Com- 
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mons when Irish members of both 
parties asked questions on the same sub- 
ject. He knew that his only chance was 
to ignore side-issues, however fascinat- 
ing, and get back at once to the original 
point. 

“I’m willing,” he said, “to listen to any 
explanation you have to offer; but I do 
not see how Mr. Higginbotham’s char- 
acter alters, or can alter, the fact that 
you told him what I can only describe 
as an outrageous lie.” 

“The worst thing about you English- 
men is that you have such blunt minds. 
You don’t appreciate the lights and 
shades, the finer nuances, what I may 
perhaps describe as the chiaroscuro of 
things. It’s just the same with my 
friend Major Kent. By the way, I 
ought to apologize for him. He ought 
to have come ashore and called upon 
you this afternoon. It isn’t the want of 
loyalty which prevented him. He’s a 
strong Unionist, and on principle he re- 
pects his Majesty’s Ministers whatever 
party they belong to. The fact is he 
was a bit nervous about this geological 
survey business. He didn’t know exactly 
how you’d take it. I told him that you 
were a reasonable man and that you’d 
see the thing in a proper light, but he 
wouldn’t come.” 

“Will you kindly tell me what is the 
proper light in which to view this ex- 
traordinary performance of yours?” 

“Certainly. It will be a little difficult, 
of course, when you don’t know Higgin- 
botham, but I’ll try.” 

“Leave Mr. Higginbotham out,” said 
the Chief Secretary irritably. “Tell me 
simply this, were you justified in making 
a statement which you knew to be a base- 
less invention? How do you explain the 
fact that you told a deliberate—that you 
didn’t speak the truth?” 

“I’ve always heard of you as an edu- 
cated and cultured man. I may assume 
therefore that you know all about prag- 
matism.” 

“| oat.” 

“Well, you ought to. It’s a most inter- 
esting system of philosophy quite worth 
your while to study. I’m sure you’d like 
it if you understood it. In fact, I ex- 
pect you’re a pragmatist already with- 
out knowing it. Most of us practical 
men are.” 

“I’m waiting for an explanation of the 
story you told Mr. Higginbotham.” 


“Quite right. I’m coming to that in a 
minute. Don’t be impatient. If you’d 
been familiar with the pragmatist phil- 
osophy it would have saved time. As 
you’re not—though as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland I think you ought to be— 
I’ll have to explain. Pragmatism may 
be described as the secularizing of the 
Ritschlian system of theological thought. 
You understand thé Ritschlian theory of 
value judgments, of course?” 

“No, I don’t.” Mr. Willoughby began 
to feel very helpless. It seemed easier 
to let the tide of this strange lecture 
sweep over him than to make any effort 
to assert himself. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” he said. 
“T think I could listen to your explana- 
tion better if I smoked.” 
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He took from his pocket a silver cigar 
case. 

“Smoke away,” said Meldon. “I don’t 
mind in the least. In fact I’ll take a cigar 
from you and smoke too. I can’t afford 
cigars myself, but I enjoy them wher 
they’re good. I suppose a Chief Secre 
tary is pretty well bound to keep decent 
cigars on account of his position.” 

Mr. Willoughby handed over the cas« 


Meldon selected a cigar and lit it. Ther 
he went on- 

“The central position of the prag 
matist philosophy and the Ritschlian 


theology is that truth and usefulness ars 
identical.” 

eS a 

“What that means is this. A thing is 
true if it turns out in actual practice to 
be useful, and false if it turns out in 
actual practice to be useless. I dare say 
that sounds startling to you at first, but 
if you think it over quietly for a while 
you’ll get to see that there’s a good dea! 
m it.” 

Meldon puffed at his cigar without 
speaking. He wished to give Mr 
Willoughby an opportunity for medita 
tion. Then he went on— 


“The usual illustration—the one you’l! 
find in all the text-books—is the old 
puzzle of the monkey on the tree. A 
man sees a monkey clinging to the fa: 
side of the trunk of the tree.—I neve: 
could make out how he did see it, but 
that doesn’t matter for the purposes of 
the illustration—He, the man, deter 
mines to go round the tree and get a 
better look at the monkey. But the 
monkey creeps round the tree so as 
always to keep the trunk between him 
and the man. The question is whether, 
when he’s gone round the tree, the man 
has or has not gone round the monkey. 
The older philosophies simply gave that 
problem up. They couldn’t solve it, but 
the pragmatist——” 

“Either you or I,” said Mr. Willough- 
by feebly, “must be going mad.” 

“Your cigar has gone out,” said Mel- 
don. “Don’t light it again. There’s 
nothing tastes worse than a relighted 
cigar. Take a fresh one. There are 
still two in the case, and I shall be able 
to manage along with one more.” 

“Would you mind leaving out the 
monkey on the tree and getting back to 
the geological survey story?” 

“Not a bit. If it bores you to hear a: 
explanation of the pragmatist theory of 
truth I won’t go on with it. It was only 
for your sake I went into it. You can 
just take it from me that the test of 
truth is usefulness. That’s the general 
theory. Now apply it to this particula’ 
case. The story I told Higginbothan 
turned out to be extremely useful—quit« 
as useful as I had any reason to expect 
In fact, I don’t see that we could have 
very well gone on without it. I can’t 
explain to you just how it was useful 
If I did, I should be giving away Majo 
Kent, Sir Giles Buckley, Euseby Lang 
ton, and perhaps old Thomas O’Flaher 
ty Pat; but you may take it that th 
utility of the story has been demon- 
strated.” 
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Mr. Willoughby made an effort to 
rally. He reminded himself that he was 
a Cabinet Minister and a great man, 
that he had withstood the firiest elo- 
quence of Members for Munster constit- 
uencies and survived the most searching 
catechisms of the men from Antrim and 
Down. He called to mind the fact that 
he had resolutely said “No” to at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the people who 
came to him in Dublin Castle seeking to 
have jobs perpetuated. He tried to 
realize the impossibility of a mere country 
curate talking him down. He hardened 
his heart with the recollection that he 
was in the right and the curate utterly 
in the wrong. He sat up as well as he 
could in the hammock-chair and said 
sternly— 

“Am I to understand that you regard 
any lie as justifiable if it serves its pur- 
pose?” 

“Certainly not,” said Meldon; “you 
are missing the whole point. I was 
afraid you would when you prevented 
me from explaining the theory of truth 
to you. I never justify lies under any 
circumstances whatever. The thing I’m 
trying to help you to grasp is this: A 
statement isn’t a lie if it proves itself in 
actual practice to be useful—it’s true. 
There now, you’ve let that second cigar 
go out. You’d better light that one 
again. I hate to see a man wasting cigar 
after cigar, especially when they’re good 
ones.” 

Mr. Willoughby fumbled with the 
matches and made more than one at- 
tempt to relight the cigar. 

“The reason,” Meldon went on, “why 
{ think you’re almost certain to be a 
pragmatist is that you’re a politician. 
You’re constantly having to make 
speeches, of course; and in every speech 
you must more or less say something 
about Ireland. When you are Chief 
Secretary the other fellow, the man in 
opposition who wants to be Chief Secre- 
tary but isn’t, gets up and says you are 
telling a pack of lies. That’s not the 
way he expresses himself, but it’s ex- 
actly what he means. When his turn 
comes to be Chief Secretary and you are 
in opposition, you very naturally say 
that he’s telling lies. Now that’s a 
very crude way of talking. You are, 
both of you, as patriotic and loyal men, 
doing your best to say what is really 
useful. If the things you say turn out 
in the end to be useful, why, then, if you 
happen to be pragmatists, they aren’t 
lies.” 

Mr. Willoughby stuck doggedly to his 
point. Just so his countrymen, though 
beaten by all the rules of war, have 
from time to time clung to positions 
which they ought to have evacuated. 

“A lie,” he said, “is a lie. I don’t see 
that you’ve made your case at all.” 

“T know I haven’t, but that’s because 
you would insist on stopping me. If 
you’ll allow me to go back to the man 
who went round the tree with the monkey 
on it——” 


“Don’t do that. I can’t bear it.” 
To Be Continued. 
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Outlook 


Some of the Chief Factors on which Hopes of Better Business 
can be Reasonably Based 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of Financial Post 


The decided decrease in the exports and the imports for Canada during the 
month of February fully confirms the situation as was outlined in the April 


issue by Mr. Appleton. 


The significance of the import decline and the resump- 


tion of municipal activity in Western Canada in encouragement of agricultural 
settlement and the increased mized farming output as evidenced by the establish- 
ment of abattoirs and shipping plants, are the marked features of the Business 


Outlook this month. 


Mr. Appleton has also touched upon the railway situation 
and the budget, and upon construction work in cities. 


As Associate Editor of 


The Financial Post he is in a position to know the true inwardness of the 
business situation, which fact will be appreciated by the readers of “MacLean’s 


Magazine.” 


MONTH ago reference under this 
head was made to the outlook for 
the year as not being very bright. 
February, we stated then, was usually a 
dull month, and February of the present 
year was exceptionally so. Since writing 
of that month the trade and other stat- 
istics have fully verified, more fully than 
anticipated, the opinions then expressed. 
Take as an instance the foreign trade of 
the Dominion. Exports, despite the 
widening of the market for our produce 
in the United States, fell below those of 
February a year ago. Much was ex- 
pected of the lower tariff put into effect 
by the Wilson administration and there is 
ample justification for entertaining great 
hopes in that respect. We are referring, 
f course, to the effect of trade with 
Canada and not to the effect of the tariff 
yn United States trade generally. It was 
reported from Ottawa that the value of 
the exports to all countries during 
February aggregated $20,553,000 as com- 
pared with $25,000,000 a year ago. On 
the other hand imports dropped to $38,- 
550,000 as compared with $53,271,000 a 
year ago. Import decline is more sig- 
nificant than that of exports because the 
latter is due to the fact that very little 
of the cereal produce of the Dominion 
was shipped during the early months of 
the present year as compared with the 
‘rresponding period of a year ago. It 
rill not tax the memory of the business 
nen of the Dominion to go back to the 
crop year of 1912. The harvest season 
was impressed on their minds by the un- 
satisfactory weather and some of the 
crop stood out in the fields until the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Much of that which actually stood in 
the shock all winter came out in the 
spring better than that which was 
threshed after the winter had fully set 
in. However, the proportion of the crop 
gathered late, and it was a considerable 
proportion, went out of the country dur- 
ing the early months of the year, and, of 
course, swelled the export figures. 

We have not so satisfactory an ex- 
planation for the decline in imports. The 
latter represent capital importation, a 
decline of which at the present juncture 
is not a good sign in so far as our busi- 
ness outlook is concerned. Capital in 
large quantities is very needful inas- 


much as so much of the plant put down 
during the past few years is not as yet 
in self-sustaining forms. Our railways, 
with the exception of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, have embarked on plans that are 
not yet complete to the extent of being 
able to carry themselves. They need much 
more capital. They are in the position of 
the builder of a house on a site bought 
and paid for, with foundations down, but 
without enough money to complete the 
structure. Until completed the capital 
invested in it will lie idle and deteriorate. 
Our railways, with the exception made, 
are in a similar position. Some of our in- 
dustrial enterprises are also handicapped 
similarly for want of capital. Business, 
nationally speaking, will not regain ac- 
tivity until some of the more important 
needs alluded to are fully met, or the 
financial markets are in such a condition 
as to leave no doubt as to the procuring of 
needed capital. 


Canada’s Capital Requirements 


Canada needs capital. If imports 
represent it and economists tell us that 
they do, then the decline in imports is far 
more serious than the decline in exports. 
We have for the latter a very satisfac- 
tory explanation, as already given. It 
will be noticed, however, that Canada dur- 
ing the first months of the year has suc- 
ceeded in procuring considerable money 
in the world’s market and that recent 
loans, having regard to the dark clouds 
that still overhang the markets, have 
been fairly well received. These clouds 
are a factor. While Canada has her own 
troubles and her political dissensions, 
they are not so alarming, nor fraught 
with possibilities so dire, as are those of 
so many countries into which British 
money has flowed so freely. Tension and 
anxiety will lead, in our judgment, to a 
better realization of the advantages 
which peace and orderliness in Canada 
give to investors. As yet, however, the 
purse-strings have not been slackened 
materially in our favor. In this respect, 
however, there will be an improvement 
just as soon as the investors of Europe 
feel quite confident that the nation, 
through its Parliament, stands heartily 
at the back of the national enter- 
prises entered upon. At the time 
or writing the budget speech has 
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Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation 


Toronto Street - - 
Established 1855. 


Toronto 


President: W. G. Gooderham. 
lirst Vice-President, W. D. Matthews. 
Second Vice-President, . G. W. Monk 
Joint General Managers: 
R. S. Hudson, John Massey. 


Superintendent of Branches and Secretary: 


George H. Smith 
Paid-Up Capital ; $ 6,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund (earned) 4,250,008.00 
Investments ........... 31,826,618.37 


DEPOSITS 


The Corporation is a 


Legal Depository for 
Trust Funds 


Every facility is afforded Depositors De 
posits may be made and withdrawn by mail 
with perfect convenience Deposits of one 
dollar and upwards are welcomed. Interest at 


Three and one-half per cent. 


per annum is credited 
a year. 


and compounded twice 











“SAFETY FIRST” | 


Has been the watchword of The Mutual 
from the day it was organized in 1869 
up to the present time. 

With steady and deliberate steps it has 
marched forward to its present enviable 


position. 
Only those forms of investment consist 
ent with the absolute security of policy 
holders have been adopted. 
The result is an institution that is 
among the most stable in the Canadian 
financial world. 
Business in force over $87,000,000 
Assets over 22,000,000 
Surplus over 3,800,000 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 

















IGNORANCE OF LAW 
EXCUSES NO MAN 


THAT’S LAW. Keep yourself posted on 
the various business laws—save yourself 
expense and worry, avoid legal disputes by 
consulting the 


Canadian Lawyer 


A most concise, 
CANADIAN 
$2.00. 


The Carswell Company, Ltd. 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Can. 


comprehensive 
BUSINESS LAWS 


book on 
Only 




















RUBBER & STEEL STAMPS 


For Office—Banks—Manufacturers 
Best Quality. Good Workmanship 
—— Lowest Prices 
Catalogue on Request 
THE CRESCENT STAMP ENGRAVING CO. 
106 Howard Park Ave., Toronto. Phone Junc.1971 
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Would You Buy Toronto Property To-day at 
Prices Which Prevailed Fifteen Years Ago? 


Of course you would—because (when it is too late), you know that you could immediately 
sell at several hundred per cent. profit. P 


THIS YOU CANNOT DO, BUT YOU CAN 


BUY BUFFALO PROPERTY 


at prices which in two or three years ought to bring you from 100 to 200 per cent. protit 
Let us send you, free of charge, our beautifully illustrated booklet about Buffalo. Write 
now to 


BUFFALO SUBURBAN SECURITIES CORPORATION, INC.. M21 Colborne St., Toronto, Can. 

















Buy Stock in the Reliance Investment and 
Developing Company, Limited 





Nar ey ts 
rt aeaveraee- |i 
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We still have $64,000 of Capital Stock for sale with 75 per cent. paid up in cash : zs 
The company are owners of “Hanover Place, Winnipeg.” a gilt edged property with n the 4 ity 
nits This property is ng the noted Sharp Boulevard—a main thoroughfare of residential 
Wiunipeg and avenues each side f 
Splendid profits for those who invest in developing this valuable property 
CAPITAL PAID UP, $102,000.00 


RIBED CAPITAL, $136,000.00 


SUBSC 
s have decided to iise the price 


The Dire of stock $50.00 per share after the middle of May next. 


Write for Prospectus and Literature to 


THE RELIANCE INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPING COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE Hanover, Ont BRANCH OFFICE :—273'4 
Ageuts wanted it 


Portage Ave., 
unrepresented districts 


Winnipeg, Man. 























“THAT LOOKS GOOD” 


When the appearance of your letters 
awakens the above comment you have 
established yourself as a live concern 
in the eyes of the reader. 











CARBON TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS RIBBONS 
produce letters that make this worth 
while impression—and copies that are 
permanently clear and legible. 
Their excellence is d le equally 
%, to the skill of the makers 
— ind the quality of their ig 
Ae materials, 
Me ; 
P a I y ! di 
7 <@ re teed | 
4 Ss ted by 
On Oc, “O's ¥ 
Mey een OMe” 69 PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. Limited 
een ycalty bg: 176-178 Richmond Street West TORONTO, CANADA 
Ce te, aA “1 %, ° 




















not been delivered, but we _ believe 
that it will meet with the approval 
of the business interests of the Dominion. 
In any case business will be in a quiescent 
state until so important an event is out 
of the way. 


After the Budget 


While we regard the budget speech, at 
this particular juncture in Canada’s com- 
mercial history, as being an event of more 
than ordinary moment in that it will help 
to re-establish confidence, there are not 
lacking other signs which raise hopes of 
greater business activity. Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy has made some statements 
with regard to the immigration movement 
that are of exceptional importance. He 
says that accommodation on their pas- 
senger fleet is fairly well booked up, which 
in view of prevailing depression is ex- 
tremely hopeful. We have also noticed that 
in view of the heavy demands for agricul- 
tural laborers there has been a cessation 
of the lurid “bathos” respecting the suf- 
ferings of the unemployed. When our 
real productive energy is yearning for 
help the unemployed of the cities will get 
but scant sympathy. Present conditions 
of the labor market will also give manu- 
facturers a chance to make wage re- 
adjustments that must follow the rapid 
ascent which has taken place in wage 
scales during the past few years. Severe 
though our depression has been there 
does not appear to be an abnormal 
amount of unemployment. There has 
been some scattering of our labor forces 
through lack of employment. Many 
workmen and workwomen of foreign ex- 
traction have sought prolonged holidays 
in their homelands, and will return to 
Canada as soon as trade revives. This 
movement has not as yet begun appreci- 
ably. Our immigration will therefore 
have to be taken care of by agriculture, 
where labor and enterprise is so much 
needed. 


Some Hopeful Signs 


Of the hopeful signs ahead, interest 
shown in immigration by Western cities 
is one of the most striking. Those cities 
which have but recently attained to the 
degree of citizenhood are the most ag- 
gressive in this respect. Active work has 
already commenced. A convention has 
been called to meet at North Battleford, 
and it will be attended by representatives 
of cities of the West. It is not proposed 
to encourage settlers to locate in the 
cities, but to locate on the land adjoining 
them. From this we may gather that our 


western boards of trade fully realize . 


that city growth depends upon develop- 
ment of tributary territory. They are 
also, that is the boards of trade, taking 
an active and real interest in the develop- 
ment of mixed farming. The movement 
in that direction is also bearing fruit. 
Quite recently a gathering took place at 
Saskatoon, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of various organizations inter- 
ested in agriculture, and it was decided 
that the building of cold storage plants 
at central points, and abattoirs, was a 
present necessity. Last year’s low grain 
prices and the high cost of labor when 
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ve beef and pork ruled high taught the , 
‘al 4 farmers a lesson that they have learned 
yn. quickly. The provision world of Eastern 
nt Canada was startled a few days ago by 
ut the announcement that Alberta was ship- 
ping a car-load of eggs to Toronto, and | 
one of pork to Montreal. For some years 
the movement has been in the other di- 
at rection. These circumstances give every 
m- reason to hope that very soon the busi- 
re ness demands of the West will improve 
elp or at least be very much heavier than they 
not have now been for a_ twelve-month. 
of Mixed farming will prove to be so much 
nas more profitable to the farmers than P ] Li 
nts grain-growing when prices range as low Ghe Fosta ife Insurance Company Postal LIFE BUILDING 
ent i. as at present. m . 35 Nassau Street, New York 
He | «*Factors§Pointing to Recovery pays you the Commissions that F | 
_ When we speak here of recovery we . e . I= 
ich mean the return to the very abnormal other Companies pay their agents . 
~set activity of the years which have just 
hat passed into history. It is to be hoped HE POSTAL LIFE is the only Company that opens its doors to the 
vul- that it will not come back. Such expan- public so that those desiring sound insurance- protection at low cost can 
ns sion, at such speed, was not healthy. Full deal directly for it, either personally or by correspondence. 
uf- speed may be desirable, but not if it Whether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving corresponding 
ral strains the commercial and financial ma- to the agent’s commission the first year, less a moderate advertising charge. 
for chinery of the country, or causes abnor- Your first year Commission Dividend ranges up to 
get mal growth, which afterwards have to CY of the Premium 
_— be normalized by credit restriction. City STRONG POSTAL POINTS 40% on Whole-Life Policie 
ew growth has been abnormal, for instance, First: Standard policy- * “ _— 
‘p - and agriculture lagged behind. The lat- now nearly In subsequent vears vou get the Renewal Commis- 
pid ter now has to be prodded along. Until $10,000,060, ee 000. 3 aaa _ perty fees apeune “ss hs 
i it is brought into line an active advance Second: (lil leg making up the 
ous will be impossible. Our cities were << > 
aie checked by the closing of the money bags aaa — policy Annual LI pews 
i and then bankers, economists and ex- tne ns apogned by the Dividend of 2? in the Policy 
= perts agreed that more digging must be Fourth: Operates under 
reess done and more digging is being done. t ne And after the first year the POSTAL pays contingent dividends besides, diepend- 
any This is the most hopeful of the discernible and mbiec to thet _ es me parse OSS SS OHNE GE OUiaT CEERI: 
eX- signs of better business. Fifth : High / c snusiinek preg — ben hoe oul tee er ee it a ae oe ee 
lays A second factor is the growing pleni- ao trds in the ination of the first year and every other. ' ill pay aty f 
a tude of money. It is not going to be Sixth: Policyhold: 
This available to the speculator. For the pro- mor Borens —— POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
reci- ducer, however, there is enough to oil cach yout, ifdexed. WM. R. MALONE, President 
fore thoroughly the energies of the Canadian 35 Nassau Street, New York 
ure, people. Our February bank statement 
nuch showed that current loans were very 
much less than they were a year ago and 
call loans elsewhere than in Canada had | 
increased by approximately $45,000,000. See How Easy It Is 
srest Current loans generally show some ex- In writing simply say: J/ail me tinsurance- 
‘ities pansion during February, but this year particulars for my age as per advertisement in 
ities they were stationary. Savings deposits MacLean’s Magazine for May. 
» the at the end of February are $10,000,000 In your letter be sure to give 
- ag- greater than they were a year ago. Bank . = soniye ren ve 
c has reserves are therefore very high. Let it § = 
has be said here that at the close of the year eicade ; 3. The Exact Date of your Birth. ae 
roar 1914, the banks will not have so good a Raneta' ore aoe Ge Ce vem; whe Pees, Bae alte ap 
tives statement to present to their shareholders nearly xan meaty: 
josed as they had at the close of 1913. To ac- $10,000,000 $50,000,009 
the commodate commerce and business last eae 
ining year they had to lend sometimes against 
tour their better judgment. Under such cir- — — 
ralize — cumstances, although taking some risk, 
relop- they could not very well help making 
Pare money. This year, however, they are not THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
aking finding so good a demand for — ESTABLISHED 1869 
_— ng — lecdes susie lear Capital Pald Up. $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,500,000 Total Assets, $180,000,000 
fruit. profits and greater security. But the HEAD OFFICE ss “ MONTREAL, CANADA 
ce at funds are available for all the needs, the H. S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 
epre- real needs of normal business for Canada. 
inter- There is no need for anxiety on that 330 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 37 Branches in West Indies, 
cided score. Rates will be about the same as British Guiana and British Honduras 
ylants in previous years. Mortgage money which 
vas a «= rose at the close of 1913 is now avail- LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
grain = at rates general at the beginning of W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 
when ast year. 
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The Railway Factor 
Business men, generally, cannot afford 
to ignore the railway factor in gauging 
the trend of trade. During the past few 
years there has been an enormous amount 


Modernize, Sanitize 
your stables. 





t is re ecor to ur vid 2 . ° . ea e . 

healt h—# cannon iaeimanien. te ta rd of money invested in railways and it has 
EE ee ee es ee given employment to very large numbers 
Healthy surroundings will add years of workmen all over the Dominion, but 


wth 5 particularly in the West. During the en 
suing summer there will not be so many 
workmen employed in construction, but 
there will be a very large number re 
quired to carry out undertakings already 
entered upon. All the larger railway 
systems have arrangements made to in 
cur large expenditures. Orders for roll 
ing stock and other urgent requirements 
for the newer lines have not as yet beer 
placed. They are not likely to be unti! 
the policy of Parliament in regard to the 
railways is made clear. Another disturb 
ing element is the question of railway 
rates. The report of the commission, and 
its decision is awaited with some anxiety 
If rates are cut below present charges, 
on the whole, Government assistance will 


Our Catalogue “H”" will interest every 
wide-awake horse owner. Get a copy 
now 


THE TISDALE IRON STABLE 
FITTINGS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
364-370 Richmond St. West, Toronto 
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23} 24) 25) 26/2732 18419 /20:21 22) not avail much in the increase of business 

genes “ - activity. Assuming that the policy of 

29'30| 31 25 29 the Government and the action of the 

Railway Commission will be on construc- 

tive lines then our railways will have to 

Biggest Thing A Reliable Name ona place orders and proceed with improve- 

the Calendar T sealed can is every- ments that will involve activity on a 

on the Valen where the Modern scale approximately the same as last 

for S pr in g Guarantee of Quality year. 

An dt now for the Spring clean- -up. You will find Ramsay's Paint City Building 

o Leg hymn you ever employed. Outdoors and in, it will make things Last year one of the chief factors in 

For every purpose there is a special Ramsay finish, and in every can of making business active was the extent to 

—e id “ i ae ee ee” ee Paints will which city building was proceeding. The 

née fall vou. laying down of sewer systems and pave- 

The local Ramsay dealer will give you splendid service and suggestions, or ments, the establishment of new electric 

lee saat onl ee a a a oe (1) and other public utilities made demands 

on our industries of an exceptional char 

A. RAMSAY & SON CO (Established 1842) MONTREAL, Que. acter. This year there will be a lull ir 


this respect. It will do no harm. Mean 
while there has been a great houseclean 
ing in so far as the disposition of muni 
cipal debentures is concerned. In_ the 
aggregate the municipal authorities of 
Th P . f S k h the Dominion have not more than $30, 
e rosperity O as atc ewan 000,000 borrowed from the banks. A 
year ago the difficulty of getting money ir 
. a ‘ ° os 
H A 8 b t t ] F d t Canada was attributed to alleged wild 
as u S an la oun a 10n and uncontrolled municipal expenditure 
At the present time all the municipal de 
bentures that are being put on the mar 








Our unusual and continuous prosperity is due to the fact that ket are being absorbed by investors. A 
we produce millions of dollars each year from the soil, and this year ago they were not marketable. This 
produce ts always in demand. Our credit is good because we change is very notable, and it means that 
are producers the road is clear for further expenditure 

é ; ; : in this direction. Some will no doubt 
Regina enjoys the tullest advantages ot being the biggest result. 


and busiest city in this province. This city has grown at the The procurability of mortgage mone) 


rate of 10,000 increase in population per year. The con ‘i- is also a promising circumstance. Build 
tion here is ideal for real estate investments. ing will be normal in extent if it does 
not reach the extraordinary limits of thé 

For information and our free illustrated past few years. 


booklet on Saskatchewan, write to us. | 1 Dp 
ndustrial Prospects 


With the demands of so many new cities 
ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY | sirprniysatiseg, and the demands 
REGINA, SASK. held up by the impending rate decision, 
and the impending announcement of the 
government’s policy; and with a marked 
drop in the purchasing of implements by 
| agriculturalists, it could not be expected 


Real Estate, Appraisers, Valuators, Insurance, and Western Bonds 
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that our industries would be active. At | 


the moment of writing there does not ap- 
pear to be much prospect of a change. 
Sooner or later the requirements of the 
railways will have to be met and there 
must also arise a demand for agricul- 
tural machinery. In the case of the 
former much depends on the action of 
Parliament but the latter depends upon 
the ability of the farmer to liquidate. 
Agricultural implement manufacturing 
is a considerable industry in the Domin- 
ion and at present it is very slack. Sales 
are not being pushed and will not be 
until the manufacturers get more of 
their money back. The time appears to 
have come when the farmer will have 
to pay more cash for the machinery he 
requires. Long dates and small cash 
payments are likely to pass away, or be 
considerably modified. Legislation has 
placed upon the shoulders of the seller 
of the implements burdens he does not 
like. His method has been to take abun- 
dant security and give lots of time. Lib- 
erty of contract has been, however, cur- 
tailed and in consequence the manufac- 
turer will require more cash down. Un- 
til this re-adjustment takes place the 
agricultural industry will languish 
somewhat. Certain classes of industry, 
such as manufacture necessaries, are not 
feeling much depression. We do not in- 
clude in this class textile manufacturers. 
They continue to feel the effects of de- 
pressed business. Generally speaking, 
industries at the present time are dull 
and the hope of recovery rests on anti- 
cipated resumption of activity of railroad 
equipment and building and the »>covery 
of the purchasing power in the West. 
The former may materialize this year but 
the latter will not eventuate until an- 
other crop makes further liquidation pos- 
sible 


Faults in our 
Immigration Policy 
Continued from Page 7. 


and the information could be passed on. 
If a Provincial agent could give the ad- 
dresses of farmers wanting married 
couples, of farmers who have a spare 
cottage in which to house them, hundreds 
of married couples would week fortune on 
the land. Married people in the Old 
Country will think a long time before 
they sell up their dear little home and un- 
dertake the expense and inconvenience of 
a three-thousand-mile journey without 
the faintest knowledge of what is to be 
their fate at the end of it. Not a single 
one of the lecturers I heard last winter 
in England had the tabulated informa- 
tion at command, and not one of them 
was candid enough to give a warning to 
the people not to make for the cities. With 
the suffering there has been in some of 
the large cities during the winter every 
lecturer in England should have warned 
men against the cities, and an official 
notice to the same effect should have been 
posted prominently in the office of every 
man or firm engaged in emigration work. 
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1Time Losses Often Go On Month After Month—_ 


When They Could be stopped in as Many Hours 


With = an snteraatioget Time Recording System 
EIR HATS yA ee. Lag ae “7 





K’mployees coming in late like those illus- 
trated make a big drain on your profits; 


Conservationists in all 





a waste that can easily be stopped. 
fields of work are earnestly giving attention to PREVENT 
ABLE WASTE to attain the high standard of efficiency 
required in successful modern business. 


LET US SHOW YOU EXACTLY HOW 
AN INTERNATIONAL TIME AND 
COST KEEPING SYSTEM 


will eliminate time and profit waste from your business 


Catalogue “L” on request, giving 
full particulars of the International 
System and showing why 90% 
of Recorders are International. 








INTERNATIONAL TIME 
RECORDING SYSTEM OF CANADA 
LIMITED 
19-28 ALICE STREET, TORONTO, ONT 


























DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FARM? 


FR : IT FARMING in er NIAGARA DISTRICT will make you WEALTHY ANI) INDEPENDEN' 
‘ vy vears Why yt investigate the OPPORTUNITIES the Niagara District, “THE GARDEN 
OF ‘CANADA, offers YOU? 


R E ADY ADE FRUIT FARMS or those in the making are NOT high in price when compared wit! 
omes Ba, therefrom. THE NIAGARA FRUIT BELT offers you more opportunities a 
dv: intages than any other part of Canada 
= tell us your general requirements and the price you wish to pay for a farm We have 
wh uu are looking for; or send for our new 1914 C atalogue, now ready, describing over 300 of 
he aa vicest and most select offerings of NIAGARA FRUIT, GRAIN and STOCK FARMS We have 
farms that range from 5 acres to 1,000 acres. and in price up to $150,000 
We can also sell you any desired acreage of FKRUIT and GARDEN land, planted or unplanted 
with or —ttheut buildings, hn St. Catharines, Vineland, Port Dalhousie, MeNab. Niagara-on-the-Lake 
St umf rd and Niagara Fal In nearly all cases these are adjacent to Towns and Trolley Lines a 


sible to the highest i markets 


Melvin Gayman, Limited, 


Real Estate, Investment Brokers, Insurance 
14 Queen Street - St. Catharines, Ontario 
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We Want to Put This New, Low-Priced Envelope Sealer 
Into Every Office In The Land On Ten Days’ Free Trial. 


We want to prove to you that we have the most PRACTICAL envelope 
sealer made and it won’t cost you a cent if we do not prove it. Thousands 
have been sent out on this condition—and they have proven satisfactory. 


. Think of it! A sealer guaranteed to satisfac- 
100 Letters Per Minute. torily seal 100 envelopes or more in one 
minute. We call this wonderful machine our “OFFICE BOY'—and it’s the best and 
steadiest office boy you ever saw. Always on the job—never balks—never shirks— 
never has off days. Puts it all over machines selling from $35 to $50. Just feed 
in the envelope and turn the crank—that’s all. No fuss—no muss—no bother 
Practical, because it ALWAYS WORKS. Saves hours of time—and seals tight 
Can't get out of order, ‘because there is nothing to get out of order. 


Pay Only When Satisfied—No Money In Advance 


Just send us a request on your business stationery—the sealer will come to you by 
return express. Test it thoroughly for ten days—if satisfied, pay us $20. If not 
return it to us. The burden of proof is on us. We take all the risk, 


Agents—Office Supply Dealers 


T ere’s a place for an “OFFICE BOY” in every office in the country. 
housands are waiting for just such a machine—because there is no 
other satisfactory low-priced sealer on the market. Order six or a 
lozen—put them out as we do—on free trial—they 
1] stay, Write to-day for dealer’s prices, 





Sole Canadian Distributers 


JAMES P. EASTON & COMPANY 
51 Cartier Bldg., Montreal 


10 Days FreeTrial gee 


Safety— Appearance — Utility 


Combined in 


Dennisteel 
Cabinets 


Made of sheet steel constructed in 
expert fashion from practical designs and 
finished with a splendid enamel (green, 
grey or black), thoroughly baked on. Our 
cabinets, such as the one shown, are the 
ideal repository for surplus stationery, 
printed matter, etc. 


They are fire-proof, reducing the fire 
hazard. Easily cleaned, they always 
present a pleasing appearance—an asset 
in any office. Besides they do not absorb 
odors or moistures as does wood. Ver- 
min-proof as well. 


Our Dennisteel equipment includes 
every style of material cabinet, clothing 
lockers and shelving and bins for factories 
and stores. 














It’s worth knowing more about. Ask us. a ae. 


The Dennis Wire «Tron Works Co. Amite 


LONDON, CANADA 






































Are You Doing Your Filing and 4 -110)~) RUBBER 
indexing Correctly? gpeRior & STEFL 


We can show you how. If you will send us your 
methods on how you manage your card and filing 
systems, we can suggest improvements. Write 
for particulars. Ne obligations. 


MFG. C2... STAMPS 


INDEXING BUREAU, 47 W. 34th St., New York. Se 93 CHURCH st. STENCILS 
M. HULL, Graduate Cataloguer. = fe sme)-10)) heey SEALS hc 




















Literature Often a Nightmare 


Immigration literature requires more 
eareful consideration. That which is 
prepared for England should be easily 
comprehended by Englishmen. All such 
literature should be revised by men with 
a knowledge of English conditions. Just 
by way of example, one handbook states 
that: 

Average rent of a house in Winni- 
peg of four to six rooms is $12.00 to 
$25.00. 

The average Englishman pays his rent 
per week and not per month, and would 
not therefore grasp what was meant. In 
the next place the amount is given in a 
currency he is not accustomed to, and in 
the third place if he understands dollars 
he cannot realize the necessity for the 
two zeros after the number of dollars. 
To an Englishman the writing of twelve 
dollars as $12.00 is stupid. Many of 
them would read $12.00 as twelve hun- 
dred, while others would be puzzled about 
it. 

Money denominations should be quoted 
in the currency of the country in which 
the literature is to be circulated. Surely 
in the German literature, for instance, 
the talk is not of dollars. 

This is but one example of the atten- 
tion to detail which is requisite. The 
details may be trifling in themselves, but 
details count. 

The brief working period of seven or 
eight months in each year suggests an- 
other direction in which the Provincial 
Governments might make experiment. It 
would be quite feasible to plough a few 
acres on a number of quarter-sections 
which will be available for settlement 
during the ensuing spring. The slight 
cost might be added to the entry fee, or 
payments spread over the first two or 
three years. This would be well invested 
money and these lots would be a power- 
ful lever in the hands of the emigration 
officials in England. The experiment 
might even be conducted further by the 
erection of cheap and yet suitable houses 
on the land, so that a man would have 
somewhere to locate his family on arrival. 
There would be less domestic upheaval, 
and men with families would be attracted 
because they would be assured of having 
some contribution from the land during 
the first season, and would not have to 
surrender some of the most profitable 
working period for the building of a 
house. 

To suppose that the possible supply of 
human material from the Old Country is 
even approaching exhaustion is a fallacy. 
‘Thousands and thousands of good men 
and women are available, and they can be 
got by the adoption of an improved policy 
and by better organization. It is not 
even a matter of spending more money. 
There are ways in which money might be 
saved and re-directed into more profitable 
channels. 


These suggestions are not advanced in 
a carping spirit. It is recognized that a 
great deal of good work has been done 
along immigration lines. But to those 
who have studied the system, as it works 
in the old land, it is apparent that the 
lens of our immigration policy has not 
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been clearly focused on the British pros- 
pect, his needs and his possibilities. We 
must get closer to the situation in the 
mother country. We must advise the 
intending emigrant with an eye single to 
the Canada of the future. 


Efficiency of the 
Individual 


Continued from Page 14 


neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 

As a principle of efficiency, a secondary 
meaning of the ideal is a definite purpose 
which must be pursued resolutely, cour- 
ageously, and without hesitation or 
vacillation. 

The man without a purpose is a drift- 
ing derelict, useless to himself and a men- 
ace to others. The man who resolutely 
follows a set purpose is the ship with the 
strong hand on the tiller and the eye of 
the helmsman on the compass. 

In all history there is hardly a more 
pathetic figure than Columbus, dominated 
by his ideal of sailing westward to India, 
guing from court to court seeking a 
backer for his enterprise, for years meet- 
ing only discouragement and rebuffs, but 
always pursuing his ideal. What a re- 
ward was his when, first of all the watch- 
ing companies of his three ships, he at 
night saw lights ahead on the shores of 
the New World, and felt that his ideal 
had been attained! Nor was the world 
wholly ungrateful. To-day, sainted by 
the Roman church, the first of a ducal 
family, honored annually by a great re- 
public, the name of Columbus is a monu- 
ment to the fact that even one’s fellow- 
men give their rewards to the man who 
chooses a noble ideal and unswervingly 
pursues it. 

In even the smallest detail of one’s 
work, the first requisite is a clear idea 
of what is to be accomplished and then 
4 concentration of effort upon it. 

Lack of purpose is the cause of in- 
numerable failures. The ordinary man 
goes to work at the end of his school days 
with no idea of the kind of life for which 
he is fitted and with no definite ideal be- 
yond the weekly pay envelope. Work as- 
signed to him by superiors, he does in- 
differently because he sees beyond it no 
inspiring ideal. He is through life an 
opportunist and a failure. 

If any course of action is itself incor- 
rect, the determined pursuit of it is mere 
obstinacy, and is certain to lead to 
failure. 

This illustrates the general truth that 
the application of any one of the prin- 
ciples of efficiency may be abused into a 
vice. 

This is to be avoided by the simul- 
taneous practice of all of them, for they 
are intercorrective. Thus, the abuse of 
resolute pursuit of an ideal into ob- 
stinacy is impossible under the full appli- 
cation of the principle of common sense. 
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pipe hungry 


Just you get a whiff of “the national 
joy smoke,” and it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts you beat it to the nearest store 
that sells tobacco and stock up. The 
flavor and aroma of Prince Albert has 
sure got ’em all backed off the boards. 


Just figure on that, then realize P. A, 
can’t bite your tongue, because the 
bite’s cut out by a patented pro- 
cess. No other tobacco can 

get in the same class with 


the inter-national joy smoke 


You goto P.A. just like a baby puts its little hand 
out for candy, natural like! It’s so delicious that 
you smoke it all day and all evening—and there's 
no comeback! You make a mental note of that! 





















P. A. is sold 
everywhere 
in the farnous 
tidy full 2-oz. 
> red tin. 


Prince Albert is manufactured only by 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. at its 
factories in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
U.S. A. andisimported fromthe United 
States by Canadian dealers. Prince 
Albert is the largest selling brand of 
pipe smoking tobacco in the world. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Copyright 
1914 by 
R. J. Reynolds 


Tobaceo Cc 














SEVEN PER CENT. 


is assured to the purchaser of Profit-Sharing Bonds in a successful and well-organized 
Company which we can highly recommend. The ‘‘Profit-Sharing’’ feature of these 
securities enables the bond-holder to participate, as well, with the Company in any 
further earnings. Interest eheques mailed to investors twice a year. 


National Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 
CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG., - TORONTO, ONT. 
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Yfe Slide Door 
Expansible Bookcases 


Make Inexpensive, Accessible 
and Handsome-Appearing 
Homes for Your Books. 


Get Catalogue ‘‘ HW."* 








: Toronto, Canada 
The Weis Manufacturing Company, 
Monroe, Mich 


Dear Sirs: 


“While in Indiana (LaPorte) I bought some 
of your sectional bookcases and | thought 
them and I atill believe they are the finest 
sectiona made, and I want some more, so 
write to find out who is your agent here. 

“Please advise at once.” 

Sincerely, 
F. P. M 
(Name on request.) 


gf Filing Devices 
Serve and Satisfy 


We want you to know the four com- 
plete lines of Files, Filing Desks and 
Office Specialties we make. If you have 
an office, it will please us to have you 
get our helpful booklet ‘‘Filing Sug- 
gestions,’’ Catalogs ‘‘FW’’ and ‘‘HW.’’ 


Get Name and Address of Nearest 
Canadian Dealer. 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. 


85 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office: 75 Jahn Street 
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Start the Day Expecting 
to Succeed 


By DR. 


HERE is everything in starting out 

in the morning with a mental atti- 

tude which is in keeping with our 
day’s desire, with the ambition of the 
day’s accomplishment. We should start 
out in the morning with the expectation 
of having a good day, a red-letter day, 
for every thought and every emotion is 
the seed which produces a harvest like it. 
The day’s work will follow the mental 
attitude. The smile on the face must be- 
gin in the heart, or it is counterfeit. 

How often we hear people in express- 
ing their disappointment in not getting 
what they wished, say, “I did not really 
expect it. I just thought I would try. I 
had hoped to get it, bu. I did not really 
believe I would get it.” Now, there is 
just doubt enough i: such a mental atti- 
tude to kill the creation of the thing de- 
sired. Faith is the producer, the builder; 
doubt, the st:angler, the killer. All 
achievement is first mental. If the men- 
tal structure is weak, deficient, the 
physical one will have the same defects. 
Our mental picture, our visualizing, must 
be creative, vigorous, positive, our ideals 
bright, clean-cut and clear, or the pro- 
duct of our efforts will have correspond- 
ing defects. 

How long would it take a law student 
to become a good lawyer when he was 
all the time thinking and saying that the 
profession is overcrowded, there is no 
chance for any lawyer to-day unless he 
is willing to stay at the bottom of the 
ladder, do a little collecting, a little in- 
surance business, a little real estate 
business? 

Many people are such victims of their 
passing whims, of their physical condi- 
tion; they are so dependent upon every- 
thing being just right, and upon their 
moods, that they do a good day’s work 
or a slipshod one or no work at all, just 
according to how they feel. 

Thoughts are forces, and the constant 
affirmation of one’s inherent right and 
power to succeed will change inhospitable 
conditions and unkind environments to 
favorable ones. If we resolve upon suc- 
cess with energy, we will very soon 


| create a success atmosphere and things 


will come our way. We can make our- 
selves success magnets. 

Do you realize that by persistent 
thinking you can undo any condition 
which exists, you can free yourself from 
any chains that enslave you, whether of 
poyerty, sin, ill-health, or unhappiness? 
Of. course, if you have been thinking 
these thoughts half a life-time or more, 
you must not expect to change the con- 
ditions you have made, or batter down 
the walls in a week or a month, but with 


| determination it may be accomplished. 


ORISON SWETT 


MARDEN 


Most people neutralize a large part of 
their efforts, because their thoughts do 
not correspond with their endeavor. They 
do not even give themselves the advant- 
age of expecting good health or business, 
that things will turn out well. 

An ingenuous electrical apparatus is 
now being used for shocking crops into 
growth through electricity from wires 
stretched twenty feet or so about the 
crops. This electrical machine sends only 
positive electricity along the wires. The 
current which escapes from the wires 
stimulates the growth of the plants. 

{fn England and other places where 
this electrical treatment has been tried, 
crops have increased from thirty to fifty 
per cent. 

Like the vegetable plants, most human 
plants have too much of the negative, and 
their output of efficiency could be mar- 
velously increased if we could inject into 
their brains the positive, creative, which 
would counteract the non-productive, 
negative thought. 

The negative predominates in most 
people. Hence the poverty, the meagre 
productiveness, the mediocrity of their 
lives. 

Multitudes of people who fail, or who 
plod along in mediocrity, would succeed 
if they could only have more faith and 
could keep up their courage, but when 
they lose confidence they lose heart, and 
their grip upon themselves and upon 
everything else. 

The mental attitude is always the pat- 
tern which the life processes are ever 
weaving into the life web. Self-confidence 
or discouragement, whatever pattern we 
furnish the mind, goes into the web. 

Men of faith are the real forces of the 
world, they are the builders, those who 
lack it are the negatives, who build noth- 
ing, but who tear down; they are the 
followers, the leaners. 

An early formed habit of faith is of 
untold advantage, because it helps in the 
formation of a strong, positive character, 
and is often a great safeguard against 
the temptation to drift into the negative 
mental attitude of doubt, uncertainty 
and fear. 

We are often surprised to find a per- 
son deteriorating, going down-hill, who 
was once promising, and we can not ac- 
count for it, nor can the person himself. 
His condition is often due to the gradual 
deterioration of all the positive elements 
in the mind, so that the person ceases to 
be productive, creative. 

The art of all arts is to learn how to 
use constructively all of our faculties in- 
stead of destructively, so that life shall 
be progressive, accumulative of power. 

People with negative mentalities do 
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not come to a focus. They are ill-timed, 
a little too early or too late. They blun- 
der through life, never definite or cer- 
tain about anything. 

Isn’t it a pity that through our ignor- 
ance of mental chemistry we should drive 
away the very things that we desire, the 
very things that we long for and are 
working hard to attain; that because of 
our ignorance of the laws of mental 
treatment we should hold the very mental 
attitude that repels what we are trying 
to attract, to draw to us? 

Perhaps no one taught us in our 
youth that we cannot acquire one thing 
while we are really expecting something 
else; that we can not become prosperous 
while we are convinced that we are 
doomed to poverty. We were not taught 
that we must go in the direction in which 
we face mentally; in other words, that 


our mental attitude, our confidence, our | 


ideals must correspond with our efforts, 
or they will be futile. 

The poor man who works like a slave 
to get on and yet who is all the time say- 
ing that he does not expect to succeed, be- 
cause everything is against him, that the 
economical conditions are all against the 
poor man and that others may get on 
but he can. not, is working against the 
very thing which he is trying to get, the 
very things he desires. Confidence is the 


connecting link between the objective | 


and subjective mind. 


Whether we realize it or not, we are | 
never stronger than our faith, we never | 


undertake anything greater than our 
self-confidence dictates. “Whatever the 
soul is taught to expect that it will 
build.” 

There is no uplifting habit like that 
of carrying an optimistic, hopeful atti- 
tude; of expecting that our desires will 
be matched with realities; that things are 
going to turn out well with us and not 
ill; that we are going to succeed and not 
fail; uhat no matter what may or may 
not happen we are going to be happy. 

It is only when desire crystallizes into 
resolve that it is effective. 

Never for an instant admit that you 
are sick, weak or ill unless you wish to 
experience these conditions, for the very 
thinking of them helps them to get a 
stronger hold upon you. 

As the building is a reality in all its 
details in the architect’s mind before a 
stone or brick is laid so we create men- 
tally everything which later becomes a 
reality in our achievement. 


_ There is a real creative power in hold- | 
ing the mind persistently and enthusias- 
tically upon or towards the thing we are | 


trying to attain. This unifies, focuses 
the faculties upon one object and makes 
them a powerful co-operative force 
which is impossible without an all-ab- 
sorbing aim which co-ordinates all of our 
powers and makes them look to one end. 

We often wonder why people with 
comparatively small ability are such 
money makers. It seems as though 
everything they touch turns to money. 
It is because what ability they do have 
is focused in their money-accumulating 


ambition. They think money, dream | 


money, expect money. All of their facul- 
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Evidence That is Valuable 
The Solution to Your Packing Problems 


Have you hesitated to adopt the cellular board shipping methods? Take the 
evidence of those who have found this method more economical in time and 
storage space, a big saving in shipping rates and breakage. Note these answers 
to the following pertinent questions: 





. Lf . 

Will They} Withstand Unusual Pressure ? 9 a 
YES, Their strength is entirely due to the CELLULAR CONSTRUC 
TION of the material, two heavy parallel wall boards reinforced by an 
inner wall of arched board, which makes them strong enough to with 
stand heavy pressure and resilient enough to prevent breakage under 
sharp blows that wooden boxes could not withstand. LOOK AT THE 
PICTURE, THIS IS FROOF IN ITSELF 


Do They Cut Down Shipping Expenses ? 


YES, One boy with a pot of T. & N. Glue and a brush can assemble 
pack oud seal TEN T. & N. Boxes in less time than it takes to build 
ONE wooden case No hammers, saws, nails, straw or fillers are 
required. This saves on labor and material. The lightness of T. & N 
boxes in comparison to wooden boxes makes a big saving in shipping 
costs. The simplicity of packing these boxes is shown in photo 


Do They Reduce Loss From Breakage? 


YES, The superior protective qualities of T. & N. Cellular Boars 
Boxes have often been demonstrated. The resilient water-proof cellulai 
construction absolutely guarantees your product against the invlement 
weather, hard knocks, pilfering and carelessness in handling. Test 
monials from users proving these answers to be correct, sent te you 
on request 


Now Test and Prove These Claims Entirely to Your Own 
Satisfaction 


Ask for a sample contaimer to fit your product Simply tell us the 
nature of your product, its exact size (the more fragile the better the 
test), and we will make a T. & N. container that will meet you 
requirements Absolutely no obligation on your part Throw it 


iround, put it to the most severe test, make careful comparisons, note 
the difference of weight—Saving Neo. 1. Note the small amount f 
space required—Saving No. 2. Stand on it, drop it, throw it around 
the contents will be unharmed—Saving No. 3. Protection, no com 
plaint. Consider the time saved in packing against that of the wooder 
box method and the advantage 


1 of getting your shipping out on time 
ind you have SAVING No. 4. 


Accept This Trial Offer 


It will not cost you a cent 
for sample box to-day. ASK 





and puts you under no obligation. Write 
FOR BOOKLETS AND TESTIMONIALS 


The Thompson & Norris Co. Niagara Falls 
of Canada, Limited _ Ontario 





Brooklyn, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Brookville, Ind. — London, England Jalich, Germany 





THEY ARE SPECIALLY MADE TO 
DO YOUR WORK 


No mutter what your parti ular need may be, there is 
an “Acme” Stapling Machine that will answer your pul 
nose it will do your work more quickly and easily 
Cut down expenses, save time and money 
office, factory or store. Very simple and 
durable 
WRITE TO-DAY your requirements. We 
will advise you and send our booklet “A,” 
which shows the many uses 0 an 


ACME.” 
The Acme Staple Co., Limited 
Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 










Acme No. 1 Binder for 
heavy office work and 
fastening samples of car 
pets, hosiery, underwear 
silk, lace, etc. Holds 10 
staples. Won't clog or 


i buckle, 
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A “Globe” 
Time Recorder 


protects your time like a Cash 
Register protects your money 


You wouldn’t think of letting your 
employees help themselves to your 
money ;—yet you allow them to help 
themselves to time;—which is_ real 
money to the employer when it comes 
to pay day. 





A “GLOBE” protects the interests of the 
employer, promotes promptness and 
increases the efhiciency of the employee. 


It keeps an exact record 
of time 
automatically printing in red figures all 
lates and overtime. Regular time 
marked in a different color. No matter 
how large or small your business, you 
need a “GLOBE.” There is one to 
meet your particular requirement. Wawoop 


Our new catalogue “W” will show you 
many different styles and the adaptability 
of our wide range of time recorders. 


W. A. WOOD 


Head Office and Salesroom: 
19;,BLEURY STREET, MONTREAL 


Branches all over Canada 














Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 


(Including Wireless on Aeroplane and Airship) 
By CHAS. G. ASHLEY, E.E. 









4 page treating in a simple concise manner on the earlier forms of wireless, electrical waves, devel pment 

egraphy rtelegraphi pparatus ni des ing systems of radiotelegrahpy. The section on wireless 
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ties are ordinated to do this one thing. 
Whatever the mental model is the life 
process tends to reproduce. “As a man 
thinketh, so he is,” and what a man con- 
centrates upon he tends to realize. It 
is perfectly scientific. 

If you are not succeeding as you ought, 
your mind may have become negative by 
worry or fear, as is often the case. If 
so, you can restore it to its normal pro- 
ducing power by keeping your health 
up to standard and by perpetually hold- 
ing the positive, creative thought, by 
cultivating a vigorous faith in yourself. 
Just imagine that you are actually pro- 
ducing the maximum of which you were 
ever capable, just believe firmly that 
your mind is as productive as ever. 
Never allow fear, worry, or anxiety, to 
get a foothold in your mind. They 
poison the brain and kill its producing 
energy. Fear has ruined vast multi- 
tudes of great minds by killing their 
creative, producing power, thus render- 
ing them negative. 

The mind must be kept positive and 
vigorous in order to produce, and this is 
impossible when the mind is filled with 
mental enemies. On every hand we see 
people who were once great producers 
who have gradually lost their forceful- 
ness and productiveness, and become 
nobodies through the action of negative 
mental processes. We see men in the 
business world gradually lose all their 
grip, their force, their stamina, and no 
one knows why. They become an enigma 
to themselves. They do not know how 
to protect their productive, creative 
minds, how to prevent them from be- 
coming negative by the depressing, 
neutralizing influence of great trials, 
financial reverses, domestic discord, the 
entanglements of debt, or of misfortune 
of some sort. 

They do not know how to neutralize 
the paralyzing effect of fear, worry, and 
before they are aware of it, their bodily 
health becomes undermined, and their 
vitality lowered below the producing 
point, for discouraging, pessimistic 
thoughts not only weaken the mental 
processes, but the body as well, and thus 
cut down efficiency. All negative mental 
conditions are your enemies. They are 
destroyers, they sap both mental and 
physical energies. 

Keep your mind full of positive, 
vigorous thoughts. They are life build- 
ers, success builders. They will renew 
your body and keep your mind in a cre- 
ative, resourceful, inventive condition. 
If you constantly hold the optimistic, 
cheerful, mental attitude, you will find 
your initiative, your ability to begin 
things and push them to completion will 
be increased. You will be more of a 
man, stronger, more efficient, more ag- 
gressive. You will be more self-reliant, 
less inclined to lean, to trail, to depend 
upon others, to wait for others’ opinions 
before you act. Your power of quick, 
vigorous decision will be strengthened. 
Your mind will be less likely to vacillate, 
waver. In short, you will be conscious 
of new power unfolding within you 
which will make you feel like a king and 
master of every situation. You can never 
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accomplish anything great or worthy of 
you while your mental processes are ham- 
pered or paralyzed, made negative, by 
anxiety or worry. You must have mental 
freedom before you can exercise mental 
power, before you can create or produce 
anything of value. 

Set the mind toward the thing you 
would accomplish so resolutely, so defin- 
itely, and with such vigorous determina- 
tion, and put so much grit into your 
resolution, that nothing on earth can 
turn you from your purpose until you 
attain it. 

This very assertion of superiority, the 
assumption of power, the affirmation of 
belief in yourself, the mental attitude 
that claims success as an_ inalienable 
birthright, will strengthen the whole 
man and give power to a combination of 
faculties which doubt, fear, and a lack 
of confidence undermine. 


If I could give the young people of 
Canada but one word of advice, it would 
be this—“Believe in yourself with all 
your might.” That is, believe that your 
destiny is inside of you, that there is a 
power within you which, if awakened, 
aroused, developed, and matched with 
honest effect, will not only make a noble 
man or woman of you, but will also 
make you successful and happy. 

If the people who are down in the 
world, who are side-tracked, who believe 
that their opportunity has gone by for- 
ever, that they can never get on their 
feet again, only knew the power of re- 
versal of their thought, they could easily 
get a new start. 


Always hold the picture of yourself 
as a producer, think of yourself as a 
creator, as an achiever. Never for a 
moment yield to the suggestion that you, 
perhaps, after all, may over-estimate 
your ability, that you are possibly a no- 
body. Doubts and fears long indulged in 
will often change a positive mind to a 
negative one, and a negative mind at- 
tracts poverty and failure. 

If we were to take an inventory of 
people who think they failed because they 
never had a chance, because the fates 
were cruel to them, because they were 
elbowed out, crowded out of the current 
of prosperity and left high and dry on 
the bank, we should find that most of 
them had a vast amount of unused assets 
even when they gave up. 


It is a curious fact that most people 
are blind to the advantages they have. 


Earthquake Construction 

Earthquake construction has now 
reached a very practical stage in the 
seismic districts of Italy, where all new 
buildings are being erected under strict 
supervision with respect to their ability 
to resist earthquake shocks. Prof. 
Omori, the Japanese authority, has esti- 
mated that 99.8 per cent. of the deaths 
in the great Messina earthquake of 1908 
would have been prevented if the build- 
ings had been properly constructed. 
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The greatest enemy 
of your skin 


In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most 
powerful, the most persistent enemy it has—the outside enemy? 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer troubles to the 
blood—more to bacteria and parasites that are carried into the pores of the skin 
with dust, soot and grime. 


Examine your skin closely. If it is rough, sallow, coarse-textured or excess- 
ively oily, you are providing the very best soil for the thriving of these bacteria. 


How to 
make your 
skin resist 


Begin this treatment tonight: With warm water work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 


hands. 





Then with the tips of your fingers 
























rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin using an upward and outward 


Rinse well with warm water, then with cold. 
If possible rub your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


this enemy 


motion, 


Use this treatment for ten nights and you will see a marked im- 
provement. If your skin should become 400 sensitive, discontinue 
until this sensitive feeling disappears. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 

of an authority on the skin and its 

needs. Use it regularly in your 

daily toilet and keep your skin 
clear and fresh, free and healthy, 
and its insidious enemies 

will invariably meet defeat. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
costs 25c acake. No one 
hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. 
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/ You can make your 
Skin what you would 
love to have it 


Y~ 


Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian Factory for samples 


For 4c we will send you a sample cake. 
For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. For 
50c, copy of the Woodbury book and Samp- 
les of the Woodbury preparations. Write 
today to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., Dept. 1°5-P Perth, Ontario. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadi 
to coast, including Neu 


1m druggists from coast 
undland, 
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The Third Chapter 


Continued from Page 12. 


favored indeed. So far there have 
been no days but people and teams were 
moving, though two or three were hardly 
fit for driving. The few nights of forty 
or fifty below zero were not really so un- 
pleasant as one or two others in Decem- 
ber when a zero temperature was ac 
companied by hoar frost in the air and 
fanned by a light east wind. True, we 
have had what the old-timers call an ex 
ceptionally fine winter, but it could 
afford to be much worse without being at 
all unendurable. In Grande Prairie the 
extreme weather has never been of long 
duration. In most other sections of the 
North I suppose it is more continuous, 
but over large areas the climate seems 
to compare favorably with that of Sas- 
katchewan. When one hears dozens of 
settlers from as far south as Oklahoma, 
California and Texas praising the cli 
mate unstintedly and making light of 
the Peace River winter after several sea- 
experience, he can only conclude 
that its rigors are not to be particularly 
dreaded. 

At Athabasca Landing, which is too 
far east to experience any very marked 
effect of the Chinooks, was an English- 
man who had lived for some years in 
Ontario and Ohio. His remark when 
told we were from the Banner Province 
was startling. 

“The only thing I don’t like about On 
tario is that miserable climate.” 

“What, do you prefer this climate? 

“Yes, very much.” 

Markets? The markets of the Pacific 
will be the future outlet for our surplus 
produce and we shall be nearer to them 
than any other important area of the 
prairies. Besides the E.D. & B.C. Rail- 
way heading for Spirit River Prairie; 
the Canada Central branching toward 
the Crossing and the north side of the 
Peace; the Alberta and Great Waterways 
striking north-east from Edmonton to 
McMurray, and the C.N.R. - projected 
from Edmonton through Grande Prairie, 
the G.T.P. and the C.P.R. both have pro- 
posed lines directed toward the Peace. 
The C.P.R. has bridged the Saskatche- 
wan at Edmonton and erected a fine de- 
pot on the north side. A British Colum 
bia railway is building up the Fraser 
valley. This will give connection with 
Vancouver. Thus export outlets are only 
a question of time. 

Meanwhile the influx of settlement and 
general development of the country have 
been affording remunerative prices. Beef 
by the carcass commands ten to sixteen 
cents a pound. Pork was, until recently, 
twenty cents, but now is fourteen to fif- 
teen; butter, sixty cents a pound, and 
eggs fifty cents a dozen. Oats for feed 
and seed are thirty-five to fifty cents a 
bushel, and wheat $1.25 to $150. Food 
is dear, costing five cents a pound above 
Edson prices, but as it is usually pur- 
chased wholesale, meat being bought by 
the quarter and evaporated fruit taking 
the place of fresh or canned, the cost of 
provisioning a table is not, after all, so 
much higher than in the East. 
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The Shame of It 
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tectives going through London with a 
fine-tooth comb. After two or three weeks 
we gave it up. Either Stewart was dead, 
or else he knew and was too hurt to come 
to us, or else he had pulled out altogether. 
The whole affair made a great difference 
to us. I remember particularly how 
Mason put it. 

“The way I see it,” he said, “is that 
ve’ve fallen down in the only thing we’re 
supposed to be any good at. We were 
born and bred in circles that should know 
how to handle just such an affair as this 
one of Stewart’s, and we made a ghastly 
mess of it. Of course he didn’t want to 
be searched. I don’t believe there was 
any lining in his clothes or that the poor 
devil had any under-things on. The odds 
vere all against him, but he relied on 
something finer than odds and appear- 
ances and trusted us to meet him on that 
ground—honor. We simply couldn’t do 
it. We went all to pieces, and Stewart 
was the only gentleman in the room. We 
had his word, that was all we had any 
right to and it should have been enough.” 

Paterson did a very decent thing. He 
put Stewart up for membership again. 
Mason and I seconded him, and as Mason 
was on the committee it went through 
very quickly and Paterson paid the fees 
with the fifty pounds he won. Speaking 
of it afterwards, Paterson said he felt 

terfectly sure Stewart would turn up 

again, because the man who did what he 
had done wasn’t the sort who was easily 
knocked out. Then he started back to 

Australia. 

The next two years slipped by. Mason 
and I went up to Spitzbergen, and then 
‘had a lot of shooting west of Nairobi. 
We reached England just before Christ- 
mas and the first man we found at the 
club was Paterson, looking blacker and 
browner and richer than ever. You know 
that queer feeling of presentiment that 
one sometimes gets—well, we all had it. 
I half expected to meet Stewart round a 
corner. Mason and Paterson felt the 
same way. 

“Heard nothing of him?” said Pater- 
son. 

I shook my head, “No, but—” Then 
we all stared. Stewart himself was com- 
ing up the steps of the club. He had 
filled out—was dressed like the rest of us, 
and carried his head as high as ever. He 
walked very deliberately and looked much 
younger. 

We gaped at each other. Presently 
he came into the smoking room. I shall 
never forget the look in his eyes as we 
got up and faced him. There was no re- 
proach, but it was the deepest look I have 
ever seen in a human face. He held out 
nis hand, and I know that we all shook 
it for a long time and kept pumping it 
ip and down, till Paterson blew up and 
wore horribly and that broke the ten- 
sion. Then some other men came in and 
in five minutes we had all gone back five 
years and started over again. 

Stewart told us that he had stoked his 
way out to Canada and struck at Cobalt, 
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“Tow long does it take you to vel 


vour trial balanee?” asked the 

president of a large electric 

coneern of his. branch 

Mmahavel 

Summoning the 

hookk« eper, the man TR & 
iger asked: “Are your - 
postings ind balance sheets 


completed up to d ite? 


l7th of 


Well, what was it on the 

— é , : this month?”’ 

eing assured they were, the man In exactly one minute and ten se 

wer turning to the president, said onds the bookkeeper returned and 
“All right. I ean give vou the bal- reported the balance on that date 

ance for anv dav vou name within . . . and there were fourteen 


two minutes.” ledgers in the office at that. 
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Government railway. It. appears the 

country was full of silver, but no one 

thought there was anything there but big 

2 tunber and rabbits, till the railway con- 

] nN Seeking Out Causes for tractors began to blow their way through 
solid rock. He pegged out one of the best 


claims and had just sold it for a pot of 


| | where he was working as a navvy on a 


* e money, more than he lost in Kaffirs. 
> — It all sounded like a fairy tale, but 
t h e | ligh Cost ot Doing there sat Stewart, with a new snap in his 
eyes and a good deal more confidence 
_ about him than he ever had before. We 
: >» learned afterwards that he had run into 
usiness— | Pettrick the previous night and, of 
| course, Pettrick had told him all about 


| the ring and our efforts to find him. 
| After a while he looked at us very 


r | queerly and said. “I want you chaps to 

do not overlook the probable ce > 
. 4 s = oe | Mason got very red, but Stewart 
losses in \ Our OWN b usiness | didn’t seem to notice that and went on— 
— " _ : | In just the same place as before. I’ve 
Ca used by inadequate methods | tried to get the same fellows, and only 
" ° | missed two of them. I have particular 
of keeping accounts. | reasons,” he added, “and hope you'll 

come.” 


| Of course we promised, but with very 
| mixed feelings. We knew Stewart had 
| something up his sleeve, and probably 
| would dig up the past, but we concluded 
| that that was his affair. Anyway, all of 
us who were in town turned up. 

I do believe that Stewart had had a 
sort of savage satisfaction about that 


Copeland-Chatterson 


loose-Leaf 
| same—food, waiters, everything—except 
‘ | we all moved round one place to the right 
| | and that brought Stewart to the head of 


| the table. I caught Mason’s eye several 


| times--we were both wondering what 
was going to happen, when Stewart 


e. 
eee 
Se as 
eS 


r¢ . cleared his throat and began. 
Wi ! | p ut 5 Our Ac ccoun t n 4 Most of the things he said burned into 
—— my brain, and I know they affected the 
Department on a more effi- other fellows in the same way. It was 
~ as | an unfolding of the other side of things 
cient basis | 


—what happens to a man who can’t do 
| anything and is down and out. He had 


, | been so completely wrecked that when he 
1ousan d S O f prog ress 1 ve settled up everything, which he did— 
absolutely—there was only a few pounds 

firms 1 in Canada are us sing our | left. He told us how that shrank—to 
| three, two, one—then he got down to 

L oose- L eaf Accounting ideas | shillings and lastly to pence. And all 
| the time he was finding out more things 

and can testify to their V alue | he couldn’t do. As for porter’s work he 
lj | said there were ten men to every trunk 

in > y y to be moved—men who could carry twice 
e1im nating unnecessary | as much as he did, and that though he 
det ail ' ‘and labor. met lots of decent fellows, they con- 


sidered that he was not one of their own 

kidney and stuck pretty well together. 

( Then he got the waiter’s job in the place 

Qn reque Stare pre senta- Mason and I found him in. He chucked 

B that the same night—waiting on us near- 
ti7 eu ‘7/l U ait upon vou. ly knocked him out. ‘ 

I don’t want to suggest that Stewart 


Th cj | Gg. } h went in for any heroics. On the con- 
c O ) trary, he told us all this ina quiet level 
I elan atterson (s. Limited voice—his eyes thoughtful—and the cor- 

FACTORY H¢ yM E OFF ICE ners of his lips twitching, sometimes with 

Bra ACT* es 156 Yo ynge Street OFFICES} ee and again with disgust. But 
ee oa Toronto, Ontario Montreal, Wi innipeg 1 do know that as we stared at him across 


the candles and fruit and wine, he 

seemed like a man who spoke through 

wreaths of cigar smoke of things we had 

—————= = ——S————S=== never thought about, and somehow they 
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seemed to be the price paid for other 
things that we demanded and used every 
day. Then he came down to the date of 
Paterson’s dinner. 

“You chaps didn’t know it,” he said 
very evenly, “but I saw you all nearly 
every night for a week. There was a cor- 
ner across the street I used to get into, 
and watch till the blinds were closed. I 
eould see you laughing and ordering 
drinks, and sometimes,”—here his voice 
dropped—“I knew you were talking about 

eo” 

“My God,” said Paterson. “Don’t— 
old man—don’t—” 


“Tt’s all right,” Stewart plodded on. 
“IT got totally new ideas about a club 
from that corner, and I’ll always have 
‘om now,” he added significantly. “When 
your invitation came, Paterson, I had not 
eaten for thirty-six hours. I had four- 
pence left, and twopence of that went for 
my answer. I was glad to come. It 


made me feel that you chaps realized | 


that, in one way—at any rate—I had not 
changed.” 

Paterson nodded. His eyes were soft 
and the rest of us felt—well I can’t tell 
how we felt. This steady voice seemed 
terrible with truths we had dodged all 
our selfish lives. 


“T enjoyed that dinner. It was good to 
be with you again, and everything I ate 
seemed to fortify me against the hungry 
to-morrows I knew I had to face. That 
was constantly in my mind—‘What shall 
I eat to-morrow?’ I don’t suppose you 
chaps know what real hunger is. Well, 
it’s as if your stomach began to gnaw 
ai itself. That’s as nearly as I can put 
it. But I know, and I funked it. Then 
came the matter of Paterson’s ring. 
Have you got it now, Paterson?” 

A hand came out. It was shaky, and 
Paterson’s face was working. “Yes, there 
te.” 

“Well, you know what happened. I 
thought about it for days and months. 
You couldn’t have done anything else— 
and—neither could I. My pockets—” he 
said with a long, long breath, “My 
pockets were full of bread.” 


AUTOMOBILE LOCK GIVES 
COMPLETE SECURITY 


The theft of an automobile, which ac- 
cording to the daily papers is no un- 
common crime, may be prevented in 
many cases by the adoption of a device 
recently patented, which cuts off the 
gasoline between the tank and the car- 
buretor. This novel lock has no key, be- 
ing operated by an easily set and readily 
changed combination, and not only cuts 
off the fuel, but at the same time breaks 
the ignition. When leaving the car the 
driver simply turns a spiked wheel on 
the dashboard. It will be impossible to 
start the car until the handle is adjusted 
to the prearranged numbers. The lock is 
capable of hundreds of combinations, and 
is as readily locked and unlocked in the 
dark by one who knows the combination 
as if operated with a key. 
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HIS is the subject of the new 
Burroughs bulletin for whole- 
salers and jobbers. 


This bulletin is filled with short-cut 
bookkeeping ideas gathered by the 
Burroughs Information and Re- 
search Department from thousands 
of progressive houses in all lines 
of business. 

“Cutting Wholesale Bookkeeping 
Costs’’ shows how wholesalers are 
getting records and cost figures by 
simple, short-cut methods and how 
you can get business-building infor- 
mation in the same way. 

Among the short-cut ideas in this 
bulletin are boiled-down suggestions 
for getting out monthly statements 
on the money-collecting dates; for 
error-proof invoice checking; for a 
daily sales recapitulation: by actual 
bookkeeping and statement forms; 
and other valuable suggestions. 
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Our purpose in offering you this 
service bulletin is, that the business 
man who saves money by using 
short-cut methods is usually ready to 
look into the still greater saving he 
can make by handling these same 
methods on a machine. 

Send the coupon or ask our System 
Service Department for specific infor- 
mation on your bookkeeping problems. 
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send me a copy of your new bulletin, **Cut- 
ting Wholesale Bookkeeping Costs.’* There 


must be no cost 
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Here is the latest Remington 
achievement in time-saving—an 
easy-running typewriter with a 
head for figures. 

it relieves your bookkeeper of 
school-boy addition and subtrac- 
tion. It frees him for more import- 
ant duties. It compels accuracy. 

a * * * 

Suppose you have the machine 
before you. 

Press the numeral keys. 

Look ! 

Kach type stroke does double 
duty. You will see the amounts 
not only typed, but added. The 
two acts are simultaneous. 

Your discounts are subtracted 
mechanically with equal ease. 

Without a single interruption 
for addition or subtraction your 
bills are ready to mail. 

From this time forward stop- 
ping to foot bills and statements, 
or check totals, will be sheer waste 
of clerical time. 


Your 


MACLEAN’S 


New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper's time 
It foots your bills as fast as they are typed 


Very well! Switch a lever. She 
has a complete, fully-equipped 
Remington Poncniiier. 

Every business purpose which 
calls for writing atl pos on the 
same page, calls for this latest 
Remington time-saver. 

«£2 @ 


If you have a large business 
you can use several of these time- 
savers. If you have a small busi- 
ness one will effect a quick saving 
in billing and charging. 

The initial cost is soon wiped 
out. The more work you give the 
Remington Adding and Subtract- 
ing Typewriter the quicker it pays 
for itself. 

Your present typist can_ start 
using it to-morrow. By night she 
will be saving you time and 
money. 

* * * x 


Adding 


Typewriter is 


The Remington 
Subtracting 


and 
now 


MAGAZINE 


use? constantly by the United 
States Sub-Treasury, Banks, Rail- 
roads, Life Insurance Companies, 
retailers, manufacturers and many 
other businesses, large and small. 


It is good for many years of 
“heavy days” work. 


* * * + 


Sooner or later you will write 
and foot your bills simultaneously. 


You can’t begin too soon. Delay 
simply means more time-waste and 
error-risk in your Office. 

Write to-day to our New York 
office for booklet, “The New 
Remington Idea,” which describes 
this remarkable machine in detail. 

ee & @ 
The Remington Adding and Subtract 
ing Typewriter can be had in any of the 
Remington Models shown below. 


Each is a member of the famous Rem 
ington family. 





totals Once 


entered are as cor- 


rect as though certi- 
fied by an expert ac 


countant. : 
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* * * 
After turning out 

a bateh of bills your 

typist may wish to 
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REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


( WAHL MECHANISM) 


and Subtracting 


Each is a complete, easy-running type 
writer, plus the adding 
——————-—— and subtracting feature. 
a 
ee Each is designed and 
: built so as to insure 
. maximum durability. 


Each 
features 


: has distinctive 
: designed to 
4s meet. individual require 

: ments. 

. Write to-day for book- 
3 let, ‘‘The New Reming- 
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typewrite letters. 





Remington 
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Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City 


results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 
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Your. totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 

figures are 
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from Ancient 
Egypt 


To-day one of aherent | UVpl ~ Lost iis Is becom 
\pparently Nitocris, Hatasu, Cleo eflicaey. 
iE ma No other combination we know of is so soothing, » 


Olive (ils al the i daily toilets. cles } roost) truly heneticial to te nderest skins. 


a screntily ley d wh ch ereatly enhances ther Old-tibnne 


myo 


universal knowledge, 
patra, and other queens of Egypt, all used = Palm 


In the form ot Palmolive these healthful oils are to 














: To these two natural SOUTCeS they owed much oO then 
; celebrated beauty. dav used in millions of world homes The utter pout ol 
‘ : . Palmolive = evidenced by thre cle Lule ereen color du ‘) 
F For over thre thousand \¢ us these e1 I ching oils het ( Palm nid Olive Oils. The EXQUISITE rag 
heen famous for their cleansing, softemmg and beautify rance is a veritable breath from the Oment., 
ng virtues, Kifteen cents pel enke pits this truly 
7 So we use them Ith Palmolive Soap. Wi unite them l regal haxury within easv reach of all. 


tits, 


i 


In hard water or soft, hot water or 


> 
cold, for toilet bath or shampoo 
Palmolive lathers freely and readily 
cleanses and = refreshes in ai ways 
that is strictly “PALMOLIVE 


AVE SHAMPOO—the Olive Oj1S 





PALMOE 


I’ ~ [’ a 
f the s | oe 1 rHRERPOLD sAMPLE OFFER—! 
t } ft t ve "1 

‘ i | fp \ ttle aX 


nO 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Ltd., 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


AMERICAN FACTORY: B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























ON CHICAGO, ™ 


STON VARNISH. 


“ ~ ty MBTON VaRNIsE 
The most durable  &, es 
finish ever made : 


It makes old woodwork look new and ts the scuff and tread of heavy shoes on work on front doors, piazza furniture, 
a money-saver for every family. It dries Hoors and staircases, ts equally good tor canoes and motor boats. It stands the 
quick and hard with a durable, glossy all interior woodwork and turniture weather and water won't hurt it. 


finish. Can be easily cleaned and ts very You can use it vourself with wonderful Kyanize White Enamel is the whitest 


enamel vou can vet. Dries with a bril 
Kyanize Floor Finish jade to stand Kyanize Spar Finish js for exposed liant white enamel finish that stays white 


USE anize 


For All Floors, Woodwork 


and Furniture 


sanitary. results 


FILL INCOUPON NOW AND MAIL TO-DAY 


Check Color You Wish 
1 M ‘ Lig Oak I) k Oak R 
\ I 


BOSTON VARNISH CO., 38 Everett Station 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY . pat serait 


38 EVERETT STATION - BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





